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The  Rev.  Charles  Hunnewell,  who  died  in  ^gpex, 
Englarxd,  about  1851^.  is  believed  to  be  the  last  of  the 
English  Hunne.wells.  He  claimed  great  antiquity  for  the 
family,  and  the  following  armorial  bearings: 

"Per  fess  sable  and  argent  three  hawks'  heads  erased 
counter  charged.  Crest:  a  beehive  with  bees  volant 
proper." 

These  bearings  are  not  precisely  the  ^ame  as  but 
nearly  apprJoach  those  assigned  to  " Honey wrll"  in 
Burl<e's  Heraldry. 

The  sirnplicity  of  the  design  stamps  them  as, very 
ancient  awins. 
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First  Generation 

Roger  Hunnewell  came  to  New  England  at  an  early  date 
and  died  in  1654.  In  Savage's  First  Settlers  of  New 
England,  vol.  ii,  p.  499,  will  be  found  the  following: 
"Richard  (of  Scarborough),  son  of  Roger,  lived  some 
years  in  Boston  in  the  worst  years  of  the  East  Indian 
War." 

In  the  earlier  records  the  name  was  spelled  at  various 
times,  Hunniwell,  Honnel,  Honywell  and  Hunnewell. 


Second  Generation 

Richard  Hunnewell  of  Scarborough  and  Boston.  "  Rich- 
ard, son  of  Roger  Hunnewell,  .  .  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathaniel  Adams,  .  .  went  again  to  improve  his 
estate  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  Oct.  6,  1703." — 
Savage's  First  Settlers  of  New  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  499. 

In  a  History  and  Description  of  New  England  by 
A.  J.  Collidge  and  J.  Mansfield,  vol.  i,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  p.  295,  will  be  found  the 
following  anecdote  of  interest,  presumably,  concerning 
our  ancestor: 

"  During  the  eleven  years  of  Queen  Anne's  war, 
Scarborough  was  the  scene  of  many  tragic  acts.  No 
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pitched  battles  were  fought  by  large  forces  of  Indians  or 
English;  but  a  continued  guerilla  warfare  was  sustained 
between  small  squads  of  Indians  and  some  of  the  more 
daring  of  the  settlers.  There  were  two  men  living  here 
who  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  kind 
of  warfare.  Their  names  were  Charles  Pine  and  Rich- 
ard Hunniwell,  both  of  whom  were  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Indians,  who  often  had  occasion  to  experience  their  ven- 
geance with  terrible  effect.  One  authenticated  tradition 
has  come  down  to  us  relating  to  Richard  Hunniwell, 
and  the  narration  of  it  here  illustrates  the  unhappy  state 
of  things  existing  in  this  neighborhood. 

"  Hunniwell  was  a  ferocious  and  irreconcilable  foe  of 
the  Indians,  and  was  known  as  the  '  Indian  Killer.'  His 
detestation  was  such  that  he  would  murder  them  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  could  get  the  opportunity.  This 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed  to  a  desire  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  child,  whom  the  Indians  are  said  to 
have  murdered.  There  are  many  traditions  respecting 
him ;  but  one  will  suffice.  At  one  time,  while  mowing,  he 
observed  some  Indians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
who  soon  recognized  him  as  the  '  dreaded  Hunniwell.' 
The  Indians,  seeing  his  gun  standing  by  a  stack  of  hay 
some  distance  from  him,  determined  to  entrap  him;  and 
one  of  them  volunteered  to  perform  the  hazardous  duty. 
Crawling  up  under  cover  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
savage  eluded  discovery,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  gun  was  placed,  unperceived  by  Hunni- 
well, who  continued  at  work,  apparently  unconscious  of 
his  approach.  When  the  Indian  had  got  up  within  a  few 
yards  of  Hunniwell,  he  pointed  the  gun  towards  him, 
and  called  out,  saying,  '  Now  me  kill  you,  Hunniwell.' 
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Scarcely  had  these  words  been  uttered  before  Hunniwell 
sprang  towards  him,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  'You 
infernal  dog,  if  you  fire  at  me,  I  will  cut  you  in  two  with 
this  scythe!'  He  did  fire,  however,  as  Hunniwell  ap- 
proached, but  the  latter  escaped  unharmed,  the  charge 
passing  over  his  head;  and  as  the  gun  was  heavily 
loaded,  it  kicked  terribly,  throwing  the  Indian  on  his 
back,  from  which  posture  he  never  rose  again,  Hunni- 
well having  carried  out  his  threat  to  the  letter.  After 
finishing  his  bloody  work,  he  took  the  head  of  the  mur- 
dered savage,  and,  putting  it  on  a  pole,  exhibited  it  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  calling  loudly  to  them  to  come  over  and 
share  the  same  fate.  This  inveterate  Indian  destroyer 
was  finally  murdered  by  the  savages  in  the  autumn  of 
1710." 

Richard  Hunnewell  was  a  member  of  the  Company 
commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Frost  with  Lieutenant 
Roger  Plaisted  in  King  Philip's  war.  (See  Bodge's 
Soldiers  of  King  Philip's  War. ) 

Third  Generation 

Charles  Hunnewell  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  (that  part 
of  the  town  which  later  became  the  town  of  Somerville) , 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Hunnewell,  son  of  Roger  Hun- 
newell. His  house  was  on  the  northeasterly  side  of  the 
present  Somerville  Avenue,  between  Craigie  and  Lowell 
streets. 

In  Wyman's  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown, 
vol.  i,  p.  526,  is  the  following  item:  "Charles,  son  of 
Richard  of  Boston,  married  Elizabeth  Davis." 
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He  married  on  Nov.  17,  1698,  Elizabeth  Davis,  and 
died  Dec.  14,  1737. 

Fourth  Generation 

Charles  Hunnewell  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  born  June 
10,  1700,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Hunnewell,  son  of 
Richard  Hunnewell,  son  of  Roger  Hunnewell;  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Patten  on  Nov.  8,  1733.  The  Charles- 
town  church  records  contain  the  record  of  the  baptism 
of  Charles  Hunnewell,  June  16,  1700,  and  also  that  of 
his  marriage  to  Margaret  Patten.    He  died  in  1769. 

Fifth  Generation 

Richard  Hunnewell  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  Hunnewell,  son  of  Charles  Hunnewell,  son 
of  Richard  Hunnewell,  son  of  Roger  Hunnewell.  He 
was  baptized  July  18,  1736,  as  appears  in  the  records  of 
the  Cambridge  First  Church.  He  married  on  June  21, 
1764,  Eunice  Thompson  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  died 
Feb.  19,  1806.    Their  children  were: 

1.  Eunice,  born  Feb.  19,  1765;  married  ElishaDoane 

and  removed  to  Maine 

2.  Jonathan,    born   Jan.    5,    1767;    married    Eliza- 

beth  

3.  Walter,-  born  Aug.  4,  1769;  died  Oct.  19,  1855 

4.  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  6,   1771;  married  William 

Russell 

*The  asterisk  is  used  to  denote,  in  the  Hunnewell  family,  the  lineal  ances- 
tors of  Horatio  Hollis  Hunnewell;  and  in  the  Welles  family  those  of  Isabella 
P.  (>X'elles)  Hunnewell.- Ed. 
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5.  Leonard,  born  Dec.  7,  1773;  died  Aug.  2,  1843 

6.  Martha,  born  April  18,  1776 

7.  Charles,  born  May  31,  1778 

8.  Ebenezer,  born  Aug.  1,  1780 

9.  William  Crosby,  born  April  8,  1786 

Richard  Hunnewell  died  Oct.  16,  1798,  and  is  buried 
in  the  old  cemetery  near  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge. 
The  inscription  upon  his  gravestone  is  as  follows : 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Hunnewell,  who  died 
Oct.  16,  1798,  aged  64  years. 

"  Draw  near,  my  friend,  and  take  a  thought 
How  soon  the  grave  may  be  your  lot. 
Make  sure  of  Christ  while  life  remain, 
And  death  will  be  eternal  gain." 


Sixth  Generation 

Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell,  a  physician  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  was  the  third  child  of  Richard  Hunnewell,  son 
of  Charles  Hunnewell,  son  of  Charles  Hunnewell,  son 
of  Richard  Hunnewell,  son  of  Roger  Hunnewell.  He 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1769.  His  birth 
is  recorded  in  the  Cambridge  Town  Records. 

Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell,  though  only  six  years  of  age 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  was  old  enough  be- 
fore its  close  to  receive  impressions  which  enabled  him 
to  remember  some  of  its  more  important  events. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1783,  and  in  Mr.  Hun- 
newell's  Scrap  Book  will  be  found  a  bond  given  by  Rich- 
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ard  Hunnewell  and  William  Hunnewell,  jr.,  and  signed 
by  them,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  three  hundred  ounces  of  silver  to  cover  the  pay- 
ment of  Walter  Hunnewell's,  a  student  in  the  college, 
debts  to  Harvard  College.  He  graduated  in  1787,  in  the 
same  class  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Judge  Cranch, 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason,  D.D.,  of  Dorchester,  Hon. 
James  Lloyd,  and  Judge  Samuel  Putnam.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  but  one  of  his  class.  He  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Spring  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

In  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Scrap  Book  will  be  found  an  offi- 
cial notification  from  Samuel  Adams,  Esq.,  Governor 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, appointing  Walter  Hunnewell  Surgeon's 
mate  of  the  First  Regiment,  First  Brigade  and  Third 
Division  of  the  Militia  of  this  Commonwealth. 

He  became  a  resident  of  Watertown  in  1798,  where 
he  passed  the  whole  of  his  professional  life. 

Miss  Graves,  in  her  book  —  Reminiscences  of  Capt. 
John  Fowle — speaks  of  Dr.  Hunnewell  as  follows :  "  He 
was  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  was  so  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  public  affairs  of  either  town  or  state.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  only  physician  in  the  town.  His  health 
continued  so  good,  even  in  his  later  years,  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  relinquish  his  professional  duties  until 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  With  such  a  long  residence 
in  Watertown,  he  was  well  known  in  all  that  vicinity  as 
a  prominent  and  respected  citizen,  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished and  skilful  physician." 

Miss  Ellen  Robbins,  in  In  the  Olden  Time,  writes  as 
follows: 
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He  became  a  resident  of  Watertown  in  1798,  where 
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nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  With  such  a  long  residence 
in  Watertown,  he  was  well  known  in  all  that  vicinity  as 
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guished and  skilful  physician." 
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"Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell's  House  came  next  to  the 
Harrington  House,  had  an  end  facing  the  Main  Road 
and  the  front  looking  out  on  Pudding  Lane.  But  the 
first  thing  to  strike  the  eye  was  his  love  of  rare  flowers 
and  fruit  trees.  At  the  modest  little  front  gate  was  a 
Pyrus  Japonica,  a  very  fine  shrub  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
that  bloomed  early  in  May,  and  amongst  my  earliest  rec- 
ollections is  that  of  seeing  children  looking  through  the 
slats  of  the  fence  at  these  showy  flowers,  and  lingering, 
later  in  the  season,  in  the  lane  to  look  for  the  delicious 
Seckel  pears  that  fell  over  the  fence.  Dr.  Hunnewell 
was  a  very  skilful  physician  and  had  a  good  practice. 
Dr.  Hosmer  was  his  rival,  and  there  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  two  doctors. 

"  I  well  remember  his  dog  Sancho,  who  followed  the 
doctor  wherever  he  went,  and  the  look  of  astonishment 
in  people's  faces  at  seeing  Sancho  trotting  down  the 
broad  aisle  of  the  church  after  his  master,  who  sat  in  a 
front  pew.  That  was  in  the  days  of  Rev.  Convers  Fran- 
cis, when  going  to  church  was  a  thing  of  course,  morning 
and  afternoon.  Opposite  Dr.  Hunnewell's  was  the 
house  known  as  the  Remington  House,  making  the  op- 
posite corner  of  Pudding  Lane." 

Dr.  Hunnewell's  house  was  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  Watertown  Free  Library  now  stands.  It  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Gardner. 

On  May  12,  1800,  the  doctor  married  Susanna  Cooke, 
daughter  of  Captain  Phineas  Cook,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Abigail  (Durant)  Cook,  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  John  Fowle.  She  was  born  about  1776  and  died 
Oct.  9,  1841. 

Miss  Graves  writes:  "Mrs.  Hunnewell  was  always 
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spoken  of  as  having  a  very  sweet  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  was  much  beloved  by  her  friends  and  relatives. 
The  Hunnewell  and  Fowle  homesteads  were  nearly  op- 
posite each  other,  and  there  was  the  closest  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  families." 

Mr.  H.  Mollis  Hunnewell  was  one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  original  purchase  of  6000  volumes  when  the  Wa- 
tertown  Public  Library  was  organized  in  1868.  Later, 
in  1882,  he  contributed  $10,000  towards  the  Library 
Building,  and  again,  in  1898,  he  made  a  substantial  addi- 
tion, which  was  used  for  a  children's  room,  a  trustees' 
room,  and  a  spare  room  for  Art  Exhibits  and  for  local 
history.  There  is  a  tablet  in  the  Library  on  which  ap- 
pears the  following: 

"  In  memory  of  Doctor  Walter  Hunnewell,  who  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  and  became  a  resident  of  Watertown 
in  1798,  where  he  practiced  medicine  for  more  than  half 
a  century  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  only  physician  in  the  town,  and  he  also  had 
a  large  number  of  patients  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Newton  and  West  Cambridge,  where  he  was  equally 
well  known  and  respected.  He  died  in  1835,  in  his  87th 
year."' 

Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell  died  Oct.  19,  1855,  leaving 
two  children: 

1.  Horatio  Hollis  Hunnewell,  born  July  27,   1810, 
married  Isabella  Pratt  Welles  in  Paris,  France, 

iMr.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell  states  he  was  the  only  physician  in  the  town. 
Miss  Ellen  Robbins's  statement  in  In  the  Olden  Time  as  to  his  rival  Dr.  Hosmer 
refers  to  the  later  years  of  his  life.— Ed. 
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on  Dec.  24,  1835,  and  died  in  Wellesley,  May 
20,  1 902 ;  aged  9 1  years,  9  months,  and  24  days 
Jane  Hunnewell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Walter  Hunne- 
well,  born  June  23,  1801,  married  John  Allen 
Underwood,  June  9,  1822,  and  died  Feb.  2, 
1855 


THE  WELLES  FAMILY 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WELLES  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALBERT   WELLES 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WELLES  FAMILY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

BY   HENRY  W.   SARGENT 

AND  NOTES 

BY   H.    HOLLIS   HUNNEWELL 


"Among  the  different  branches  of  the  Welles*  family 
in  this  country  are  traditions  of  origin,  varied,  but  not 
contradictory,  nor  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Thus 
the  descendants  of  George  (afterwards  of  Southampton, 
L.  I.),  Richard  (afterwards  of  Salisbury,  Mass.),  and 
William  (afterwards  of  Southold,  L.  I.),  known  as 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  1638,  claim  that 
there  were  three  brothers  who  came  over  together.  Also 
those  from  Isaac  (of  Barnstable,  Mass.),  Edward  (of 
Boston),  and  Thomas  (of  Ipswich)  have  the  same  tra- 
dition; also  those  of  Hugh  (of  Hartford,  contemporary, 
1636  to  1650,  with  Governor  Thomas  and  John,  his 
son) ;  whilst  the  descendants  of  Joseph  (of  Boston, 
1636,  thence  into  Rhode  Island  about  1640,  at  Wick- 
ford)  state  that  he  was  the  first  emigrant  of  the  family: 
fled  about  1629  from  London  to  avoid  religious  perse- 
cution and  to  save  his  life,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his 
seven  sons  or  brothers,  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  all  named  above;  viz.,  Isaac,  Edward,  Thomas, 
Richard,  George,  William,  and  Hugh,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  of  their  consanguinity. 

1  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Albert  Welles,  the  historian  of  this  family,  and  who  has, 
more  than  any  one  else,  devoted  himself  to  its  study,  that  the  account  of  its 
ancestry  is  voluminous  and  very  satisfactory ;  being  of  ancient  origin  (794), 
and  of  high  rank  in  Normandy  and  England,  with  royal  intermarriages,  for 
over  seven  centuries,  when  the  title  and  estates  merged  into  the  Willoughby 
and  Dymoke  families.— Henry  W.  Sargent. 
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"  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Welles  family,  like 
their  early  progenitors  in  the  East,  were  among  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  of  the  West,  and  were  the  first  settlers  of 
many  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  Western  States. 
They  have  contributed  their  full  share  towards  the  con- 
version of  '  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  into  fruit- 
ful fields.'  Edmund  Welles,  his  father  also,  Thomas 
Welles,  and  his  uncle  were  among  the  patentees  of  a 
tract  of  land,  obtained  from  the  British  crown,  consisting 
of  over  60,000  acres,  and  extending  from  Albany  to 
Lake  George. 

"This  family  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  of  this  country,  and  many  of  them  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  battle-field.  Bunker  Hill,  Fort 
Griswold,  White  Plains,  and  many  other  places  were 
scenes  of  their  valor  and  patriotism.  In  finance,  Samuel 
Welles,  of  Boston,  a  member  of  this  family,  obtained 
great  celebrity  and  vast  wealth  as  a  banker  in  Paris.  In 
the  legal  profession,  John  Welles,  of  New  York,  earned 
laurels  that  will  remain  fresh  and  unwithered  whilst  the 
law  reports  of  the  country  continue  to  be  the  advocate's 
book  of  reference.  'John  Welles  stood  alone;  he  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  greatness.'  The  wreath  which 
he  wore  was  not  won  in  a  race  with  plebeian  competitors, 
for  he  was  a  master-spirit  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
bar,  —  the  talent  and  intellectual  enterprise  of  the  Re- 
public, noble  and  generous  rivals,  who  yielded  him,  with 
common  consent  and  cheerfulness,  the  honors  he  had 
achieved." 
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First  Generation 

governor  thomas  welles  of  connecticut 

"In  the  year  1635,  John  Winthrop  (son  of  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts)  arrived  at  Boston  with  a 
commission  from  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
other  noblemen  interested  in  the  Connecticut  Patent  to 
erect  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  They 
sent  men,  ammunition,  and  £2000  sterling." — Win- 
throp's  Journal,  p.  88. 

Early  in  1636  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  with  his  private 
secretary,  Thomas  Welles,  came  out  to  Saybrook;  but 
his  lordship,  discouraged  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  every- 
thing about  him,  and  not  finding  his  golden  dreams  re- 
alized, returned  to  England,  and  left  his  secretary  be- 
hind to  encounter  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  then 
wilderness.  He,  with  his  company,  proceeded  up  the 
Connecticut  River  to  Hartford. 

Thomas  Welles  came  from  Essex  County  in  England, 
where  his  family  was  very  ancient  and  distinguished 
and  enjoyed  an  estate  and  manor  known  as  Welles  Hall, 
first  called  Rayne  Hall.  He  was  born  there,  in  the  year 
1598.  He  was  eminent  among  that  band  of  worthies 
who  planted  in  this  Western  world  the  germs  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  was  the  common  ancestor  of 
many  of  the  Welleses  in  this  country. 

He  appears  for  the  first  time  of  record  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government  in  Hartford  in  1637,  in  which 
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year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six  magistrates  first  cho- 
sen. This  office  he  held  every  successive  year  from  this 
date  till  his  decease  in  1660,  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years.  The  magistrates  at  this  time  constituted  the  high- 
est legislative  and  judicial  tribunal  in  the  colony.  In 
1 639  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  colony,  the  first  ever 
elected,  under  the  new  constitution;  and  this  office  he 
held  at  various  times  till  the  year  1651,  at  which  time, 
being  in  the  place  of  magistrate,  and  finding  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  both  burdensome,  he  himself  moved 
the  General  Court  "  to  be  eased  of  the  treasurer's  place," 
and  the  court  granted  his  motion,  and  "  did  think  of 
somebody  else  to  be  treasurer  in  his  room."  In  1641  he 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  this  office  he 
held  at  various  times.  In  1 649  he  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  two  commissioners  to  represent  Connecticut  in  the 
confederation  of  the  New  England  Colonies.  In  1654, 
Governor  Hopkins  being  in  England  and  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor Haynes  being  dead,  he  was  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  freemen,  convened  at  Hartford,  Moderator  of 
the  General  Court.  This  year  he  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  but  his 
duties  at  home  prevented  him  from  serving.  This  year, 
also,  he  was  chosen  Deputy-Governor;  in  1655  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  1656  and  1657  Deputy-Governor;  in  1658 
again  Governor,  and  in  1659  Deputy-Governor.  Owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  popular  vigilance  and  jealousy  at  this 
early  period  of  our  history,  no  man  was  allowed  to  hold 
the  office  of  Governor  two  years  in  succession.  Thomas 
Welles  died  in  office. 

Thus,  then,  stretching  over  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  colony  to  his  de- 
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cease,  we  find  Thomas  Welles  perpetually  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  occupying  the 
highest  post  in  the  colony.  What,  now,  were  his  duties, 
and  how  did  he  discharge  them?  We  have  followed 
along  down  in  the  records,  carefully  noting  his  connec- 
tion with  public  business,  and  find  ample  proof  that  he 
was  an  active,  prudent,  serious  man,  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  promoting  it  by  all  the 
measures  in  his  power. 

As  Secretary  of  State  it  was  his  duty  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Court  and  the  agreements 
of  the  colony.  We  may  presume  that  he  ably  discharged 
this  duty,  particularly  as  we  find  him  charged  at  times 
with  reducing  to  form  the  contracts  of  the  colony,  as  in 
1648  when  he  is  appointed,  with  Mr.  Cullick,  "to  draw 
up  in  writing  for  record"  the  important  agreement  of 
Connecticut  with  Mr.  Fenwick  about  Saybrook. 

It  was  this  Saybrook  affair  that  the  next  year,  when 
Mr.  Welles  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  formed  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  deliberation  in  the  first  Federal  Congress 
of  the  new  world.  Connecticut  put  a  small  duty  on  all 
grain  and  biscuit  and  beaver  exported  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  from  the  towns  situated  upon  it,  for  the 
support  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  Springfield  and  Mas- 
sachusetts rebelled,  and  there  was  warm  agitation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners;  and  both  Mr.  Welles  and 
Governor  Hopkins  nobly  sustained  the  rights  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  case,  and  were  triumphant,  having  pro- 
cured the  decision  of  every  colony  in  their  favor,  except 
that  of  "the  Bay."  Besides  this  subject,  there  came 
before  the  commissioners  the  very  serious  quarrel,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Dutch,  about  the  settlement  of 
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Delaware  Bay;  the  seizure  by  the  Dutch  of  the  vessel  of 
Mr.  Westerhouse,  in  the  harbor  of  New  Haven ;  the  mur- 
der by  the  Indians  of  Mr.  Whitmore  at  Stamford;  other 
murders  at  Southampton;  and  a  dark  plot  against  Uncas 
and  the  English  on  the  part  of  the  Narragansetts  and 
Nehantics.  The  meeting  was  an  extraordinary  one, 
called  in  view  of  serious  and  alarming  dangers.  By  a 
course  of  prudent  action,  in  which  the  counsels  of  Mr. 
Welles  had  much  influence,  war  with  the  Dutch  was 
postponed ;  the  Indians  compelled  "  to  keep  the  peace  " ; 
and  Uncas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  appeared  before 
the  commissioners  with  a  deep  stab  in  his  body  from 
an  Indian  assassin,  was  fined  one  hundred  fathoms  of 
wampum  for  too  tender  dalliance  with  the  Pequot 
squaws.  The  entire  proceedings  of  this  Congress  of 
1649  reflect  high  credit  on  the  commissioners  who  com- 
posed it,  and  on  Mr.  Welles  as  one  of  them. 

In  his  post  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Court,  and 
as  Deputy-Governor  in  1654,  Mr.  Welles  had  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  Governor,  the  Governor  himself, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  being  absent  in  England.  This  was  a  year 
of  stirring  events — of  the  arrival  of  Cromwell's  fleet  of 
ships  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  quarrel 
between  Ninigrate  and  the  Long  Island  Indians.  Gov- 
ernor Welles  twice  convoked  special  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court;  effected  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  meet  Cromwell's  officers  at  Boston;  quieted  a  violent 
dispute  between  Uncas  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Lon- 
don about  lands;  and,  by  correspondence  with  Governor 
Eaton  and  the  colony  at  New  Haven,  despatched  Lieu- 
tenant Seely  and  Captain  Mason,  with  men  and  ammu- 
nition, to  assist  the  Long  Island  Indians  and  check  the 
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assaults  of  Ninigrate.  It  was  during  his  administration 
this  year  that  the  acts  passed  sequestering  the  Dutch 
houses,  lands,  and  property  of  all  kinds  here  in  Hartford, 
and  thus  forever  cutting  off  a  fruitful  source  of  Dutch 
intrusion  and  Dutch  impudence.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  eternal  annoyance  which  the  settlers  of  Hartford  re- 
ceived from  Dutch  Point,  this  act  will  appear  a  tall  fea- 
ther in  the  cap  of  Governor  Welles. 

He  is  represented  throughout  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  estimable  and  exemplary  men  of  the  colony, 
and  of  having,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  colony,  and  it  is  said  most  of  the  early  laws  and 
papers  were  drafted  by  him.  He  was  also  regarded 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest,  if  not  the  most  wealthy,  gentle- 
men of  the  colony,  and  paid  the  largest  amount  of  taxes. 

Governor  Thomas  Welles  was  married  in  England 
about  the  year  1618.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was 
Hunt,  a  very  highly  respectable  family.  We  find  the 
Hunts  derived  from  Thomas  de  Hunt,  living  in  Stoke 
Daubenny,  County  Rutland,  40th  Edward  III  (1366), 
and  earlier  from  Richard  de  Venator,  temp.  Edward  I 
(1272).    By  her  he  had  eight  children: 

1.  Ann,  born  in  Essex,  about  1619;  married  Thomas 

Thompson 

2.  John,  born  in  Essex,  1621 

3.  Robert,  born  in  Essex,  1624;  died  prior  to  1659 

4.  Thomas,  born  in  Essex,  1627 

5.  Samuel,*  born  in  Essex,  1630,  who  lived  in  Glas- 

tonbury, then  a  part  of  Wethersfield.    He  was 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
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6.  Sarah,  born  in  Essex,  about  1632 
.; .  7.  Mary,  born  in  Essex,  about  1634 

8.  Joseph,  born  in  Hartford,  about  1637 

His  first  wife  died  in  Hartford  County,  or  Wethers- 
field,  about  1640,  and  he  was  married  again  in  Wethers- 
field,  about  1646,  to  Elizabeth  Foote  (widow  of  Nathan- 
iel Foote  of  Wethersfield,  and  daughter  of  John  Deming 
of  England) ,  by  whom  he  had  no  children ;  she  survived 
him.  In  his  old  age  he  adopted  his  grandson  Robert, 
the  son  of  John. 

He  died  at  Wethersfield,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  14,  1660, 
aged  sixty-two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Wethersfield. 
"  But  no  monument  to  his  memory  is  now  visible.  Un- 
questionably there  was  one;  and  it  might  be  found  sunk 
beneath  the  soil,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  fence  on 
the  south  side  of  the  old  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting- 
house, where  the  remains  of  the  Welles  family  for  many 
generations  now  lie  grouped." 

He  resided  much  at  Hartford  during  his  lifetime,  as 
his  public  station  required  his  presence  there.  He  owned 
a  dwelling-house  in  Hartford,  on  Cole  Street.  "There, 
on  the  east  side  of  Cole  Street,  stood  the  dwelling-house 
of  Governor  Welles,  standing  in  a  house-lot  of  seven 
acres  and  two  roods." 

Trumbull  says:  "Though  Governor  Welles  was  first 
buried  at  Wethersfield,  his  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Hartford.  Four  or  five  of  the  first  Governors 
of  Connecticut  —  Haynes,  Wyllys,  Welles,  and  Webster 
—  lie  buried  at  Hartford  without  a  monument.  Consid- 
ering their  many  and  important  public  services,  this  is 
remarkable.  But  their  virtues  have  embalmed  their 
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names,  and  will  render  their  names  venerable  to  the  lat- 
ter posterity."  A  monument  was  erected  in  the  old 
burying-ground,  1837. 


Second  Generation 

Samuel  Welles,  the  fifth  child  of  Governor  Thomas 
Welles  of  Essex,  Eng.,  was  born  in  Essex,  Eng.,  in  the 
year  1630,  whence  he  was  brought  by  his  parents,  in 
the  year  1636,  to  Saybrook,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  to  Hartford;  here  he  lived  until  1649,  when 
he  removed  to  Wethersfield,  where  he  lived  the  residue 
of  his  lifetime,  on  the  place  originally  purchased  by  his 
father. 

"  Samuel  Welles  took  the  freeman's  oath  at  Hartford, 
May  21,  1657."  He  was  elected  Deputy-Magistrate  at 
Hartford  from  1657  to  1661  inclusive. 

Copy  of  a  portion  of  will  of  Governor  Thomas  Welles, 
dated  Nov.  7,  1659: 

I  give  my  farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  river  to  be 
divided   betwixt  my  son   Samuel   and   my   grandson 
Thomas,  etc.,  my  heir  Robert  (son  of  John)  paying  £20 
per  year  to  my  son  Samuel. 
Town  Clerk's  Office 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  June  12,  1671 
A  true  copy 

Attest,  George  L.  Lord,  Clerk 

Samuel  Welles  was  twice  married.     First,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Hollister  of  Wethersfield,  in 
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1659.  Second,  to  Hannah  Lambertson,  daughter  of 
George  Lambertson  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Welles  died  July  15,  1675;  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned  whilst  crossing  the  Connecticut  River  or 
killed  by  Indians. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1.  Samuel  Welles,*  born  in  Wethersfield,  April  13,1660 


2.  Thomas      " 

'      "             "          July  29,  1662 

3.  Sarah 

'      "             "          Sept.  29,  1664 

4.  Mary 

'      "             "          Nov.  23,  1666 

5.  Ann 

'      "             "          in  1668 

6.  Elizabeth  " 

'      "             "          in  1670 

Third  Generation 

Captain  Samuel  Welles,  the  first  child  of  Samuel  Welles 
of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  grandson  of  Governor 
Thomas  Welles  of  Hartford,  was  born  in  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  April  13,  1660,  whence  he  removed,  about  1685, 
to  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  died  Aug.  28,  1731,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Samuel  Welles  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Glaston- 
bury, and  for  many  years  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut. 

On  the  Hartford  Record  of  Lands  is  a  petition  to  the 
Court,  Oct.  13,  1687,  signed  by  Samuel  Welles  and 
others. 

"  In  1693  Sergeant  Samuel  Welles  and  others  formed 
a  committee,  appointed  by  the  town  of  Glastonbury,  to 
build  a  house  for  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens." 

Samuel  Welles  was  married  in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
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June  20,  1683,  to  Ruth  (daughter  of  a  Mr.  Rice  of  Glas- 
tonbury), who  died  in  Glastonbury,  March  30,  1742, 
aged  eighty-three  years. .  She  bore  him  six  children : 

1.  Mary  or  Mercy  Welles,   born   in   Glastonbury, 

Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1684;  died  Nov.  1,  1684 

2.  Samuel  Welles,  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July 

9,  1688;  died  Oct.  1,  1688 

3.  Samuel  Welles*   (Yale  College,  1707),  born  in 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  24,  1689 

4.  Thomas  Welles,  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Feb. 

14,  1693 

5.  Thaddeus  Welles,  born  in  Glastonbury,   Conn., 

May  27,  1695 

6.  Silas  Welles,  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  March 

4,  1700 


Fourth  Generation 

Samuel  Welles,  the  third  child  of  Captain  Samuel 
Welles  of  Glastonbury,  the  first  child  of  Samuel  Welles 
of  Wethersfield,  the  fifth  child  of  Governor  Thomas 
Welles  of  Hartford,  was  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
Dec.  24,  1689. 

After  a  preparatory  education  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1707.  This  college  began  to  con- 
fer degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1702,  and  the  first  seven 
years  fell  short  of  seven  graduates  a  year.  This  is  men- 
tioned to  show  the  slow  progress  of  an  institution  now 
numbering  more  annual  graduates  than  any  other  in  the 
land,  except  Harvard.  Mr.  Welles's  name  in  the  college 
degrees  was  designated  by  V.  D.  M.  After  leaving  col- 
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lege  he  studied  divinity,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  a 
parish  in  the  town  of  Lebanon  in  1711.  In  this  profes- 
sion and  relation  he  was  very  acceptable  to  his  people 
for  some  years.  He  became  affianced  to  Miss  Arnold, 
only  child  of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston  who  had  been  a  London  captain. 

The  parents  of  Miss  Arnold  were  unwilling  he  should 
marry  their  daughter  unless  he  abandoned  his  parish 
and  came  to  reside  with  them  in  Boston,  which  he  was 
subsequently  enabled  to  do,  having  obtained  from  his 
church  a  dismissal,  to  their  great  sorrow;  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Williams  becoming  his  successor.  To  facilitate  this 
object  more  readily,  Mr.  Welles  sold  him  his  house,  still 
standing  (1874)  near  the  old  Norwich  road,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  large  pine  tree. 

Mr.  Welles  then  left  for  Boston,  and  was  married  to 
Miss  Hannah  Arnold  in  Boston  on  Sept.  15,  1719,  by 
the  Rev.  Benj.  Wadsworth,  Presbyterian  [as  appears 
in  the  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  85].  In  this  lady  he  found  a 
kind  and  affectionate  wife;  and  her  parents  soon  after 
dying,  Mr.  Welles  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  an 
ample  landed  estate,  consisting  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Boston,  particularly  where  Boylston  Market  now 
stands,  nearly  an  acre,  and  several  acres  with  a  wharf 
called  Welles  Wharf,  at  the  South  End,  with  other  valu- 
able estates  in  Pleasant  and  Nassau  streets,  the  Neck, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  whole  charge  of  this  large  fortune,  after  the  death 

of  his  father-in-law,  devolving  upon  Mr.  Welles,  he  set 

himself  diligently  at  work  to  improve  it  by  building  a 

block  of  three  houses  near  the  present  market,  he  him- 
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self  residing  in  the  south  part  of  this  block.  His  house 
is  represented  as  very  imposing  and  expensive  for  the 
times,  the  four  large  panels  in  the  parlor  being  painted 
to  represent  the  four  seasons,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
room  were  painted  landscapes  representing  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  country,  executed  by  a  Flemish  ar- 
tist of  great  distinction  in  those  days.  So  highly  es- 
teemed were  they  that,  upon  the  demolition  of  the  house, 
they  were  eagerly  purchased,  and  are  still  in  preserva- 
tion [1874]. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Welles  to  Boston,  he 
was  called  to  fill  various  public  offices,  such  as  Judge  of 
the  Lower  Courts,  representative  of  the  people,  etc.  He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council  for  the 
(then)  colony.  He  was  a  Whig  in  principle,  and  was 
chosen  to  meet  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  then  eleven  in  number,  to  devise  a  union 
upon  a  more  liberal  system.  The  plan,  it  would  appear, 
was  fraught  with  a  spirit  of  independence  and  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  mother  country  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  times,  and  it  failed  of  support  in  1754. 

Mr.  Welles  was  for  many  years  afterwards  usefully 
occupied  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  an  attention  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 
His  children  were: 

1.  Samuel  Welles,*  born  in  Boston,  March  5,  1725 

2.  Arnold  Welles,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1727 

3.  Abigail  Welles,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  2,  1730 

The  two  boys  were  prepared  for  college  at  the  town 
school  by  the  elder  Lovell,  and  graduated  at  Harvard, 
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the  eldest  in  1744,  the  youngest  in  1745.  Abigail  was 
said  to  have  kept  pace  with  her  brothers  in  the  study  of 
the  learned  languages.  She  married  a  Mr.  Waldo  and 
died  early,  without  issue. 

Mr.  Welles's  visits  were  frequent  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  still  held  large  tracts  of  land  in  Glastonbury, 
Lebanon,  etc.,  derived  from  his  ancestor.  Governor 
Thomas  Welles.  Mr.  Samuel  Welles  died  May  20, 
1770,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

Boston,  Mass.,  1850. 
After  a  long  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  the  decease 
of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Welles  is  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  May  20,  1770.  The  preceding  exhibits  a  long, 
useful,  and  honorable  life,  in  which  there  was  much  to 
recur  to  with  pleasing  retrospection  by  his  descendants, 
as  well  as  much  to  influence  in  a  good  example.  The 
facts  have  been  carefully  collected  for  the  family  by  one 
who  values  a  good  name,  and  subscribes  himself  their 
friend  and  relative, 

■     John  Welles. 


Fifth  Generation 

Samuel  Welles  of  Boston,  merchant,  the  first  child  of 
Samuel  Welles  of  Boston,  the  third  child  of  Captain 
Samuel  Welles  of  Glastonbury,  the  first  child  of  Samuel 
Welles  of  Wethersfield,  the  fifth  child  of  Governor 
Thomas  Welles  of  Hartford,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
March  5,  1725.  He  was  a  resident  and  a  selectman  of 
Natick  in  1763,  and  died  Oct.  15,  1799. 
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He  was  married  in  Boston,  Dec.  17,  1772,  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Pratt  of  New  York, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children: 

1.  Abigail,*  born  in  Natick,  Aug.  21,  1776.    She  was 

baptized  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Badger,  and  mar- 
ried her  cousin  John,  son  of  Arnold  Welles,  in 
1794 

2.  Samuel,  born  in  Natick,  April  22,  1778;  baptized 

by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Badger 

3.  Hannah,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1779;  died  June 

17,  1841 

4.  Benjamin,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  13,  1781;  died 

July  21,  1860 

5.  Arnold,   born  in  Boston,  Aug.   31,    1786;   died 

March,  1845 

6.  Isabella  Pratt,  born  in  Boston,  April  13,   1788; 

died  1794 

Samuel  Welles  was  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1744,  his  name  being 
placed  in  the  catalogue  at  the  head  of  his  class,  from  his 
social  position.' 

Mr.  Hunnewell  writes  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  our  good  friend  and  relative,  the  late 
Henry  W.  Sargent,  in  his  History  of  the  Welles  Family 
published  in  1874,  in  speaking  of  our  ancestor  Samuel 
Welles  of  the  fifth  generation,  makes  the  statement  that 
he  lived  and  died  in  Boston,  without  alluding  to  his  long 
residence  in  Natick,  has  induced  me  to  look  into  the  mat- 

iThis  system  of  social  gradation  was  in  vogue  till  1773.— Ed. 
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ter  very  carefully,  and  I  will  here  give  the  result  of  my 
investigation.  I  do  this  especially  for  the  benefit  of  his 
descendants  in  our  branch  of  the  family,  who  have  be- 
come so  closely  identified  with  that  town  and  whose  in- 
terests in  it  are  likely  to  continue  and  increase  in  the 
future;  many  of  them  having  made  it  their  home  for 
a  large  portion  of  each  year,  and  done  much  to  improve 
their  estates  by  the  erection  of  costly  residences  and 
most  liberal  expenditures  in  beautifying  the  grounds. 

The  questions,  who  were  their  ancestors;  why  they 
happened  to  locate  themselves  up  in  the  woods  among 
the  Indians;  and  what  were  the  actual  circumstances 
under  which  they  found  themselves,  —  will  become 
more  and  more  interesting  as  time  passes  on;  and  it  is 
hoped  the  information  here  furnished  will  enable  them 
to  realize  more  fully  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  their  ancestor  made  his  first  purchase  of  the 
wild  Indian  lands  in  1763. 

As  to  what  may  have  been  Mr.  Welles's  motive  in 
leaving  Boston  to  settle  down  in  Natick,  I  can  say  no- 
thing definite.  I  have  heard  it  said  in  the  family  that 
he  did  not  like  Boston  east  winds,  but  I  think  it  more 
probable  he  had  in  mind  the  making  of  investments  in 
what  were  called  Natick  Indian  Rights  to  lands  in  that 
town,  as  these  were  attracting  some  attention  at  that 
time.  He  commenced  making  these  purchases  immedi- 
ately, and  that  would  naturally  require  his  presence  on 
the  spot,  and  may  have  had  some  influence  in  deciding 
him  to  settle  there. 

It  is  found,  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Town  Records,  that  Mr.  Welles  became  a  resident  of 
Natick  in  the  year  1763,  and  that  he  remained  there 
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summer  and  winter  for  a  number  of  years — precisely 
how  many  is  somewhat  doubtful.  We  know,  however, 
he  was  elected  a  selectman  that  same  year,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  his  serving  the  town  in  that  capacity  to  1 775, 
and  of  his  claiming  a  residence  there  even  up  to  1793. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  may  have  re- 
moved to  Boston  previous  to  that  year,  as  he  was  mar- 
ried in  December,  1772,  and  had  children  growing  up 
whose  education  could  not  have  been  easily  pursued 
unless  they  resided  in  the  city,  the  conveniences  for  trav- 
elling between  the  two  places  not  being  quite  so  good  as 
at  the  present  day. 

Our  relative  appears  to  have  been  for  many  years  an 
influential  man  in  the  town,  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
public  affairs,  which,  though  not  of  a  great  magnitude, 
still  must  have  been  laborious,  requiring  much  time  and 
attention,  as  copies  of  a  few  vouchers  of  expenditures 
here  subjoined  will  show.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
meeting  that  chose  delegates  to  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress in  1775;  and  was  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
owners  in  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  remonstrated 
against  the  division  of  the  parish  of  Needham  in  1793. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a  day  of 
small  things;  an  impoverished  people,  discontented  and 
overtaxed,  struggling  to  exchange  one  form  of  govern- 
ment for  another;  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  with  little 
but  large  tracts  of  uncleared  land  to  base  their  credit 
upon.  Natick  was  not  an  incorporated  town  until  1770, 
and  contained  only  two  hundred  white  inhabitants  and 
as  many  Indians  and  blacks.  It  had  only  the  privileges 
of  an  English  parish  or  district,  granted  in  1746.  It 
could  not  settle  a  minister  nor  remove  its  meeting-house 
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without  consent  of  the  General  Court.  It  had  within  its 
limits  an  Indian  Mission  governed  by  an  outside  corpo- 
ration, and  an  Indian  and  English  proprietorship  that 
controlled,  under  the  General  Court,  the  division  and 
disposal  of  the  common  lands.  Vouchers  for  the  small- 
est payments  being  still  preserved  among  the  Town  Rec- 
ords, I  am  able  to  give  here  a  few  copies  as  curiosities : 

1765.  Natick  to  Samuel  Welles,  Dr. 

Aug.  8,  To  23  yds.  stout  Ticklinburg 
Delivered  Whitney  for  Black 
James's  Daughter  13/6  £1-17-U 

Dec.  19,  To  7  yards  ditto  for  Ditto's  wife      4-14-6 

1766. 
May  26,  To  121  yds.  delivered  J.  Perry         7-10 


£14-1-7^ 


E.  E.  Samuel  Welles 

Natick,  Dec.  14,  1769. 
To  John  Felch,  Treasr.  : 

Please  to  pay  William  Cary  or  his  order  one  pound 
ten  shillings,  lawful  money,  being  for  his  keeping  and 
boarding  the  widow  Jane  Kendrick,  and  this  shall  be 
your  discharge  for  so  much  in  the  Treasury. 
Samuel  Welles  \ 
Robert  Jenison   >  Selectmen. 

WlLLM  BORLEN       ) 
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Natick,  April  3,  1775. 
To  J.  Felch,  Treasr. : 

Please  pay  Brown  thirty  shillings,  lawful  money,  for 
being  schoolmaster  at  the  West  Part  in  the  new  school- 
house,  and  this  shall  be  your  discharge. 

Samuel  Welles^ 

Ths.  Sawin  -  Selectmen. 

Elijah  Bacon     ) 

Fifth  Generation  Continued 

Arnold  Welles,  second  child  of  Samuel  Welles  of 
Boston,  was  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1727.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1745,  his  name  being  placed 
in  the  catalogue  at  the  head  of  his  class,  from  his  social 
position.  He  married,  in  1760,  Susannah  Jones,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Jones  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  and  died  in  Boston, 
August,  1802.    His  children  were: 

1.  Arnold,  born  in  1761 ;  died  in  1827 

2.  John,*  born  Oct.  14,  1764;  died  Sept.  26,  1855; 

married  his  cousin  Abigail,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Welles,  in  1794 

3.  Samuel,  born  about  1774:  lost  at  sea 

4.  Hannah,  born  March   11,   1776;  died  Nov.  20, 

1845 

5.  William,  died  in  infancy 

His  house  was  situated  on  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Arnold  Welles  was  born  in  the  south  part  of  a  block  of 
buildings  of  three  houses  (a  mode  then  new  in  the  coun- 
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try)  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Boylston  streets. 
He  was  educated  at  the  South  Latin  School,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  older  James  Lovell.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  much  respected  for  that 
correctness  and  dignified  courtesy  of  manners  which 
was  peculiar  to  him  through  life.  Soon  after  leaving 
college  he  selected  the  useful  and  honorable  profession 
of  a  merchant,  which  he  exercised  with  that  uprightness 
and  punctuality  so  highly  beneficial  to  the  community 
in  this  class  of  citizens.  In  the  year  1754  he  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  his  father,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Welles, 
and  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  commission- 
ers to  devise  a  union  of  the  several  colonies  as  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Hon.  Samuel  Welles.  He  appears 
to  have  carefully  attended  their  debates,  and  has 
left  in  his  own  handwriting  the  then  proposed  plan  of 
union. 

Though  often  invited  or  chosen  to  public  office,  yet 
from  a  regard  to  his  business  as  well  as  a  preference  for 
private  and  domestic  life,  he  was  best  pleased  to  turn  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  those  whom  he  thought 
well  qualified,  without  seeming  himself  insensible  to  the 
public  esteem  which  he  highly  valued.  On  one  occasion 
he  seems  to  have  made  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
for  on  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and  accepted 
the  office  of  the  presidency  of  the  Branch  in  Boston,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  acceptably  discharged  until  his 
decease  in  the  year  1802. 

A  course  of  life  thus  influenced  by  correct  principles, 
and  those  manifested  in  the  most  dignified  manner, 
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EORGE  tht  Third, 

By  the  Grace  of  GOD,  of 
Great-Britain^  France  and 
Ireland,    KING,    Defender 

of  the  Faith,   &c. 


To  all  unto  whom  thefe  Prefents  jhall  comCy  Greeting. 


That  We  have  affigned  and  con- 
9  ftituted,  and  do  by  thefe  Pre- 
ftkwe  a^-appoint.  Our  Trufty  and 


l&^notoge 


weU  heioxt^M^^^n^f^^/^^^^. 

to  be  one  of  Our  Juftices    to  keep    Our  Peace  •j^ 


y 


And  to  keep  and  caufe  to  be  kept,  the  Laws  ^d  Ordinances  made  for  the  good  of  the 
Peace  and  for  the  Confervation  of  the  fame,  and  for  the  Quiet,  Rule  and  Government  of 
Our  People  in  the  faidOjunty,  in  all  and  every  the  Articles  thereof  according  to  the  Force, 
Form  ai|d  Effed  of  the  fame,  and  to  chaftize  and  punifh  all  Perfons  offending  againft 
the  Form  of  thofe  Laws  and  Ordinances  orany  of  them  b  theCounty  aforefaid,  as  accor- 
ding to  the  Form  of  thofe  Laws  and  OrdinaiKies  Iball  be  fit  to  beilone  ;  And  to  caufe  to 
come  before  him  the  faid/'r^^O^J^^^^^^^  t,--^^  all  thofe  that  fliall  break  the 
Peace,  or  attempt  any  Thing  againft  the  fame,  or  that  fhall  threaten  any  of  our  People 
in  their  Perfons,  or  in  burning  their  Houfes,  to  find  fufEcient  Security  for  the  Peace,  and 
for  the  good  Behaviour,  towards  Us  and  our  People  ;  and  if  they  Ihallfefufe  to  find  fucb 
Security,  then  to  caufe  them  to  be  kept  fafe  in  Prifon  until  they  fhall  find  the  fame  j 
and  to  do  and  perform  in  the^  County  aforefaid,  all  and  whatfoever,  according  to  the 
Laws  and  Ordinances  of  our  faid  Province,  or  any  of  them,  a  Juftipe  of  the  Peace  may 
and  ought  to  do  and  perform  '2^p^^^^7y^.^:^^?A^^^i^^^^y^^,;^'^,^^ 
fie/iul^^^^^^^e^^^c^if^^^n^  <^^=^  c-^^  (accordmg  to  the  Tenour  of  the 
CommifTion  to  them  granted)  to  enquire  by  the  Oaths  of  good  and  lawful  Men  of  our 
faid  County,  by  whom  the  Truth  may  be  the  better  known,  of  all  and  all  manner  of 
Thefts,  TrefpafTes,  Riots,  Routs  and  unlawful  Affcmblies  whatfoever,  and  all  apd 
fingular  other  Mifdeeds  and  Offences  of  which  by  Law  Juflices  of  the  Peace  in  their 
General  Seffions  may  and  ought  to  enquire,  by  whomfoever  or  howfoever  done  or  per- 
petrated, or  which  fhall  hereafter  happen,  howfoever  to  be  done  or  attempted  in  the 
County  aforefaid,  contrary  to  the  Form  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  aforefaid,  made  for 
the  common  Good  of  our  Province  aforefaid  and  the  People  thereof  -,0-^2^,  ,ii^^i^^ 

(according  to  the  Tenour  of  the  Commifjon  to  them  granted  as  aforefaid  )  to  hear  add 
determine  all  and  fingular  the  faid  Thefts,  Trefpafles,  Riots,  Routs,  unlawful  Affcmblies, 
and  all  and  fingular  other  the  Premiles,  and  to  do  therein  as  to  Juftice  appertaineth. 
according  to  the  Laws,  Statutes  and  Ordinances  aforefaid. 

3'C^  ITcEnnCnp  U)l)frCrf,  JVe  have  caufed  the  publkk  SeaUf  our  Province  of  the 
Maffachufet^-Bay  aforefcud,  to  he  hereunto  affixed  :   VSAxVAti^J^^fi^/ii^r^i'^y^a-^^ 
9a^  i^a-^^^^-TZ.'  2^-:^^-e^cz£y,  ^2^^^e^n^i:fv^^n  Chief  of  Our  faid  Province, 


^ -if i!^e^^^if^<_^in  Chief  .,  ^..,  j-.^j.  ,  ^^„,^^. 
at  Boston.  '^'^^^0^  jS^aj^i^/'^^ive'?77(f,i.ry  ^4/<^  '^^  ^-^^.f  "^^^"z.rgcl- 


ccf^M^^^^^c^eJ  ^^^^^^'^^^^^z^^i^^.dScv^L^ 
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made  him  an  object  of  respect  with  the  pubHc  and  of 
love  and  admiration  with  his  family  and  children. 

He  expressed  a  wish  a  little  before  his  decease,  which 
was  the  only  allusion  his  regard  to  the  living  allowed  to 
pass  his  lips,  and  he  spoke  in  fervent  aspiration:  "May 
I,  if  right  in  extending  my  cares  beyond  the  days,  be 
blessed  with  a  continuance  of  my  present  ease  and  be 
enabled  to  bear  what  is  by  Providence  allotted  me." 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  Arnold  Welles,  than  whom 
many  have  lived  greater,  some  wiser,  but  few  more 
correct.  John  Welles. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  by  H.  Hollis  Hunne- 
well,  written  in  February,  1900: 

Having  been  engaged  lately  in  looking  over  some  old 
family  letters  and  papers  going  back  a  century  or  more, 
I  think  it  may  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  our  de- 
scendants, one  of  these  days,  for  me  to  refer  to  them. 

A  copy  of  Hannah  Jones's  will,  made  in  1781,  is  the 
oldest  document  met  with.  This  lady  was  the  wife 
of  John  Jones  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  and  her  daughter  Su- 
sannah Jones  married  Arnold  Welles  in  1760.  The 
document  in  question  is  particularly  interesting  to  our 
family,  as  by  it  she  bequeaths  one  fourth  of  her  estate 
to  her  daughter  Susannah,  which  must  embrace  some 
portion  of  our  Washington  Street  estates,  Nos.  222-226, 
that  having  always  been  called  the  "  Spooner  Estate" 
from  the  fact  that  her  two  grandsons  by  that  name  like- 
wise inherited  one  fourth  part  of  her  estates,  and  that 
portion  was  subsequently  purchased  of  them  by  their 
relatives.  What  was  the  value  of  that  property  in  those 
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days  I  cannot  say;  probably  one  or  two  dollars  per  foot; 
whereas  at  the  present  moment  it  must  be  near  $150  to 
$200!  That  it  should  remain  in  the  same  family  so 
many  years  is  a  rare  circumstance,  as  well  as  creditable, 
and  I  hope  such  will  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  present 
century.  Even  had  it  been  sold  fifty  years  ago,  our 
pockets  would  have  suffered  considerably. 


Sixth  Generation 

John  Welles,  second  son  of  Arnold  of  Boston,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1764.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  26, 
1855.  He  married  in  that  city,  in  1794,  Abigail  Welles, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Welles  of  Boston.  She  was  born 
in  Natick,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1776,  and  died  in  Boston, 
April  29,  1844.  He  was  a  merchant;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1 782.    Their  children  were : 

1.  Susan  Jones,  born  in  1796;  died  Jan.  1,  1871 

2.  John,  died  early 

3.  John,  died  early 

4.  William,  died  early 

5.  Mary,  died  early 

6.  Jane,  born  in  1805 

7.  Arnold  F.,  born  in  1807;  died  Oct.  29,  1844 

8.  Benjamin  P.,  born  in  1 809 ;  died  in  January,  1 840 

9.  Isabella  Pratt,*  born  Sept.  7,  1812,  in  Dorchester, 

Mass. 
10.  Edward,  died  early 

Family  Reminiscences,  by  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  writ- 
ten in  February,  1900: 
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JOHN  WELLES. 


days  I  car:);  irs  per  foot; 

whereas  ,  ear  $150  to 

$200'  family  so 

H'  .reditable, 

J  '     nresent 

c\:  our 


Sixth  Ge.nl-kaiuj.n 

Juha  Welles,  second  son  of  Arnold  of  B<.-^( 
in  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1764.  He  died  in  Bostui  :v.j  ..- 
1855.  He  married  in  that  city,  in  1794,  Abigail  NX'eiles, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Welles  of  Boston.  She  was  horn 
in  Natick.  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1776,  and  died  in  Boston, 
April  29,  1 844.  He  was  a  merchant ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1782.    '^^^fM^^^  were: 

1.  Susan  Jones,  born  in  '796,  died  Jan.  1,  1871 

2.  John,  died  early 

3.  John,  died  early 

4.  William,  died  early 

5.  Mary,  died  early 

6.  Jane,  born  in  1805 

7.  Arnold  F.,  born  in  1807;  died 

8.  Benjamin  P.,born  in  1809;  d;^. 

9.  Isabella  Pratt,*  born  Sept. 7,  l>^l^  ,r.  Uu;viie:iicr, 

Mass. 
10    Kdward,  died  early 

Famiiv  Remmiscences,  by  H  H   i  <-    '  in, lewell,  writ- 
ten m  February,  1900: 
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Among  the  old  family  papers  I  have  discovered  many- 
letters  from  our  ancestor  John  Welles  (of  the  sixth  gen- 
eration). They  were  mostly  written  to  members  of  his 
family  in  Boston  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1 835, 
where  he  went  with  his  wife,  when  he  was  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Isa- 
bella to  the  writer.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected  in 
this  community,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture many  years. 

Copy  of  the  original  letter,  in  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Scrap 
Book,  written  by  John  Welles,  when  twelve  years  old,  to 
his  mother,  and  also  a  letter  written  by  Arnold  Welles  to 
his  son  John. 


Hon'd  Madam: 

I  take  this  first  opportunity  to  comply  with  your  de- 
sire. I  write  in  obedience  to  your  command,  and  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am  well.  I  am  contented  here,  and  ex- 
pect to  make  you  a  short  visit  in  a  little  time  by  favor  of 
Mr.  Shute.  Give  my  duty  to  Papa  and  love  to  all  the 
family. 

Your  dutiful  son, 

John  Welles. 
HiNGHAM,  Sept.  10,  1776. 


Boston,  March  29,  1777. 
My  dear  Son: 

I  did  not  design  your  letter  of  the  27th  should  have 
lain  so  long  unanswered.    It  was  very  welcome  to  us;  it 
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found  us  earnestly  wishing  to  hear  from  you,  having 
been  some  time  without  any  account.  Hearing  of  your 
being  well,  though  the  greatest,  was  not  the  only  plea- 
sure your  letter  gave  us.  All  of  us  agree  that  your  hand- 
writing, which  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  time  past, 
is  apparently  mended.  To  write  well  is  a  very  pretty 
and  useful  accomplishment,  and  your  time  of  life  the 
most  favorable  for  attaining  it.  1  hope  you  will  let  it 
have  its  due  attention.  We  are  glad  to  find  your  prog- 
ress in  other  branches  of  learning  has  so  far  justified 
Mr.  Shute.  You  will  soon  begin  to  taste  the  fruits  of 
what  you  may  now  think  a  task  and  labor.  You  seem 
strongly  to  wish  me  recompensed  for  my  care  of  you;  I 
wish  for,  I  can  receive  no  ampler  recompense  than  to 
see  you  hereafter  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  this  day  received  an  account  that  the  post 
at  Peek's  Hill  has  been  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroyed, and  that  two  more  French  vessels  are  arrived 
at  the  eastward  with  stores. 

We  hope  this  will  find  you  well,  as  it  leaves  all  at 
home,  through  the  goodness  of  God.    They  join  with  me 
in  assurances  of  the  tenderest  regard  for  you. 
I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  Father, 
Arnold  Welles. 

P.S.    Your  ma  sends  her  love  to  you,  and  desires  you 

would  send  up  by  your  cousin,  who  brings  this,  your 

nankeen  coat  and  jacket,  which  you  have  outgrown,  and 

they  design  to  fit  for  your  brother  Sammy.    Take  care 
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to  present  your  ma's  and  my  compliments  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shute  and  family. 

Addressed : 

Mr.  John  Welles,  at  Hingham. 

In  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Scrap  Book,  are  contained  two  offi- 
cial notices  from  their  Excellencies  the  Governors  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  the  Hon. 
John  Welles  of  Boston  of  his  election  as  Senator  from 
the  County  of  Suffolk.  One  is  dated  May  13,  181 1 ;  the 
other  is  dated  May  10,  1813,  in  the  37th  year  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  Court  being  held  May 
26.  [Signature  of  Secretary  of  State  torn  off.]  On  the 
side  is  the  signature  of  Governor  Caleb  Strong. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Hunnewell  says: 

Mr.  Welles  resided  for  many  years  of  his  life  at  59 
Summer  Street,  and  died  there  in  1855,  when  ninety-one 
years  of  age.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, was  president  several  years  of  the  old  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Society  when  Daniel  Webster,  Peter 
C.  Brooks,  President  Quincy,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens  were  its  members.  He  owned  a  valuable  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  where  he 
passed  the  summer  months  the  first  part  of  his  married 
life.  Later  on.  South  Natick,  where  his  wife,  Abigail, 
was  born,  Aug.  21,  1776,  became  his  summer  resi- 
dence, and  his  family,  with  their  relatives  the  Henry 
Sargents,  occupied  the  old  house  still  standing  on  the 
Welles  farm  at  the  corner  of  Pond  Road.  This  estate 
came  into  our  possession  by  inheritance  some  fifty  years 
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ago,  but  has  since  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
additional  purchases  of  land  adjoining  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  have  been,  likewise,  many  improve- 
ments going  on  during  this  long  interval  by  the  planting 
of  thousands  of  trees,  and  the  erection  by  members  of 
the  family  of  eight  expensive  mansion  houses,  which 
have  added  materially  to  the  attractions  and  prosperity 
of  the  town,  whose  name  has  been  in  part  changed  to 
Wellesley.  That  we  may  continue  to  be  intimately  and 
honorably  identified  with  the  history  of  the  town  for  an- 
other century  at  least  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Welles  inherited  a  considerable  property  for  those 
days,  but  it  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  interest  he 
had  in  the  firm  of  Welles  &  Co.,  Paris,  of  whom  his 
cousin,  Samuel  Welles,  was  the  active  partner.  This 
house  suffered  great  losses  by  the  great  commercial  cri- 
sis of  1837  in  this  country,  but  a  settlement  was  made 
with  it,  and  Mr.  Welles  withdrew  as  a  partner,  fortu- 
nately, a  short  time  previous  to  that  event. 

From  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
October,  1855: 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  Class 
of  1782,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  of 
the  College  Alumni  in  the  order  of  graduation.  Mr. 
Welles  was  very  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  op- 
erations in  the  period  included  between  the  years  1790 
and  1820.  He  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  original 
claimants  for  the  French  spoliation  prior  to  the  year 
1800.  In  early  life  he  was  in  business  with  his  father, 
the  late  Arnold  Welles.  In  1802  he  was  of  the  firm  of 
John  and  Samuel  Welles  (Compting  Room,  Franklin 
Street,  Boston),  and  in  1815  the  style  was  changed  to 
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Commontoealtl^  of  ^assaclittsettst. 


o^'O/^T^riy'^    in  our  County  of  Ql^/M:.>^^^ryP 


Greeting  : — 
WHEREAS  it  appears  by  ae  returns  duly  made 
into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  which  have  been  examined  in  conformity  to  the 
nde  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  that 
you  were  elected  a  Senator  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
County  of     d^^^^^^"    for  this  Commonwealth 

^You  are  hereby  summoned  to   attend  and  assist 

at  a  General  Court,  to  be  begun  and  holden  at  the 
State-house,  in  Boston,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  the 


present  month,  being  the  ~p^cj 


{^^,^^^/yi7  day  of 


May,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  due  Convention  of 
the  Senators  on  the  day  aforesaid,  for  the  transacting 
of  the  Legislative  business  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Given^  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  afofrsafd;  at 
the  Council  Chamber,  in  Boston,  with  the  Seal 
of  the  State  affixed,  this  ^/.^r//^?^  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  u:/i6^^and  in  the^TyC^^/y?^ 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


Secretary  of  the  State, 


John  and  Benjamin  Welles.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
connected  with  the  well-known  banking  house  of  Welles 
&  Co.,  Paris.  He  has  several  times  served  as  a  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
He  was  in  the  Executive  Council  when  Caleb  Strong 
was  Governor.  He  was  first  elected  a  Representative  in 
1805.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Common  Council 
elected  under  the  City  Charter  in  1822,  and  the  next 
year  was  chosen  President  of  that  branch  of  the  City 
Government.  Mr.  Welles  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  societies  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  for  years  was  an  active  officer  of  the  old 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and 
was  associated  with  the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell  in  editing 
the  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  organization. 
In  all  his  public  trusts  he  had  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  constituents.  He  was  a  Federal  in  his  politics, 
and  during  his  long  life  was  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  upright  merchants  of  the  old  school. 


Seventh  Generation 

Isabella  Pratt  Welles,  ninth  child  of  John  and  Abigail 
Welles,  born  in  Dorchester,  Sept.  7,  1812;  baptized  at 
the  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Channing,  Jan.  30,  1814;  married  in  Paris,  Dec.  24, 
1835,  Horatio  Hollis  Hunnewell,  son  of  Dr.  Walter 
Hunnewell  of  Watertown,  Mass. 

Family  Reminiscences,  by  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  writ- 
ten January,  1901 : 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  History  of  the 
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Welles  Family  that  our  branch  of  it  consisted  of  John 
Welles,  who  married  his  cousin  Abigail  Welles  in  1794. 
Their  children  who  lived  to  become  of  age  were  Arnold 
F.  Welles,  Susan  Jones  Welles,  Jane  Welles,  Benjamin 
Pratt  Welles,  and  Isabella  Pratt  Welles.  The  latter  and 
Arnold  F.  Welles  were  the  only  ones  of  the  family  who 
married,  and  of  A.  F.  Welles's  children  the  only  one  liv- 
ing at  this  time  is  George  Derby  Welles,  born  Sept.  28, 
1843.  He  married  a  Frenchwoman  in  Paris,  but  has  no 
family,  so  at  his  decease  there  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
no  descendant  of  our  branch  of  the  Welles  family  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Welles  in  existence,  —  a  rather  singular 
circumstance,  considering  the  size  of  the  family. 

Of  the  other  branch  of  our  immediate  Welles  family, 
Samuel  Welles,  the  banker,  with  whom  the  writer  lived 
fifteen  years  in  Paris,  left  one  child  only,  a  son,  Samuel 
Welles,  born  in  Summer  Street,  Boston,  March  22,  1834, 
while  his  mother  was  on  a  short  visit  to  this  country, 
making  quite  a  family  sensation,  she  having  been  mar- 
ried nearly  twenty  years.  This  son,  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1841,  his  mother  having  married  again, 
took  the  name  and  title  of  his  stepfather  and  was  called 
Count  Welles  de  La  Valette.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Rouher,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  Prime  Min- 
ister for  many  years  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  aided  by 
his  influence  they  obtained  many  important  offices  in  the 
French  government  during  the  Empire.  The  count  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son,  who  died  in  Africa,  so  there 
are  no  male  issue  living  from  that  source. 

Of  the  only  other  source  of  the  above  branch  of  our 
Immediate  Welles  family,  there  is  only  one  descendant 
bearing  the  name  Welles:  Benjamin  Welles,  born  Jan. 
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11,  1857,  only  son  of  Benjamin  Sumner  Welles  who 
married  Katherine  Schermerhorn  of  New  York,  June  6, 
1850.  Benjamin  Sumner  Welles,  born  Dec.  23,  1823, 
son  of  Benjamin  Welles,  brother  of  Samuel  Welles  who 
married  Mehitable  Stoddard  Sumner,  Aug.  1,  1815.  It 
will  be  seen  then  from  that,  that  there  are  only  two  living 
descendants  of  Samuel  Welles  and  Hannah  Arnold, 
married  Sept.  15,  1719  (fourth  generation), bearing  the 
name  of  Welles  —  namely,  George  D.  Welles  and  Benja- 
min Welles  (eighth  generation)  ;  and  consequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  notes,  the  perpetuity  of  the  name 
depends  upon  the  descendants  of  said  Benjamin  Welles. 

It  also  looks,  —  very  much  to  my  surprise,  —  from  the 
following,  that  it  will  depend  entirely  on  Walter  Hunne- 
well's  children  if  the  extinction,  in  this  country,  of  our 
family  name  of  "  Hunnewell "  does  not  take  place  in  one 
or  two  more  generations! 

The  following  are  now  living  who  bear  the  name  of 
Hunnewell: 

FIVE  SONS 

F.  W.  Hunnewell,  born  1838 

J.W.  Hunnewell,  born  1840 

W.  Hunnewell,  born  1844 

A.  Hunnewell,  born  1845;  [died  1904] 

H.  S.  Hunnewell,  born  1854 

SIX   GRANDSONS 

Hollis  H.  Hunnewell,  born  1868 
John  Albert  Hunnewell,  born  in  Paris,  1873 
W.  Hunnewell,  jr.,  born  1878 
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F.  W.  Hunnewell,  2d,  born  1880 

Francis  Andre  Hunnewell,  born  in  Paris,  1884 

A.  W.  Hunnewell,  born  1889 

Written  on  the  back  of  The  London  Magazine  for 
July,  1760,  appears  the  following: 

Arnold  Welles,  Esq., 
Living  in  Boston,  New  England,  lately  in  Natick,  then 
in  Dorchester:  may  he  live  peaceably  until  peace  is  re- 
stored to  this  once  Happy  State,  which  is  the  prayer  of 
his  most  humble  servant, 

Timothy  Lovepeace. 

Under  this  is  the  following  note: 

The  above  is  of  some  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  show  there  was  an  "Arnold  Welles"  who  had 
lived  in  Natick  at  the  time  that  article  was  written, 
whereas  we  have  knowledge  of  but  one  Arnold  Welles 
who  was  born  in  Natick,  in  1786,  and  he  never  lived  in 
Boston  or  Dorchester.  It  does  not  appear  when  this  ar- 
ticle was  written,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  soon  after 
1760,  when  this  magazine  was  published  in  England. 

H.  HoLLis  Hunnewell. 
December,  1896. 


Graduates  of  Colleges 


1707  Samuel  Welles 

Yale 

1744  Samuel  Welles 

Harvard 

1745  Arnold  Welles 

Harvard 

1782  John  Welles 

Harvard 
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1787  Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell 
1858  Hollis  Hunnewell 
1860  Francis  W.  Hunnewell 
1860  John  W.  Hunnewell 
1865  Walter  Hunnewell 
1868  Arthur  Hunnewell 
1875  Henry  S.  Hunnewell 
1890  Hollis  H.  Hunnewell 
1893  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell 
1899  Robert  G.  Shaw,  jr. 
1899  Hollis  H.Shaw 

1901  Walter  Hunnewell,  jr. 

1902  FrancisW.  Hunnewell,  2d 
1905  Theodore  L.  Shaw 


Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard,  Hon.  Deg.  A.M. 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard,  Cum  Laude 

Harvard 
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LIFE  OF  HORATIO  MOLLIS  HUNNEWELL 

TAKEN    FROM   HIS   DIARY  AND   NOTES,  TOGETHER 
WITH   A   FEW   LETTERS 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  my  grandfather's  life,  but 
merely  by  taking  extracts  from  notes  written  by  him,  his  letters,  and  any  data 
obtainable  to  give  an  insight  into  his  early  career  and  pleasures,  and  a  general 
view  of  his  character.     His  daily  life  and  doings  are  recorded  in  his  diary. 

Mollis  H.  Hunnewell. 


Horatio  Mollis  Hunnewell  was  born  on  July  27,  1810, 
in  Watertown,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Walter 
Hunnewell  and  Susanna  Cooke. 

Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  The  first  au- 
thentic record  we  have  is  found  in  his  Scrap  Book. 

In  the  year  1823  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  at  Miss  Burton's 
School,  Watertown. 


Names  of  Scholars  in  Miss  Burton's  School, 
Watertown,  about  1823 


MissH.Wiswall 

"  L.  Wiswall 

"  L.A.Thaxter 

"  A.  M.  Hickman 

"  L.  D.  White 

"  H.B.Richardson 

"  L.  Robbins 

"  A.Cook 

"  S.W.  Bemis 

"  S.  Barette 

"  I.Bond 

"  E.  G.  Symms 

"  E.  A.  Stratton 

"  Martha  Stratton 


J.  Cabot 

G.  Cabot 

E.  Bond 

C.  E.  Stratton 

G.  W.  Richardson 

B.  R.  Curtis  (Judge) 
G.  T.  Curtis 

J.  W.  Bemis 
Seth  Bemis,  jr. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
R.  Bigelow 

C.  Bigelow 
M.  Barry 

D.  Vose 

E.  Learned 


During  the  summer  of  1901,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hunnewell 
passed  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Hunnewell  at  his  cottage  in 
Bethlehem.  During  this  visit  he  told  her  a  great  deal 
about  his  early  life,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
he  had  spent  in  Paris.  She  often  urged  him  to  write 
an  account  of  his  life,  but  he  always  treated  the  mat- 
ter as  a  joke,  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise  when 
he  presented  her  with  some  notes  written  at  Bethle- 
hem after  her  departure.  It  is  from  these  notes  that 
we  gather  some  of  the  following  facts  of  his  life  in 
Paris. 

In  1825  Mr.  Hunnewell  left  this  country  to  go  and 
join  his  cousin  Mrs.  Samuel  Welles  in  Paris. 

From  the  Reminiscences  of  the  Family  of  Captain 
John  Fowle,  by  Miss  Graves,  we  find  that  Mrs.  Samuel 
Welles  was  Adeline,  eighth  and  youngest  child  of  Cap- 
tain John  and  Mary  (Cooke)  Fowle.  She  was  born  Feb. 
13,  1799.  Very  little  is  known  of  her  early  childhood, 
which  was  passed  in  her  quiet  home  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
When  her  sister,  Mrs.  B.  Wiggin,  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia, Adeline  Fowle  accompanied  her,  and  attended 
school  in  that  city. 

In  1810  Mrs.  B.  Wiggin  again  changed  her  residence, 
Mr.  Wiggin's  business  calling  him  to  London,  and  in 
1815  the  younger  sister  joined  them  there,  and  made 
their  home  her  own.  It  was  in  London  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Welles,  afterwards  the  popular  and  wealthy  American 
banker  of  Paris,  met  Miss  Fowle,  and,  attracted  by  her 
wonderful  beauty  and  charmed  by  her  rare  intelligence, 
sought  and  won  her  hand  in  marriage.  This  event  tran- 
spired in  the  year  1816,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
at  the  American  Legation  in  Paris,  as  Miss  Fowle  and 
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Mr.  Welles  both  desired  to  be  married  by  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman and  within  American  precincts. 

From  the  History  of  the  Welles  Family  we  find  the 
following  concerning  Mr.  Welles : 

"Samuel  Welles,  banker,  was  the  second  child  of 
Samuel  Welles,  merchant,  of  Boston  (fifth  generation). 
He  was  born  in  Natick,  Mass.,  April  22,  1778,  whence 
he  removed,  in  the  year  1 8 1 5,  to  Paris,  France,  where  he 
lived  the  residue  of  his  lifetime,  and  died  in  August, 
1841.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1796. 

"Although  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  Welles's 
Paris  business  had  been  established  but  a  twelvemonth, 
yet  about  fifteen  years  later  he  was  known  as  the  only 
prominent  American  banker  in  Paris.  He  had  large  and 
extensive  dealings  with  the  United  States,  and  was  con- 
nected with  all  the  first  banking  houses  in  Europe.  He 
was  universally  esteemed  and  trusted,  and  his  honorable 
enterprise  and  integrity  had  gradually  resulted  in  wealth, 
which  enabled  him  to  indulge  without  stint  in  that  be- 
nevolence for  which  thousands  had  come  to  be  his 
debtors.  Much  more  was  expected  of  a  foreign  banker 
in  those  days  than  now,  and  the  attentions  so  freely 
claimed  by  his  friends  and  patrons  he  as  freely  bestowed 
with  the  cordial  fulness  of  a  kindly  nature.  His  popu- 
larity was  great,  and  so  widely  extended  were  his  con- 
nections and  influence  that  few  of  his  countrymen  when 
abroad  failed  to  find  their  way  to  his  rooms,  while  he 
had  entertained,  in  his  own  home,  nearly  every  travelled 
American  of  note.  Numbers  yet  live  to  recall,  with  a 
certain  vividness,  the  genial  and  sumptuous  hospitality 
which  he  was  wont  to  dispense  at  his  mansion  on  the 
Place  St.  George,  or  at  his  chateau  at  Suresnes,  near 
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Paris.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  was  a 
hostess  of  peculiar  beauty,  tact,  culture,  and  refinement. 
Her  dinners  and  balls  were  the  envied  resort,  not  only  of 
the  fashionable  Americans  residing  in  Paris  at  that 
epoch,  but  also  of  all  those  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  the  literary,  artistic,  and  social  world  of  the  French 
capital." 

Amongst  some  old  papers  were  found  these  two  let- 
ters written  to  Mr.  Samuel  Welles,  which  are  of  interest, 
as  they  bear  on  the  financial  and  political  conditions  both 
at  home  and  abroad  during  1811  and  1815;  and  one 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Welles  to  Mr.  John  Welles  in  1824, 
which  speaks  of  his  life  in  Washington: 


Boston,  Nov.  24,  181 1. 
Dear  Samuel: 

I  have  just  read  your  very  long  and  kind  letter  to  me 
dated  in  Paris,  and  now  sit  down,  directly  on  its  perusal, 
to  make  you  a  return  for  it.  Indeed  I  had  begun  to  think 
that  the  numerous  objects  of  your  pursuit  had  almost 
crowded  me  out  of  your  mind,  for  you  have  sent  a  great 
number  of  letters,  but  I  found  none  belonged  to  me.  I 
believe  of  the  number  of  letters  written  between  us  the 
balance  is  somewhat  in  my  favor.  I  have  been  very 
much  out  of  health  for  a  year  past;  last  winter  was  con- 
fined two  months  to  my  chamber,  and  am  now  partly 
confined  with  an  affection  of  my  lungs.  Arnold  has  had 
one  of  his  turns  lately,  but  is  now  well.  All  the  rest  of 
the  family  well.  Mrs.  J.  W.  much  mended  in  her  spirits, 
and  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  completing  and  pre- 
paring the  new  house.  They  have  been  in  a  fortnight, 
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in  the  one  next  Dr.  Kirkland's  church.  Hannah  Sar- 
gent's boy  is  the  finest  child  I  ever  saw,  and  her  hours 
are  as  happy  as  gratification  can  make  them. 

You  are  considered  here  as  having  made  a  new  and 
immense  fortune  during  this  trip  to  Europe,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  hve  in  great  style  on  your  return.  The  club 
you  were  so  desirous  of  forming  is  at  length  made.  We 
have  met  four  or  five  weeks  to  dine  on  Saturdays.  On 
the  whole  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  gets  along  very  well 
— a  much  better  one  than  any  of  us  who  are  intimate 
could  have  made.  I  believe  Derby  and  Shaw  brought  it 
about.  I  was  away  when  it  was  made.  They  are:  your- 
self, N.  Amory,  R.  Derby,  Jones,  Sargent,  Shaw,  R. 
Sullivan,  G.  Sullivan,  Sumner,  J.  Tilden,  B.  P.  Tilden, 
Bradbury,  and  myself.  We  dine  at  four  and  stay  till 
nine  every  Saturday.  I  think,  however,  it  drags  a  little 
in  spots,  but  is  much  pleasanter  than  I  expected.  They 
meet  at  each  other's  houses. 

The  times  have  had  their  bad  effects  more  upon  the 
amusements  of  this  place  than  on  anything  else.  Par- 
ties, which  used  to  be  so  frequent,  are  entirely  done  with, 
and  society  is  returning  very  fast  to  the  state  it  was  in, 
say,  in  1780.  Everybody  looks  shabby,  and  there  is  a 
most  apparent  drawing  in  of  the  style  and  expenses  of 
the  really  rich,  and  all  the  gilt  is  taken  off  the  ginger- 
bread of  your  half-made  genteel  folks.  Real  estate 
could  hardly  be  given  away  without  a  bounty,  and  rents 
are  reduced  over  50/100.  Poor  Codman's  stores  are  all 
empty  saving  one,  which  once  let  for  $600  and  now  for 
$150.  You  would  not  meet  one  gentleman,  as  regards 
his  dress,  for  a  month  in  the  street;  every  one  is  on  an 
old-clothes  establishment,  and  all  you  meet  have  a  rusty 
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coat  with  a  greasy  cape,  new  cuffs  on  an  old  sleeve,  and 
your  better  dressed  will  go  as  far,  perhaps,  as  a  new  set 
of  buttons,  a  worn-out  and  distorted  hat  new  dressed 
and  bound;  foxed  boots  are  quite  the  go,  or  a  pair  of 
poor  gaiters  buttoned  over  threadbare,  faded  pantaloons. 
I  am  now  absolutely  writing  you  with  the  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  pantaloons  Gordon  sent  me  out  a  year  before 
you  left,  and  am  comparatively  splendid.  If  this  plan  of 
perplexity  and  embarrassment  is  kept  up,  national  as 
well  as  individual  prosperity  is  at  an  end. 

I  can  give  you  no  news  of  small  affairs,  which  after 
all  make  up  the  best  letters  to  one  abroad.  Eliza  Per- 
kins is  to  marry  S.  Cabot.  I.  H.  P.  is  in  England;  per- 
haps you  saw  him. 

I,  on  the  one  hand,  congratulate  you  very  much  over 
your  success  in  business  while  in  Europe,  while  I  lament 
your  absence  as  much.  I  miss  you,  and  how  happy  your 
return  will  make  me!  Life  passes  so  like  a  shadow  that 
we  ought  to  seize  all  that  it  can  give  for  momentary  en- 
joyment or  permanent  happiness.  If  you  can  bring  your 
concern  to  a  close  at  a  given  time,  I  think  you  ought  re- 
ligiously to  do  it.  You  have  more  wealth  than  purchases 
felicity,  and  you  now  ought  to  come  home  and  employ 
your  mind  to  obtain  the  latter.  If  any  one  possesses  the 
blessings  of  life,  you  have  them  to  the  brim. 

I  am  most  truly, 
Addressed:  B.Welles. 

Samuel  Welles,  Esq., 
To  the  care  of 

Mess.  Bainbridges  &  Brown, 
53  Bread  St., 

Cheapside,  London. 
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London,  July  4,  1815. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

I  have  written  you  by  the  Galen,  but  as  I  believe  she  is 
still  in  the  river,  and  as  I  am  going  to  send  a  packet  of 
letters  to  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  I  cannot  help  drop- 
ping you  a  short  epistle  that  I  may,  on  the  anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  congratulate  you  on  the 
great  and  glorious  results  likely  to  take  place  upon  the 
capture  a  second  time  of  the  capital  of  France.  The 
18th  of  June  was  a  great  day  for  England  and  Prussia, 
when  their  brave  sons  were  led  to  victory  by  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher,  and  set  at  rest  forever  the  transcend- 
ency of  all  the  great  achievements  of  the  supposed  un- 
conquerable Napoleon  and  his  invincibles.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  work  of  death  that  occurred;  the  French 
commenced  their  operations  with  the  most  extraordinary 
cruelty,  particularly  to  the  Prussians,  on  the  15th  and 
16th.  I  may  say  their  savage  ferocity,  from  what  has 
been  related  to  me,  was  never  exceeded,  for  which  the 
Prussians  took  ample  revenge  on  the  18th.  One  of  my 
friends,  who,  like  you  at  Montmartre,  was  anxious  to 
see  what  was  passing,  having  dined  with  BlUcher  on  the 
14th,  told  me  this  morning  that  a  Prussian  officer  of 
Billow's  division  informed  him  not  one  man  of  the  in- 
fantry invincible  guard  was  spared,  and  that  of  the 
Cuirassiers  of  the  guard  remaining  after  the  British  had 
broken  them  he  believed  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
escaped;  the  loss  of  the  French  was  immense,  two  thirds 
of  their  whole  force  engaged  annihilated:  in  short,  my 
good  friend,  what  the  people  in  America  contemplated, 
at  least  among  your  friends,  will  be  realized.  I  only 
hope  that  Napoleon  will  not  escape  again  to  become  a 
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disturber  under  the  direction  of  any  set  of  men;  'tis  a 
great  pity  he  did  not  die  in  battle,  where  in  the  last  action 
he  shewed  himself  unconscious  of  danger,  but  he  learnt 
that  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  know  no  danger,  and  that 
their  determined  bravery  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
Frenchmen;  even  those  who  boasted  to  have  conquered 
everywhere  were  obliged  to  retire  in  disgrace,  leaving 
thousands  of  their  comrades  to  pass  "to  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns."  The  reflection  is  mel- 
ancholy, but  the  great  Disposer  of  our  events  does  no- 
thing in  vain ;  and  I  hope  this  will  prove  the  best  measure 
to  give  peace  to  the  world.  .  . 


Addressed: 

Samuel  Welles,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Via  Liverpool. 


Yours  always, 
J.  Bainbridge. 


Washington,  May  14,  1824. 
Dear  Mr.  W.: 

I  have  not  written  you  for  some  time,  and  you  may 
be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  attribute  it  to  neglect.  I  have, 
however,  in  every  letter  to  any  one  suggested  to  have  my 
welfare  made  known  to  you.  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
the  general,  hoping  to  amuse  him  with  some  account  of 
things  here  of  which  I  suppose  of  course  you  had  a 
view.  When  not  engaged  in  business  you  will  perhaps 
feel  a  curiosity  to  know  how  I  amuse  myself.  I  am  near 
the  Capitol,  as  well  as  near  the  residences  of  Webster 
and  Lloyd.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  very 
civil.  I  have  dined  and  taken  tea  with  each,  though  I 
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set  out  to  dine  with  no  one.     On  Sunday  I  heard  a  most 

foolish  rhapsody  from  a  Mr. ,  of  whose  "modest 

and  eloquent"  discourse  you  may  judge  by  this  pas- 
sage :  "  I  had  rather  be  the  friend  of  Jesus  than  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias."  And  yet  the  preacher  swears  like 
a  pirate,  and  was  drunk  as  a  beast  in  the  streets  a  day 
or  two  before.  Nay,  in  a  visit  to  the  Falls  was  conduct- 
ing his  wife  in  a  passage  of  imminent  danger,  and,  at  the 
very  crisis  when  his  support  became  most  necessary, 
withdrew  his  hand,  by  his  own  confession,  and  allowed 
her  to  sink  in  a  watery  grave.  Can  it  be  matter  "of 
special  wonder"  that  the  world  has  said  that  the  wretch 
forced  the  destiny  of  this  unhappy,  confiding  woman? 
He  took  the  Speaker's  chair.  "  Came  three  paces  for- 
ward, then  three  paces  back,"  shook  his  seals  and  watch- 
chain,  and  at  the  close  tripped  down  and  gave  a  familiar 
shake  of  the  hand  to  the  well-bred  about  him  with  the 
air  of  a  fop,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  saying,  "  Your  par- 
macety  is  most  excellent  for  an  inward  bruise."  I  was 
on  a  call  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meade  the  next  day  and  on 
the  point  of  blasting  the  wretch,  when  a  lady  said  how 
sorry  she  was  Mrs.  M.  was  not  in  the  city  to  hear  a  fine 
preacher  she  had  attended  at  the  Capitol.  So  you  see 
he  shook  his  watch-chain  to  some  effect;  aye,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  another  wife  too,  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  watery  grave  before  her.  How  forgiving 
a  sex!  and  what  a  Bluebeard  this! 

I  was  yesterday  at  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams;  all  the  ministers  and 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  were  there  with  their 
suites.  On  his  right,  the  Russian  minister  decorated 
with  his  orders,  ribbons,  etc.,  the  French,  Swedish,  Eng- 
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lish,  Mexican  charges,  etc.,  then  the  minister  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Hon.  Mr.  SulHvan,  the  senators  of  grave 
and  dignified  demeanor,  then  came  the  good  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  most  respected  person- 
age, Mr.  Webster,  then,  "rich  in  our  own  good  love," 
my  humble  self.  The  dinner  in  fashionable  European 
style,  different  courses,  etc.  Some  things  should  like  to 
have  tasted,  but  not  knowing  the  names  was  silent  and 
cautious,  choosing  rather  to  die  in  ignorance  than  run 
the  risk  of  exposure.  I  got  a  taste,  however,  of  some 
nondescripts  by  a  kind  inquiry,  "  Sir,  shall  I  help  you 
to  some  of  this?  "  and  the  response,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you." 
The  centre  of  the  table  was  ornamented  by  a  plateau. 
Mrs.  Adams  indisposed,  and  has  been  so  for  some  time. 
Madeira  crowned  the  goblet  on  table,  whilst  the  silver 
salver,  glistening,  was  handed  round  with  Hermitage 
and  rich  champagne.  The  company  rose  after  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
Here  noyau  went  round,  succeeded  by  coffee.  Being 
engaged  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Webster,  I  took  a  reluctant 
leave  of  greatness.  I  now  got  into  New  England  so- 
ciety. At  First  my  voice  sounded  a  little  strange.  I 
began  to  take  long  breaths,  and  very  soon  actually  de- 
tected myself  in  a  broad  laugh!  Being  thus  reconciled 
to  myself  and  the  pleasant  society  about  me,  I  soon 
yielded  to  social  mirth  and  conversation,  forgetful  of 
restraint.  I  have  thus  given  you  a  description  of  my 
dinner  at  the  American  court  and  of  my  evening  at  a 
New  England  party.  Now  although  my  paper  is  almost 
exhausted,  I  yet  will  (as  to  a  farmer's  wife)  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  with  Messrs.  Breck,  Webster,  Lloyd, 
and  Rice  to  a  vineyard  at  which,  from  the  natural  grape 
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of  the  country,  a  thousand  gallons  of  wine  are  yearly 
made.  The  farmer's  wife  "did  the  tale  unfold  of  her 
whole  course."  I  thought  of  my  Desdemona  with  grate- 
ful recollections.  A  qualm  of  conscience  flitted  across 
my  mind  at  the  recollection  how  with  Goth-like  or  Van- 
dal hand  I  tore  the  honeysuckle  to  free  the  blind.  May 
the  Goddess  of  Flowers  forgive  me.  But  if  she  does, 
my  own  Mrs.  W.  has  an  excellent  memory,  which  may 
Heaven  long  preserve  to  yours  truly, 

J.  Welles. 

P.S.  This  is  at  the  service  of  my  friends  who  have 
patience  to  read. 

Addressed : 

John  Welles,  Esq., 

Care  of  J.  &  B.  Welles,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  begins  his  notes  by  saying: 

It  was  in  the  year  1825,  when  I  was  at  school  in  Lex- 
ington, that  my  cousin  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  the  mother 
of  Madame  C.  Souchard,  gave  me  the  unexpected  in- 
formation that  her  sister  Mrs.  Samuel  Welles,  my  cousin, 
would  like  to  have  me  go  out  to  Paris  to  join  her  and 
her  husband,  who  was  a  banker  in  that  city. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  Going  so  far  from 
home  in  those  days  across  the  ocean,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  was  a  very  different  matter  from  going  to  Europe 
at  present;  and  being  an  only  son,  my  parents,  especially 
my  mother,  were  slow  to  give  their  consent.  They,  how- 
ever, finally  left  it  to  me  to  decide  for  myself,  which  I 
did,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  without  a  great  deal  of  hesi- 
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tation,  although  I  was  only  fifteen  years  old  and  had 
never  seen  my  relatives.  The  idea  of  visiting  a  foreign 
country  pleased  me  extremely,  and  the  great  advantages 
it  offered  me  from  a  business  point  of  view  were  so  mani- 
fest that  they  could  not  be  resisted.  After  taking  a  few 
lessons  in  French  of  an  old  Frenchman  in  Winter  Street, 
and  having  learned  enough  French  to  say  "Madame 
Welles,  est-elle  chez  elle?"  I  was  put  on  board  of  a 
sailing-packet  bound  to  Havre.  All  I  can  recollect  of 
that  voyage  is  that  I  passed  most  of  my  time,  day  and 
night,  in  the  roundhouse,  dreadfully  seasick  and  home- 
sick; during  the  whole  thirty  days'  paissage  frightened 
to  death  by  a  rough  sailor,  Captain  Robinson,  who  as- 
sured me  I  should  be  immediately  imprisoned  on  arriv- 
ing at  Havre  because  I  had  no  passport.  However,  on 
arrival  at  Havre,  Mr.  Welles's  partner,  Mr.  Greene,  saw 
me  start  for  Paris  in  the  diligence,  and  I  managed  to  find 
my  way,  early  in  the  morning,  to  24  Rue  Taitbout,  where 
I  was  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Welles  in  the  most  cordial 
manner. 

I  immediately  attended  a  French  school  some  six 
months,  picking  up  sufficient  French  to  make  myself 
pretty  well  understood;  and  then  entering  the  counting- 
house  of  Welles  &  Co.,  I  commenced  my  business  career 
in  France.  This  lasted  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  was  mostly  prosperous  and  successful — far 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  counting-room  was  in  the  court  over  the  carriage- 
house  connected  with  Mr.  Welles's  cabinet,  as  his  private 
office  was  called  —  the  usual  mode  adopted  in  Paris  in 
those  days  by  the  bankers,  and  entirely  unlike  the  cus- 
tom in  this  country.  Being  the  youngest  in  the  office 
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with  a  dozen  clerks,  I  started  at  the  foot  of  the  class,  as 
it  were,  my  work  consisting  mainly  in  receiving  Ameri- 
can travellers  who  brought  letters  of  credit  on  the  house, 
and  entering  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  likewise  my  work  to  show  them 
the  way  to  Mr.  Welles's  cabinet,  and  to  supply  them 
with  the  money  they  wanted  for  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, in  silver  five-franc  pieces,  there  being  no  paper 
money  in  those  days  in  France  in  bills  of  less  than  five 
hundred  francs.  The  silver,  naturally,  was  objection- 
able from  its  weight,  they  preferring  gold  napoleons, 
and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  explaining  to  them  there 
was  a  small  premium  on  those  latter  which  they  must 
pay.  This  they  disliked  to  do;  and  I  recollect  old  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  was  in  Paris  in  these  days,  swore 
he  would  not  pay  it;  and  rather  than  displease  a  very 
wealthy  man  we  thought  it  best  to  charge  the  pre- 
mium to  profit  and  loss.  But  we  have  a  good  claim 
on  his  heirs,  should  any  one  of  my  readers  be  inclined 
to  enforce  it. 

The  second  year  I  was  promoted  to  calculating  in- 
terest, of  which  there  was  much  to  do  daily,  and  where 
I  rather  distinguished  myself,  I  believe,  being  pretty 
quick  at  figures,  and  excelling  one  of  the  older  clerks, 
Jurnot  Jeune,  in  rapid  calculating. 

Before  a  third  year  of  office  life  expired  I  had  charge 
of  the  English  correspondence,  and  wrote  Uncle  Sam 
Welles's  (as  we  called  him)  private  letters  under  dicta- 
tion, and  aided  him  in  his  Bourse  operations,  which  be- 
came large  and  profitable  after  the  Revolution  of  1830 
and  the  downfall  of  Charles  X,  and  before  I  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  I  was  authorized  to  sign  Welles  &  Co. 
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as  their  attorney.  At  this  time  the  business  had  become 
very  large  and  profitable,  having  been  gradually  increas- 
ing for  some  twenty  years,  as  it  had  been  established 
about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. Exactly  how  it  happened  that  Samuel  Welles 
decided  to  settle  down  in  Paris  and  engage  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  I  am  ignorant.  What  may  have  led  to  it 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  interested  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade  and  visited  Paris  and  London  in  connection  with  it. 
In  the  latter  city  he  met  Samuel  Williams,  the  great 
American  banker  of  these  days,  and  a  brother  of  his  who 
became  Mr.  Welles's  partner  for  a  few  years  after  his 
establishment  in  Paris,  the  firm  being  Welles  &  Wil- 
liams. Then  it  was  changed  to  Welles  &  Co.,  John 
Welles  and  Benjamin  Welles  of  Boston  having  been 
partners  representing  the  house  in  the  United  States  and 
the  former  contributing  a  portion  of  the  capital  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  were,  however,  no  articles  of 
copartnership  executed. 

It  was  in  1833,  a  few  years  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  and  after  Louis  Philippe  had  become  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  that  Mr.  Welles,  having  increased 
his  property  very  considerably  by  a  great  rise  in  the  pub- 
lic funds,  decided,  after  his  long  absence,  to  visit  his  na- 
tive city  of  Boston  with  his  wife.  It  turned  out  a  most 
successful  and  happy  visit  for  them  in  all  respects,  one 
being  the  birth  of  a  son  after  some  twenty  years  of  mar- 
ried life.  (Samuel  Welles  was  born  March  22,  1834,  in 
Summer  Street,  Boston.)  This  most  unexpected  event 
was  the  result  of  an  improvement  in  her  health  caused, 
it  was  thought,  by  the  mountain  air;  she  having  made  a 
visit  to  her  sister  in  Orford. 
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We  will  interrupt  Mr.  Hunnewell's  notes  to  insert  an 
invitation  found  in  his  Scrap  Book,  which  goes  to  show 
that  he  was  interested  in  social  as  well  as  business 
matters. 

Ball  given  in  Paris,  Jan.  30,  1834,  copy  of  invitation 
sent  to  B.  P.Welles: 

Monsieur  B.  P.  Welles  est  prie  d'assister  au  bal  qui 
sera  donne  par  MM.  les  jeunes  Americains  le  Jeudi,  30 
Janvier,  a  I'Hotel  Duras,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
No.  64. 

Commissaires 
MM.  MM. 

W.  B.  Draper  W.  Donnell 

B.  G.  Wainwright         J.H.Livingston 
P.  Frazer  H.  Mollis  Hunnewell 

On  se  reunie  a  9  heures. 
Ce  billet  est  personnel,  et  doit  etre  presente  en  entrant. 

Soon  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Welles's  return  to  Paris 
I  became  engaged  to  be  married,  and  also  had  the  prom- 
ise of  being  made  a  partner  in  the  banking  house,  which 
would  necessarily  render  my  absence  from  Paris  in  fu- 
ture very  difficult,  so  it  was  thought  advisable  that  I 
should  take  a  few  months'  vacation  immediately,  to  visit 
my  father  and  mother,  from  whom  I  had  been  separated 
ten  years.  This  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and 
was  a  most  joyful  occasion  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
myself,  for  they  were  living  entirely  alone,  my  only 
sister  residing  in  New  York.  I  visited  all  my  relatives, 
several  of  whom  resided  up  in  New  Hampshire,  and  like- 
wise my  old  schoolmates,  receiving  numerous  congratu- 
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lations  on  my  brilliant  prospects  in  life,  which  were, 
indeed,  unusual  for  a  country  boy.  This  was  surely  a 
most  happy  period  in  my  life — being  made  a  partner  in 
the  banking  house  of  Welles  &  Co.  and  Welles  &  Greene 
in  Havre.  Our  wedding  took  place  on  Christmas  eve  at 
the  American  consul's — another  most  happy  event  of 
that  most  memorable  year  of  1835.  Then  I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  Paris  would  be  our  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  all  our  children  would  have  become  half 
French  through  possible  international  marriages.  How- 
ever, things  took  an  entirely  different  turn  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  returning  to  Boston,  which  I  then 
thought  a  direful  misfortune,  proved  a  great  blessing 
and  the  occasion  of  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell  were  married  at 
Brent's,  consul,  on  Dec.  24,  1835,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sprague  of  Albany;  they  went  to  St.  Germain,  where 
they  remained  until  the  twenty-seventh.  They  lived  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Welles  at  5  Rue  d'Alger  until  Feb. 
11,  1836,  when  they  entered  their  new  apartments  in 
Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  No.  16. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Hunnewell  in  the  year  1835: 

Paris,  Oct.  1,  1835. 
Do  you  remember,  my  dear  sister  Mary,  the  last  time 
I  saw  you  on  our  Aunt  Sargent's  steps?    A  fine  morn- 
ing it  was,  and  a  long  time  has  since  elapsed;  but  al- 
though we  have  not  had  a  line  from  you  to  tell  us  of  the 
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contrary,  I  am  sure  you  have  neither  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  or  your  many  friends  from  whom 
you  were  separated  on  that  day.  I  feel  confident,  too, 
that  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  whose  acquaintance 
though  short  his  friendship  is  not  the  less  strong  and 
sincere,  will  not  prove  unacceptable;  for  if  it  gives  no 
news  it  will  at  least  show  that  you  are  not  out  of  our 
remembrance.  By  a  letter  from  Isabella,  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  pages,  and  the  numerous  ones  that 
have  gone  forward  to  different  members  of  the  family, 
you  will  be  made  acquainted  with  all  that  has  taken  place 
since  our  arrival.  Isabella's  was  full  of  secrets  for  your 
own  eye,  as  she  says  (the  right  or  left),  the  nature  of 
which  I  am  kept  from,  but  concluded  it  was  to  tell  you 
that  she  weighed  down  Susan  by  four  pounds  and  Jane 
and  her  mother,  so  you  see  how  Paris  air  agrees  with 
Yankee  girls.  The  newcomers,  however,  are  getting  on 
very  well,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  catch  up  with  their 
predecessors,  for  they  already  think  nothing  of  a  bushel 
of  frogs  or  a  gallon  of  French  soup.  Aunt  W.,  particu- 
larly, you  would  never  recognize,  she  is  so  completely 
metamorphosed  since  she  has  become  a  French  resident. 
She  is  so  strong  she  can  walk  miles,  is  always  ready  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  exploring,  and  would  cut  you  all 
out  in  a  Nahant  excursion.  Of  Uncle  W.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  give  so  good  an  account.  He  continues  in 
about  the  same  state  as  for  some  time  past,  but  now  that 
he  has  moved  into  Paris,  we  have  great  hopes  a  favor- 
able change  will  take  place.  You  will  see  that  he  has 
taken  apartments  and  that  part  of  our  family  follow 
him ;  also  that  we  are  to  have  later  our  separate  establish- 
ment. Our  home  you  know,  my  fair  cousin,  is  yours, 
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but  of  this  you  will  hear  from  us  before  many  years  pass 
over.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Isy  and  I 
often  think  of  you  and  your  many  good  qualities;  and 
"  I  wonder  what  Mary  would  say  to  that?"  and  "  How 
Mary  would  like  this!  "  are  remarks  very  often  made  by 
us.  But  what  we  also  say  very  often  is,  "  I  wish  Mary 
would  write";  "What  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  her!"  If  it  was  anybody  else  we 
should  think  they  had  lost  sight  of  us,  but  we  know  you 
too  well  for  any  doubts  of  this  kind.  If  anything,  you 
think  of  us  more  than  we  deserve,  which  makes  us  regret 
the  more  the  deprivation.  When  there  exists  such  a  strong 
attachment  as  between  you  two,  and  fate  separates  and 
leaves  you  no  alternative  but  correspondence  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  hard  and  even 
cruel,  and  does  it  not  appear  wrong  not  to  profit  of  it? 
Isabella's  love  for  you  is  like  yours  for  her — unbounded ; 
and  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  frequent  letters 
passing  between  you?  Next  spring,  when  her  parents 
leave  her,  she  will  be  much  alone — more  so  than  she  has 
ever  been  accustomed  to,  for  my  occupations  are  such  as 
to  leave  me  only  the  evenings,  and  she  will  consequently 
feel  more  than  ever  the  want  of  the  society  of  her 
friends.  When  you  reflect  how  much  it  will  add  to  the 
happiness  of  so  dear  a  friend,  I  am  sure  you  will  write 
occasionally  at  least.  For  my  part,  I  will  promise  any- 
thing :  if  you  wish,  I  shall  not  ask  to  read  them  or  make 
any  inquiries.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  as  much  for 
your  pleasure  as  Isabella's,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  re- 
fuse me.  You  know  they  used  to  say  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  influence  with  you,  but  I  will  willingly  give  it  all  up 
to  effect  this  object. 
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Isabella,  Jane,  and  Ben  go  with  their  parents,  and 
Susan  and  Charlotte  remain  with  us.  We  are  all  occu- 
pied in  moving  in  town  to-day  and  making  preparations 
for  housekeeping.  Your  shoes  and  gloves  are  all  ready, 
as  also  Laura's,  and  we  are  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
send  them.  A  part  will  probably  go  by  next  packet,  and 
I  only  hope  they  will  fit.  If  they  don't,  let  us  know  and 
we  will  try  again. 

I  will  now  say  adieu  to  you,  my  fair  cousin.  Remem- 
ber me  to  your  parents  and  all  the  rest  of  your  good 
friends,  believing  me, 

Yours  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

HOLLIS. 

Addressed  to 

Miss  Mary  Taylor. 


Per  Albany. 


Paris,  Nov.  28,  1835. 


My  dear  Harry : 

I  will  begin  my  private  despatch  for  the  Albany.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  sorry  to  see  by  your  letter  per  Erie 
that  you  continue  to  write  in  such  a  discouraging  mood 
as  to  your  prospects,  etc.  I  have  written  you  already 
a  good  deal  upon  this  subject  and  B.  W.'s  influence  in 
your  destiny,  which  I  hope  will  convince  you  that  you 
have  paid  too  much  attention  to  him  and  have  allowed 
him  to  give  you  unnecessary  anxiety.  I  did  not  see 
B.  W.'s  letter  to  your  uncle  per  Erie,  but  he  read  me  a 
small  portion  of  it,  by  which  he  appeared  much  pleased 
with  the  intended  arrangement;  thought  it  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done,  and  promised  his  best  attention,  and 
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said  he  should  leave  immediately  for  New  York  to  carry 

■  it  into  effect. 

Whether  he  said  anything  about  you  I  don't  know, 
but  if  he  did  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  was  very  cau- 
tious.    It  must  go  against  his  grain  terribly,  I  should 
-   suppose,  to  be  obliged  to  admit  you  as  a  partner.    As  I 
,  have  before  told  you,  he  likes  Gracie  because  he  is 
so  subservient  and  acknowledges  his  superiority  and 

■  power.  Your  uncle,  you  know,  is  peculiar,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  will  do 
what  is  right  towards  you.  Unless  your  new  concern 
should  be  quite  profitable  to  you,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  of  his  intention  to  allow  you  something  beyond 
the  benefit  you  may  derive  from  the  regular  business. 
At  the  time  of  the  squabbles  in  September,  when  he  said 
he  would  break  up  the  whole  concern,  some  one  asked, 

\   "What  would  become  of  Henry?"  to  which  he  an- 

.  swered,  "  1  have  taken  Henry  up  and  shall  take  care  of 
him."    You  know  he  thinks  a  fortune  too  easily  gained 

*,  is  no  fortune  at  all,  and  for  that  reason  he  does  not  come 
out  or  encourage  young  persons  as  some  men  in  his  place 
would  do.  He  says  he  has  worked  hard  all  his  life,  and 
■  continues  to  do  so,  although  he  has  made  his  fortune. 
His  principle  is  work,  especially  for  young  folks.  With 
me,  you  perhaps  have  heard  what  he  has  done.  When 
I  was  twenty-one  I  had  been  with  him  five  years,  during 
which  time  I  never  left  my  desk  for  an  hour  in  the  day, 
and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  worked  until  very 
late  in  the  evening.    Still,  he  gave  me  nothing  further 

'    than  for  my  bare  expenses,  which  were  but  a  trifle.     I 

"  have  now  been  with  him  nine  years  and  a  half,  and  yet 

I  have  nothing  to  show  for  my  labors.     He,  however, 
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has  agreed  to  give  me  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he 
settles  with  Mr.  John  Welles,  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
or,  rather,  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  an  interest 
in  W.  &  Co.,  W.  &  G.,  and  one  quarter  interest  in  any 
operation  or  speculation  of  any  kind  which  he  may  under- 
take, which  is  doing  as  much  as  I  could  expect  or  wish. 
If  he  had  done  one  third  as  much  four  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  the  same  thing  to  him  and  saved  me  a  great 
many  anxious  moments.  He,  however,  has  his  own 
ideas,  which  he  cannot  change  at  his  period  of  life,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  submit  and  hope  for  the  best.  As 
regards  you,  my  dear  fellow,  as  I  have  before  said,  I 
candidly  tell  you  I  believe  he  will  finish  by  doing  what 
is  right  and  just,  but  you  must  have  patience.  He  is  well 
pleased  with  you  so  far,  there  is  no  doubt,  always  speaks 
in  friendly  terms  of  you,  has  a  favorable  opinion  of 
your  talents  and  desire  to  meet  his  wishes  in  everything. 
You  see,  I  tell  you  frankly  my  opinion;  but  in  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance  there  is  no  one  like  one's  self, 
you  know,  to  decide.  It  would  grieve  me  extremely  to 
see  you  get  discouraged  and  give  up,  because  I  believe  it 
for  your  interest  to  remain  and  because  it  would  natu- 
rally throw  us  less  together.  I  know  my  saying  so  much 
is  taking  a  great  responsibility  upon  myself;  but,  should 
it  influence  you  in  your  decision  and  not  turn  out  hap- 
pily, I  am  sure  you  will  see  in  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
pressed but  a  mark  of  friendship  and  strong  desire  to 
promote  your  interest  and  happiness.  I  have  told  Mrs. 
Adeline  that  you  were  very  anxious  about  your  affairs, 
and  fearful  justice  would  not  be  done  you  by  B.  W.,  and 
she  has  promised  to  sound  your  uncle  when  a  favorable 
opportunity  presents.  In  my  next  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
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you  what  he  says.  I  thought  this  a  better  plan  than 
doing  anything  direct.  By  the  next  arrival  from  your 
side  we  shall  probably  hear  of  Mr.  B.  W.'s  being  at  New 
York.  He  will,  of  course,  say  the  least  possible  to  you ; 
but  what  the  devil  do  you  care?  as  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence to  you  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

I  hope  soon  to  receive  separate  letters  from  you  upon 
our  confidential  affairs,  as  Ben  is  a  little  hurt  with  me 
that  1  have  not  shown  him  your  last. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HOL. 

Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Per  Eric 

Paris,  Dec.  22,  1835. 

You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  cousin  Harry,  if  my 
letter  is  short  this  time,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  soon  to 
be  made  happy,  Thursday  next,  day  after  to-morrow, 
being  fixed  for  our  wedding  day.  We  are  all  too  happy 
and  too  busy  to  say  much  to  you  at  present,  but  you  will 
hear  more  about  us  by  the  next  packet,  and  so  adieu, 
with  our  best  love  to  all. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HOLLIS. 

Please  forward  the  enclosed  to  the  care  of  B.  W.  &  Co. 

Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Amongst  the  old  family  letters  of  about  this  period, 
besides  those  written  by  Mr.  Hunnewell,  there  are  a  few 
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which  bear  a  somewhat  close  relation  to  his  life  in  Paris 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Hunnewell,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
publish  these  together  with  extracts  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Hunnewell. 

South  Natick,  Friday,  Sept.  19,  1834. 
My  dear  Cousin  Jane: 

I  'm  in  what  we  call  in  English  a  pickle;  for  I  know 
not  what  style  of  writing  most  pleases  you.  I  am  too 
young,  and  it  would  be  too  aspiring  in  me  to  write  to  you 
in  the  language  of  romance  and  sentiment,  and  yet  I 
know  that  such  an  one  would  most  please  you  in  your 
land  of  poetry;  however,  be  it  as  it  may,  you  must  deign 
to  give  your  attention  to  a  common  letter  of  news.  We 
are  all  pour  le  present  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Natick, 
Mass.,  New  England,  where  we  are  endeavoring  to  con- 
sole ourselves  for  the  loss  of  so  many  gay,  happy,  and 
beautiful  faces,  —  faces  of  which  we  shall  ne'er  see  the 
like  again.  The  summer  has  passed  away,  and  we  are 
already  beginning  "  to  love  the  bonnie  blithe  blink  o'  our 
ain  firesides,"  and  as  we  are  collecting  in  little  whisper- 
ing knots  around  the  fireside  a  sigh  is  now  and  then 
heard,  and  I  will  say  even  a  tear-drop  is  seen  to  glisten 
while  thinking  of  the  friends  far  away  over  the  waters. 
But  I  must  endeavor  to  banish  these  thoughts,  and  write 
to  you,  as  I  promised  above.  Firstly,  which  I  take  it  is 
of  more  importance,  we  are  all  well.  Secondly,  we  are 
going  to  Boston  on  Wednesday  to  our  several  duties.  It 
has  probably  been  broken  to  you  gently  concerning  the 
marriage  of  Haskett;  he  is  at  the  Tremont  House,  as 
happy  as,  if  not  happier  than,  a  man  ought  to  be  on  such 
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an  occasion.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  love  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  vivacity 
v/hich  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  lady  appears  to 
have  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  has  passed,  and  he 
loved  her  because  she  pitied  them.  It  was  just  such  an 
engagement  as  I  like,  —  only  six  weeks!  —  none  of  the 
family  knowing  it  till  they  saw  it  in  the  papers.  You 
will  excuse  my  speaking  of  such  things,  but  there  is  a 
fair  one  writing  by  my  side  who  fills  my  imagination 
with  such  thoughts,  and  you  must,  therefore,  excuse  my 
weakness.  There  is  one  little  circumstance  which  has 
happened  in  Natick  which  will  probably  interest  you 
even  in  the  gay  salons  of  Paris.  It  is  this:  our  mutual 
friend  Caroline  has  departed,  and  has  left  a  blank  in  the 
Natick  circle  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  up.  How 
much  we  miss  the  light  and  buoyant  step,  the  soft,  be- 
witching ahem,  the  laughter-loving  countenance  of  the 
gentle  femme  de  chambre,  you  can  scarcely  imagine. 
Next  to  the  great  trial  of  departure  which  I  underwent 
about  a  month  ago,  this  was  the  greatest;  for  hours  I 
wept  in  true  bitterness;  I  thought  that  I  had  now  lost 
my  best  friend  on  this  side  of  the  big  waters,  and  it  re- 
quired all  my  fortitude,  combined  with  the  expostula- 
tions and  consolations  of  my  relations,  to  sustain  me. 
Whilst  I  have  been  cogitating,  a  few  kind  friends  have 
been  in  and  furnished  me  with  a  few  items  which  will 
probably  interest  you.  Among  the  most  important  is 
this:  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs.  McLean  that  was,  is  dead,  and  has 
left  to  her  dear  Billy  the  income  of  $50,000,  together 
with  the  house  he  lives  in,  during  his  life.  They  say  that 
his  grief  was  inconsolable,  but  he,  nevertheless,  dis- 
guises his  feelings  so  well  as  to  be  able  without  any 
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apparent  show  of  grief  to  ride  around  the  city  in  an  open 
barouche,  smiling  and  bowing  to  every  one.  They  say 
also  that  he  is  on  the  bright  lookout,  and  that  he  prefers 
young  ladies  who  have  been  in  Europe.  The  next  is: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thorndike  is  engaged  to  Jerry  Mason's 
son.  Uncle  B.  W.  had  a  party  the  other  night,  where 
were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston,  Mrs.  Stuart  and 
daughter,  etc.  Mrs.  R.  was  considered  quite  handsome 
and  extremely  polite.  Mrs.  Stuart  put  me  in  mind  (ex- 
cuse the  common  phrase)  of  my  Aunt  Kitty;  she  was 
one  of  the  most  independent  ladies  that  I  ever  met  with. 
Besides  these  few  items  there  is  nothing  new,  for  there 
are  only  strangers  in  Boston.  I  will  trouble  you  to  ask 
my  Aunt  Adeline  whether,  being  a  young  man  in  the 
world  of  literature,  a  letter  from  such  an  one  would  be 
acceptable;  if  it  would,  there  is  no  one  who  would  deem 
it  a  greater  honor  than  myself  to  write  to  her.  We  all 
here  (Uncle  and  Aunt  B.  W.,  Elizabeth  and  Georgy, 
and  the  two  families)  send  our  best  love  to  Uncle  and 
Aunt  S.  W.,  Isabella,  Charlotte,  and  we  all  wish,  espe- 
cially mother,  to  have  little  Sammy  kissed  night  and 
morn  for  us.  For  yourself,  please  accept  my  very  best 
love  and  regard;  and  hoping  that  your  visit  may  be 
prosperous  and  happy,  I  remain, 

Your  loving  cousin, 
J.  T.  W.  Sargent. 
Addressed : 

Miss  Jane  Welles, 

Care  of  S.  Welles  &  Co.,  Paris. 
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Boston,  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  4,  1834. 

Excuse  all  blots  and  mistakes  and 
attribute  it  to  agitation. 

J.T.  W.  S. 
My  dear  Cousin  Isabella: 

How  do  you  do,  playmate  of  my  early  days?  And 
you  have  gone  from  us,  and  left  behind,  I  might  almost 
say,  a  dreary  void;  and  yet  we  contrive  to  live.  And 
how?  perhaps  you  will  ask.  Why,  we  keep  ourselves 
in  tolerable  spirits  by  writing;  for  a  letter,  according  to 
one  of  your  French  mottoes,  is  a  sweetener  for  the  pains 
of  absence.  We  have  come  from  Natick,  where  you 
will  recollect  is  a  famous  rock,  and  on  that  rock  there  is 
a  seat,  where,  the  day  before  you  left  Natick,  you  went 
and  took  a  long,  lingering  look  upon  those  familiar 
places, —  the  pond  road.  Dr.  Morrill's,  Dover  meeting- 
house, the  village,  etc.,  etc.  You  can  probably  recall  the 
scene  to  your  imagination.  Think  of  it  twice,  my  gentle 
cousin,  and  ask  yourself  the  simple  question,  can  I 
think  of  a  place  or  of  a  scene  more  lovely,  more  calm, 
more  beautiful  ?  I  can  then  imagine  you  humming  your 
favorite  tune : 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  etc. 

Boston  and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  be  about  the 
same;  as  to  the  number,  I  will  write  you  when  the  next 
census  appears.  Ben  has  written  or  probably  will  write 
you  concerning  the  marriages  which  are  to  take  place 
this  fall.  Thirteen!  That  speaks  well  for  us  here;  as  to 
the  number  in  Paris  you  probably  can  tell,  as  you  know 
you  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  such  things. 
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There  was  a  party  last  night  at  Arnold's  for  Haskett 
and  lady,  who  is  gaining  upon  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world  (you  may  call  it)  wonderfully.  She  is  extremely 
pretty,  remarkably  naive,  and  has  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent faces  I  ever  saw.  By  the  bye,  there  are  two 
engagements  which  will  probably  come  out  this  week; 
one  in  particular  will  startle  you,  as  the  parties  are  very 
well  known  to  you.  I  will  not  tell  you  this  time,  as  there 
may  be  some  mistake.  Your  family  in  Summer  Street 
are  all  well;  your  mother  is  looking  out  for  a  carriage 
and  horses,  and  your  father  is  going  to  Connecticut. 
My  brother  is  working  very  hard  in  New  York;  he  goes 
nowhere,  and  associates  with  no  one;  he  will  probably 
succeed  if  labor  and  close  attention  can  do  it.  I  hope  he 
will,  for  he  has  been  obliged  to  withstand  an  almost  in- 
surmountable barrier  of  opposition  from  some  unknown 
(perhaps)  quarter.  Mary  Taylor  has  just  been  in,  and 
wishes  me  to  give  her  best  love  to  all  your  party.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  her  intention  to  go  to  all  the  parties  this  winter, 
and  endeavor  by  mingling  in  the  gay  and  giddy  throng 
to  banish  the  pangs  of  absence.  I  know  not  whether  she 
will  write  or  not,  as  none  of  the  families  are  very  re- 
markable for  it.  You  will  tell  Jane,  if  you  please,  that 
Mary  Danforth  is  going  to  write  this  week,  I  believe.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  about  making  preparations  to  go  into 
a  counting-house;  and  although  it  is  a  profession  not 
after  my  own  choice,  still,  when  I  have  once  entered  into 
it,  I  shall  endeavor  to  become  as  eminent  (don't  smile) 
as  my  ability  will  allow.  Your  and  my  uncle,  B.  W.,  has 
gone  to  Albany  on  business.  We  have  had  here  a  great 
deal  of  house-breaking,  but  nothing  very  alarming.  I 
have  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  a  pretty  general  ac- 
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count  of  what  we  are  doing  here.  With  regard  to  your- 
self, my  dear  cousin,  you  know  that  my  heart  is  too  full 
to  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  would;  I  should  be  obliged, 
if  I  ventured,  to  usher  in  more  than  mortal  aid.  You, 
my  early  companion  of  my  tender  days,  —  you,  the 
companion  of  my  rambles,  —  you,  the  object  of  my  first 
love, — you  have  departed  from  me,  and  I,  like  the  old 
man  in  the  legend,  wander  about  looking  for  something 
I  cannot  find  —  I  know  not  what.  Pardon,  oh,  pardon 
this  burst  of  feeling,  and  attribute  it  to  some  temporary 
madness  or  what  you  like,  but  when  I  find  that  you  have 
indeed  gone,  my  feelings  prevail  over  my  judgment. 

News!  glorious  news!  Proclamation!  Thanksgiv- 
ing is  announced!  The  days  of  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding  are  approaching:  then  will  Aunt  Sargent  slip 
the  glorious  piece  into  her  neighbor's  plate;  then  will  the 
health  of  all  our  friends  be  drunk,  —  Aunt  S.  W.,  Uncle 
S.  W.,  little  Sammy,  Jane,  Charlotte,  Isabella.  While 
you  are  travelling  the  crowded  streets  of  Paris,  think  of 
10  Franklin  Place  and  the  small  number  of  patriots  that 
will  be  seated  around  the  groaning  tables  of  Mrs.  S. 
How  we  shall  be  able  to  hinder  the  tear-drop  from  glis- 
tening in  the  een  when  we  find  so  many  dear  ones  absent 
I  know  not;  maybe  we  shall  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  at  the  next  anniversary  we  shall  have  per- 
haps a  greater  collection  of  friends  than  ever!  Enten- 
dez-vous?  Oh,  by  the  bye,  if  you  write  me,  tell  me 
about  the  count's  arm.  I  hope  that  he  will  visit  us,  for 
I  should  like  to  be  acquainted.  My  mother  wishes  me 
to  say  to  the  party  in  general,  that  she  shall  send  some 
Thanksgiving  mince-meat,  and  hopes  that  it  will  prove 
acceptable.  We  all  send  our  very  best  loves  to  Aunt  and 
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Uncle  S.  W.,  Jane,  Charlotte,  little  Sammy.  We  wish 
to  have  him  smothered  with  kisses  for  us,  and  we  all 
earnestly  request  that  an  equal  number  may  be  returned 
to  us  when  all  of  you  come  back.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Brooks  have  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Davis,  my  old  tutor,  sails  on  Wednesday. 
Your  friend  Bill  Lawrence  has  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Paris;  so  you,  at  least,  will  have  a  gay  time 
of  it.  We  are  all  very  anxious  to  know  about  you  all, 
—  what  sort  of  a  passage,  when  you  arrived,  how  you 
all  do,  and  what  you  are  doing.  How  does  little 
Sammy?  Is  he  as  handsome  as  ever?  Does  he  talk? 
Excuse  me,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  any  judge,  children  don't 
talk  at  such  an  early  age;  however,  tell  him,  and  he 
will  certainly  look  his  thanks,  that  on  Christmas  day 
he  must  eat  mince-pie  and  drink  champagne;  it  will 
make  him  grow.  Yesterday  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Cadets,  where  my  brother  had  a  vote  of  thanks  sent  him 
for  managing  the  concerns  of  the  company  with  so  much 
prudence  and  economy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing great  effect.  So  much  for  his  extravagance!  !  ! 
And  now,  my  dear  cousin,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  close  my 
letter,  and  although  I  could  write  to  you  as  long  as 
paper  and  ink  lasted ;  still,  necessity  knows  no  law.  And 
now  hoping  that  all  your  party  are  joyful  and  happy, 
and  that  your  stay  in  Paris  may  be  but  a  scene  of  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment,  I  remain  your  loving  cousin. 

Turner  [Sargent]. 
Addressed: 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Welles, 

Care  of  Messrs.  Welles  &  Co.,  Paris.  '    '    ' 
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Paris,  Nov.  28,  1834. 

Little  did  I  expect,  my  dear  Mary,  to  leave  home  with- 
out bidding  the  friend  of  my  earliest  days  good-bye;  but 
so  it  was;  perhaps  you  judged  best,  for  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  hard  trial  to  have  parted  from  each 
other.  You,  the  playmate  of  my  childhood,  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks,  you  who  have  participated  with 
me  in  many,  many  pleasures,  we  are  now  for  the  first 
time  separated;  but  1  sincerely  trust  that  will  not  lessen 
the  friendship  that  has  existed  between  us  from  our  in- 
fancy, which  has  grown  with  our  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  our  strength.  I  have  been  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  received  a  line  from  you.  I 
thought  you  would  certainly  write  me  as  soon  as  you 
had  heard  of  our  arrival.  What  delight  it  would  give 
me  to  have  a  letter  from  you !  Write  me  often,  I  entreat 
you;  if  it  was  only  two  or  three  lines  in  your  familiar 
handwriting,  signed  by  your  own  dear  name,  I  would 
not  complain. 

You  have  sent  your  love  to  me  several  times,  but  it 
is  most  too  far  to  send  one's  love.  It  is  a  long  journey 
for  Love  to  take,  and  he  is  such  a  treacherous  little  body 
that  there  is  danger  of  his  being  lost  on  the  way. 

We  are  enjoying  ourselves  very  much  here;  we  go 
out  almost  every  day  to  see  the  curiosities  of  Paris,  to 
make  calls,  purchases,  etc.  Last  Saturday  evening  we 
went  to  our  first  party  at  Paris,  at  the  Misses  Atherton's, 
with  uncle,  aunt,  and  Mollis.  .  .  . 

Wednesday  evening  we  went  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Grand  Opera  and  saw  "La  Sylphide."  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni  was  the  Sylphide,  and  she  was  in  reality  a 
sylphide;  we  were  delighted  with  her.  She  dances  su- 
perbly—  such  grace!  such  elasticity!  I  should  not  think 
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she  had  a  bone  in  her.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  her, 
but  she  far,  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Adeline  is  very  well  indeed;  is  very  much  en- 
gaged with  her  lower  apartments;  having  them  finished, 
she  wishes  very  much  to  have  her  first  soiree  dansante 
on  Christmas  evening.  She  goes  to  Suresnes  now  al- 
most every  day,  where  uncle  has  bought  an  elegant 
chateau.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  with 
a  most  beautiful  view  from  the  windows.  I  must  now 
stop  a  few  moments,  as  it  is  "packet  day"  and  uncle 
wishes  me  to  write  for  him. 

I  again  resume  my  pen.  I  have  just  copied  a  letter  of 
uncle's  to  Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  if  you  could  peep  in  and 
see  me  now  you  would  smile.  I  am  seated  in  my  uncle's 
cabinet  at  his  secretary;  he  has  this  moment  gone  to  the 
bank.  He  wished  me  to  copy  his  letters  here,  and  I  find 
it  so  pleasant  I  have  concluded  to  finish  your  letter  in  the 
same  place.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  for  uncle  since 
I  have  been  in  Paris;  when  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
a  horizontal  position  I  wrote  every  day  for  him  at  his 
dictation.  He  has  now  almost  entirely  recovered  from 
his  lameness.  .  .  . 

Hollis  is  a  very  gentlemanly,  pleasant  young  man; 
from  having  been  so  long  in  Paris  he  is  in  some  things 
like  the  French.  He  is  very  lively,  and  jokes  a  great 
deal.  He  intends  visiting  America  in  the  spring,  when 
you  will,  without  doubt,  frequently  see  him.  I  do  not 
know  what  uncle  will  do  when  he  is  gone,  for  he  is  his 
right-hand  man.  From  having  had  the  care  of  such  an 
immense  banking  establishment  for  so  long  a  time  he 
knows  exactly  what  to  do,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  care 
off  of  uncle. 

Sundays,  dear  Mary,  I  must  confess  I  pass  rather  dif- 
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ferently  than  I  did  in  America.  We  generally  go  out  of 
town  after  second  breakfast;  but  I  ought  to  commence 
by  the  first  breakfast.  We  have  our  first  breakfast  at 
eight  o'clock.  Mollis  breakfasts  with  us  on  Sunday 
mornings;  it  is  the  only  leisure  day  he  has  in  the  week. 
We  laugh  and  talk  until  second  breakfast,  twelve  o'clock. 
After  second  breakfast  we  generally  go  out  of  town,  re- 
turning in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  We  have  had  a 
dinner  party  every  Sunday  that  we  have  been  here. 
Sunday  before  last  we  attended  divine  service  (for  the 
first  time  in  Paris)  in  a  room  with  wooden  chairs  placed 
around,  —  pulpit  little  higher  than  the  chairs,  —  sermon 
very  indifferent;  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  go  more  to  church.  .  .  . 

I  will  narrate  to  you  a  circumstance  that  occurred  here 
yesterday.  A  gentleman  called  to  see  Mrs.  A.  He  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  nieces.  She  replied 
that  her  nieces  were  true  Americans  in  their  ideas  on 
that  subject ;  she  should  have  no  influence  whatever.  He 
then  said  he  knew  a  marquis  who  was  very  handsome 
and  very  desirous  to  get  married.  She  said  that  uncle 
would  object  very  much  to  a  handsome  man;  she  should 
object  to  a  title.  He  was  very  much  surprised  at  what 
she  said;  he  told  her  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  would  call 
in  a  few  days  again  to  know  her  opinion.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?    Answer  me  directly,  I  entreat. . . . 

Hoping  this  letter  will  find  you  all  well  and  happy,  I 
remain  your  affectionate  cousin, 


Isabella. 


Addressed: 

Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester. 
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Boston,  Dec.  20,  1834. 
My  dear  Cousin  Jane: 

I  have  just  received  a  very  agreeable  letter  from  you, 
dated  September,  but  I  suppose  that  cannot  be  the  date. 
Winter  with  its  frosts  and  snows  has  just  begun,  and  by 
the  samples  that  we  have  had  a  tremendous  winter  may 
be  expected.  We  are  already  beginning  to  put  list  (a 
pleasant  occupation  of  yours)  into  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  we  draw  as  near  to  the  blazing  log  as  we  can 
"while  we  listen  to  the  good  old  folks"  "who  tell  us 
tales  of  woful  ages  long  ago  betide." 

Again  a  sociable,  a  drum  mix-up,  a  collecting  together, 
a  group,  a  knot.  Last  evening  my  mother  called  together 
the  several  members  of  the  family  for  the  purpose  of 
converse  sweet  and  jollification.  We  have  one  and  all 
been  attacked  by  the  influenza,  which  prevails  here  to  a 
great  extent.  There  is  nothing  new,  except  that  Nat 
Bowditch  is  engaged  to  Miss  Francis,  daughter  of  Eben. 

Boston  is  becoming  quite  European,  for  we  have  balls, 
routs,  rioters,  pirates,  pickpockets,  cutthroats,  etc.,  etc. 
Yesterday  seven  pirates  were  convicted,  five  not.  Ar- 
nold's old  schoolmaster.  Child,  of  "silence,  you  rebel- 
lious crew  "  memory,  was  their  advocate;  he  has  been  in- 
defatigable, and  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare that  he  has  not  only  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
Thanksgiving  day  he  carried  them  down  some  goodies; 
and  yesterday,  when  he  was  reading  their  different  state- 
ments, he  was  so  much  affected  that  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  a  long  while  before  he  could  again  proceed. 

As  for  the  convent  rioters  and  burners,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  they  will  all  probably  be  acquitted.    Well,  my 
cousin,  is  your  country  and  ours  going  to  battle  it,  eh? 
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What  do  you  think  of  it  there?  As  for  us,  we  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  polish  up  the  old  firelocks  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  are  preparing  farewell  speeches  to  our  ago- 
nized parents  and  relations,  —  "If  1  should  fall  in  the 
approaching  conflict,"  etc.  It  is  very  gay  here,  —  from 
two  to  three  parties  a  week. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  had  a  ball  night  before  last.  Judge 
Story  last  night,  and  to-night  Mrs.  Henry  Codman. 

You  would  be  extremely  amused  with  Haskett;  he  is 
gayer  than  ever ;  the  same  undulating  motion  of  the  head, 
the  same  sweet,  bewitching  smile,  the  same  gentle  close 
of  the  eye,  the  same  musical  gurgling,  which  sounds  like 
the  distant  notes  of  a  cracked  clarionette  or  like  the  low 
cooing  of  a  dove  upon  the  water-spout,  dying  as  it  were 
of  its  imprisoned  fulness.  The  other  night  at  Uncle 
Ben's,  he  and  his  Eloi'se  were  there ;  he  stood  by  her  side, 
with  his  arm  encircling  her  slender  waist  and  whispering 
those  words  of  magic  sweetness  which  are  only  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  lovers;  she,  on  her  part,  leaned 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  called  him  by  the  gentle 
appellation  of  dearie — -dearie!  The  scene  was  too 
much  for  me  in  my  weak  state  of  health,  for  1  felt  an 
indescribable  sickening,  deadening  sensation  similar  to 
that  when  you  hear  from  the  masthead  that  you  are  pass- 
ing Point  Judith. 

Next  week  is  Christmas,  when  we  shall  all  assemble 
at  your  mother's  to  partake  of  her  bounty.  How  we  get 
through  the  day,  and  what  jokes,  gibes,  and  jeers  are 
played  there,  you  will  be  made  acquainted.  My  father 
has  not  received  his  letter  from  Aunt  Adeline,  who  says 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  your  brother  Ben  that  she  has 
given  Uncle  Sargent  a  description  of  her  new  house.  You 
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have  asked  me  about  my  profession;  I  answer  that  I  am 
fitting  myself  for  any  emergency  that  may  happen.  .  .  . 
We  are  all  well,  excepting  now  and  then  slight  attacks 
of  the  influenza,  and,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  we  keep 
it  up."  And  now,  my  dear  coz,  how  are  the  monsieurs 
and  the  madames  and  the  mademoiselles,  and  the  Tui- 
leries,  et  cetera,  et  cetera?  How  do  you  all  do?  What 
are  you  doing,  eh  ?  My  mother  has  just  been  in  and  tells 
me  of  two  engagements  —  Dr.  Davis,  who  is  now  proba- 
bly in  Paris,  to  Miss  Balch,  daughter  of  Balch,  president 
of  an  insurance  office,  and  Mr.  Goddard  of  Brookline, 
aged  seventy,  to  a  maiden  lady  about  forty.  And  now, 
my  dear  cousin,  as  it  is  time  that  this  letter  should  be 
sent  to  the  post-office,  I  must  bid  you  good-bye.  Hoping 
that  this  will  find  you  well  and  happy,  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  your  cousin. 

Turner  [Sargent]. 

We  all  send  our  best  love  to  all  your  party,  and  wish 
little  Sammy  to  be  kissed  for  each  of  us. 

Addressed : 

Miss  Jane  Welles, 

Care  of  Welles  &  Co.,  Paris. 


Boston,  Jan.  5,  1835. 
My  dear  Jane: 

Your  letter  arrived  in  safety,  though  after  quite  a  long 
passage,  and  afforded  much  pleasure  to  all  of  us,  who 
are  very  glad  to  perceive  that,  although  surrounded  by 
countesses,  marquises,  and  all  the  attractions  of  Paris, 
you  do  not  allow  your  Boston  friends  to  remain  ignorant 
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of  what  is  passing  on  your  side,  and  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  the  example  of  our  indefatigable 
uncle.  In  return  for  your  kindness  in  this  particular, 
and  with  a  view  to  have  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  in 
the  bundle  of  letters  one  in  your  handwriting  directed  to 
myself,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  occasion  to  offer  to 
you  and  to  all  around  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  all  our  dear  relatives  at  Paris,  and  that 
you  and  each  one  of  them  may  see  many,  many  happy 
returns  of  "  New  Year."  .  .  . 

Leaving,  however,  the  balls  and  parties,  weddings  and 
engagements,  to  be  described  by  pens  more  eloquent  than 
mine,  I  am  tempted  to  give  a  short  account  of  a  domestic 
scene  for  two  reasons,  —  one  because  it  contains  an  ar- 
gument which  1  know  will  please  you,  and  the  other  be- 
cause the  subject  concerns  one  of  whom  we  frequently 
think  as  well  as  speak;  I  mean  yourself.  And  when  I 
tell  you  that  1  took  down  the  very  words  at  the  time,  and 
that  all  the  parties  became  exceedingly  warm  in  the  dis- 
cussion, rising  one  after  another  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing their  points,  you  must  be  curious,  I  am  sure,  to 
know  how  you  could  have  provoked  such  a  wordy  war- 
fare.   But  let 's  to  the  point. 

Scene.    Sunday  evening  after  tea;  basement-room. 

Present.  Mother,  Father,  Susan,  Turner,  Mary 
Danforth,  Aunt  T.  and  Mary,  Laura,  and  self  (the 
reporter) . 

Subject.    The  Welleses'  propensity  to  talk. 

Mrs.  W.    Well,  now,  I  don't  think  so.    There's  our 
Jane;  it  is  natural  for  her  to  talk,  but  then  in  company 
she  sometimes  would  say  nothing. 
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Mrs.  Taylor.  You  don't  know  Jane,  Mrs.  Welles; 
when  any  stranger  was  in  the  room  and  you  felt  a  little 
unpleasant,  Jane  would  make  a  little  conversation. 

"  So  I  think,  Aunt  Welles,"  says  Mary  T. 

Susan  (in  a  feeble  voice).  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
think  when  any  gawk  came  along  she  would  make  much 
of  an  exertion. 

Aunt  T.  (rising) .  Jane  never  laid  herself  out  to  cap- 
tivate,—  was  joking  when  she  began;  but  now  she  does 
not  think  one  in  a  hundred  would  make  more  exertion  to 
entertain  a  gawky  fellow. 

Miss  M.  D.    You  've  the  right  of  the  argument,  Mrs.  T. 

At  this  point  they  all  got  excited  and  talked  all  to- 
gether, so  I  could  not  gather  more.  All  I  know  is  they 
ended  as  they  began;  and  I  have  taken  down  their  very 
words,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  you  some  amuse- 
ment and  prove  that  we  often  speak  of  you. 

Please  thank  Isabella  for  her  letter  of  the  6th  ult., — • 
received  yesterday  (Sunday), —  and  tell  her  I  shall  soon 
reply  to  it;  but  just  give  her  a  hint  from  Bobby  Short  that 
her  ink  was  so  pale  that  it  rather  troubled  my  mother  to 
read  it  without  her  spectacles. 

When  your  letters  were  received  yesterday,  our  ther- 
mometer was  down  to  10  below  zero  (Fahrenheit) ,  and 
this  day  the  water  froze  hard  in  my  mother's  room,  al- 
though she  had  a  great  fire. 

Client  has  come  in,  and  must  close  with  love  to  all. 
Affectionately, 

A.  F.  W.  [Arnold  Francis  Welles]. 
Addressed: 

Miss  Jane  Welles,  Paris,  France. 
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Paris,  Feb.  10,  1835. 
My  dearest  Cousin: 

Thousand,  ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  most  in- 
teresting letter  of  Jan.  4;  what  a  burden  it  removes 
from  my  mind,  your  replying  to  my  letter!  for  I  began  to 
feel  afraid  that  you  were  not  going  to  write  me.  You 
remember  you  always  used  to  laugh  at  me  for  dancing, 
when  I  was  going  to  the  theatre,  party,  or  concert.  When 
I  received  your  letter,  dear  Mary,  I  danced  from  joy  al- 
most all  day;  if  you  only  knew  what  delight  it  gave  me 
you  would  write  me  by  almost  every  packet;  the  least 
trifle  concerning  you  will  always  prove  most  interesting 
to  me.  .  .  . 

Last  Thursday  we  had  our  first  soiree  dansante;  this 
evening,  Thursday,  we  have  our  second.  The  apart- 
ments (lower)  are  fitted  up  magnificently;  I  will  not  give 
you  a  description  of  them,  as  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you  on  other  subjects.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  the 
dresses  are  made?  You  would?  Well,  dear  Mary,  I 
will  tell  you.  They  are  exactly  as  Sophy  made  them 
last  winter.  I  have  had  a  pink  crape  made  by  one  of 
the  first  dressmakers  —  a  bodice  waist,  short  sleeves, 
double  puffs,  with  bows  and  long  ends  on  the  shoulders, 
a  row  of  small  bows  up  the  front  of  the  bodice,  no  bows 
on  the  skirt.  The  skirts  of  all  the  dresses  are  made  long, 
sleeves  very  large.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  high  bows, 
curls  very  light  in  front;  a  great  many  ladies  wear 
powder,  some  half  powder.  Our  soiree  will  be  very 
crowded,  I  am  afraid,  this  evening;  last  Thursday  it  was 
not  very  crowded;  it  was  generally  thought  that  they 
were  to  dance  aii  piano,  as  it  is  the  custom  here  to  put 
on  the  card  for  a  soiree,  "On  dansera  au  piano";  inr 
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stead  of  a  piano  we  had  ten  musicians.  There  were  a 
great  many  Americans  here,  —  Mrs.  L.  Draper,  Mrs.  S. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Lane,  the  Misses  Atherton 
of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  beaux:  Mr.  Stackpole 
(whom  we  see  a  great  deal  of) ,  King,  De  Wees,  Master 
Flagg  the  painter,  last  though  not  least,  Byron;  he  is 
quite  homesick;  he  often  speaks  of  you,  but  it  is  always 
with  a  tear  in  his  beautiful  eye.  This  is  a  painful  subject 
to  you ;  I  will  turn  from  it.  .  .  . 

I  must  now  turn  from  all  these  subjects  to  one  of  more 
interest  to  me.  Do  you  remember,  dear  Mary,  one  after- 
noon you,  John,  and  I  went  to  walk  on  the  Neck  you 
prophesied  that  I  should  be  engaged  to  Hollis?  I 
laughed  then  at  the  idea;  little  thought  that  your  words 
would  prove  true  —  true,  I  ought  not  to  say  that;  for  I 
do  not  yet  know ;  that  depends  on  my  dear  parents.  He 
has  been  attentive  to  me  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
never  for  a  moment  thought  that  he  meant  anything  seri- 
ous, until  Christmas  time ;  he  was  then  devoted  to  me.  A 
few  days  after  New  Year,  he  offered  himself  to  me;  after 
a  certain  time  I  accepted  him  on  one  condition,  that  my 
dear  parents  would  give  their  consent.  I  wrote  them  per 
Sully,  also  uncle,  aunt,  and  Jane,  what  had  occurred.  I 
do  not  know  but  what  I  have  written  on  this  subject .  .  . 
may  be  an  old  story  to  you.  I  have  always  made  a  con- 
fidante of  you  in  my  love-affairs;  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  not  have  told  you;  and,  dear  Mary,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  your  knowing  it  if  they  do  not  give  their 
consent.  I  am,  dear  Mary,  very  much  attached  to  him; 
and,  living  in  the  same  house  with  him,  I  have  had  time 
to  study  his  disposition,  character,  etc.  He  has  the  most 
affectionate  disposition.  I  need  not  say  anything  more 
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in  his  praise,  for  you  know  full  well  that  I  would  not  en- 
gage myself  to  any  young  man  without  I  loved  him ;  and 
it  must  be  strong,  very  strong,  for  me  to  have  consented 
to  remain  here  for  a  time  separated  from  so  many  near 
and  dear  to  me.  I  know,  dear  Mary,  it  will  be  a  hard 
struggle  for  you;  but  I  entreat  you  to  use  your  influence 
if  you  see  they  hesitate  about  giving  their  consent.  Mol- 
lis is  going  to  America  in  the  course  of  next  month;  you 
will  of  course  see  him  much ;  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him. 
He  intended  to  have  waited  until  he  had  an  answer  from 
my  parents,  but  uncle  and  Mrs.  Welles  think  he  had 
much  better  go.  It  would  be  harder  for  us  to  part  after 
it  was  all  settled,  whereas  now  he  will  be  making  prog- 
ress on  his  passage  while  I  am  in  this  state  of  doubt.  I 
may  not  have  an  answer  to  my  letter  until  the  middle  of 
April;  if  he  waited  until  that  time  he  would  not  return 
before  September;  he  will  now  return  certainly  in  July. 
1  am  very  desirous  that  my  mother,  father,  and  Susan 
should  come  out  to  see  me  married.  Oh,  what  a  comfort 
it  would  be  to  me!  You  will  do,  dear  Mary,  all  in  your 
power  to  persuade  them  to  come ;  for  I  know  you  are  very 
fond  of  me,  and  it  would  make  me  so  happy.  What  an 
opportunity  they  have!  They  can  return  with  Hollis. 
This  letter  is  for  your  eye  alone;  do  not  read  it  or  show 
it  to  any  one.  If  Elizabeth  does  not  know  that  I  have 
written  you,  do  not  tell  her;  for  I  received  a  letter  from 
her  by  the  same  opportunity,  and  have  not  time  to  reply 
to  it.  1  received  a  letter  by  a  previous  packet  from  Uncle 
S.,  also  from  Laura. 

Saturday. — It  is  "packet  day,"  dear  Mary,  and  I  must 
now  sit  down  and  finish  my  letter.    How  little  do  they 
know  of  "  packet  day  "  in  Boston ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
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establishment  is  put  in  requisition  here;  the  number  of 
letters  written  by  my  dear  Mollis  on  these  days  would 
frighten  you,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  he  writes  from  the  time 
he  gets  up  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  business 
talents  are  thought  uncommon  here,  both  by  the  Ameri- 
cans and  French.  He  has  had  the  care  of  such  an  im- 
mense banking  establishment  for  so  long  a  time  that  he, 
of  course,  relieves  my  dear  uncle  of  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  anxiety.  He  has  had  great  advantages,  and  been  in 
a  most  excellent  school,  I  know ;  but  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four  he  is  certainly  remarkable.  He  takes  as 
much  interest  in  my  uncle's  business  as  if  it  was  his  own. 
You  remember,  dear  Mary,  when  I  was  in  Boston,  Mrs. 
A.  told  me  that  I  looked  very  much  like  him;  in  New 
York  a  number  of  young  men  said  the  same;  at  our 
soirees  he  has  been  asked  repeatedly  if  I  w^  not  his  sis- 
ter. Uncle  thinks  we  look  very  much  alike;  I  cannot  see 
the  slightest  resemblance.  I  intended,  dear  Mary,  to 
have  written  Uncle  Sargent  by  this  packet;  but  I  am 
fearful  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to.  My  time  is  very  much 
taken  up  with  my  different  lessons,  writing  for  my  dear 
uncle,  and  attending  to  my  dear  Hollis,  as  he  is  going  so 
soon ;  all  the  time  he  can  spare  from  his  business  he  gives 
to  me.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  A.  is  perfectly  well,  also  little  Sammy;  he  is 
thought  here  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  I  entreat 
you  to  answer  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible;  and,  hoping 
it  will  find  you  and  your  dear  mother  and  father  enjoy- 
ing every  blessing  that  Providence  can  bestow,  I  remain, 
Your  affectionate  coz, 

Isabella.    ■ 


Do  not  mention  that  Hollis  intends  going  to  America 
in  the  course  of  next  month;  not  to  any  one,  remember, 
dear  Mary. 

Addressed : 

Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester. 

Paris,  March  12,  1835. 
My  dear  Susan: 

I  am  now  seated  in  my  chamber,  prepared  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  your  most  interesting  letter 
of  Jan.  18. 

It  is  our  last  soiree  this  evening.  I  am  now  (it  being 
half-past  eight)  dressed  in  a  white  crape.  Would  you 
like  to  know  how  it  is  made?  Bodice  waist,  with  white 
satin  bows  on  the  front  of  it,  double  puff  sleeves  with 
a  bow  and  long  ends  at  the  top  of  them;  at  the  front  of 
the  bodice  waist  is  a  white  satin  ribbon,  which  extends 
crossways  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  where  there  is  a 
bow  of  ribbon  and  a  bouquet  of  different-colored  flow- 
ers. My  hair  is  dressed  in  high  bows,  with  different- 
colored  flowers  and  a  quiver  in  it,  belonging  to  my  new 
set  of  ornaments;  on  my  neck  is  my  new  necklace  —  the 
stones  are  light  green;  it  is  an  extremely  pretty  set. 
Mrs.  A.  purchased  it  for  me  about  six  weeks  since.  I 
have  given  you,  my  sister,  the  fashions  in  which  the 
dresses  are  made  here;  all  ball  dresses  for  married  ladies 
or  single  ones  are  made  with  bodice  waists.  The  mar- 
ried ladies  wear  diamonds  altogether;  the  single  young 
ladies  wear  few  ornaments,  and  dress  with  the  greatest 
simplicity. 

Friday  morning. — Our  soiree  is  over,  and  went  off  un- 
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commonly  well.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  company,  —  a 
great  many  French  persons;  the  Americans  also  mus- 
tered very  strong.  Among  the  number  were  the  Wain- 
wrights,  Sheldons,  Drapers,  Athertons,  etc.;  beaux: 
Hooper,  Warren,  King,  Lawrence,  etc.,  etc.  Brimmer 
Inches  we  see  very  little  of;  he  has  only  been  at  one  of 
our  soirees.  .  .  . 

You  are  before  this,  my  dear  sister,  aware  of  the 
choice  I  have  made;  you  can  easily  conceive  how  anx- 
ious I  am  to  have  an  answer  from  my  dear  parents.  I 
sincerely  trust  I  shall  soon  learn  my  fate;  for  this  state 
of  doubt  is  very  unpleasant.  I  feel  almost  convinced 
that  they  will  give  me  their  consent;  I  am  sure  if  they 
knew  him  they  would  not  hesitate,  for  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect calculated  to  make  a  person  happy.  What  a  satis- 
faction it  would  be  to  me  to  have  you  and  my  dear 
parents  return  with  Mollis  to  see  me  married!  I  dare 
not  think  of  it,  for  fear  I  shall  be  disappointed.  Oh,  my 
dear,  dear  sister,  use  all  your  powers  of  persuasion,  I 
entreat  you !  They  would  never  look  back  with  regret, 
I  am  sure.  They  would  be  here  to  bless  their  child,  and 
resign  her  to  the  hands  of  one  whom  I  know  they  would 
fondly,  dearly  love;  and,  in  seeing  me  so  happy,  they 
would  be  reconciled  to  my  being  separated  from  them 
for  a  time.  .  .  . 

All  well,  and  unite  in  the  kindest  regards  to  you  all. 
Your  affectionate  sister, 
Isabella. 
Addressed: 

Miss  S.J.Welles,  Boston. 
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Paris,  March  30,  1835. 
My  dearest  Cousin: 

I  cannot  allow  this  packet  to  sail  without  writing  you 
a  few  lines,  although  without  a  letter  from  you  to  reply 
to.  What  delight  I  have  experienced  this  last  week!  I 
have  received  the  consent  of  my  dear  parents.  I  was  in 
hopes  they  would  not  deny  me  my  request,  but  of  course 
I  did  not  feel  convinced  of  it.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
all  the  family,  his  visit  to  America.  I  hope  they  will 
all  like  him.  You  will  soon  see,  my  dear  Mary,  what  an 
affectionate  disposition  he  has,  that  he  is  calculated  to 
make  me  happy;  and  in  reflecting  on  that,  dear,  dear 
Mary,  you  will  become  reconciled  to  the  separation.  In 
this  world  we  cannot  have  everything  that  we  wish.  To 
be  with  my  dear  family  and  with  such  a  companion  for 
life,  I  should  have  more  than  my  share  of  happiness, — 
the  cup  would  be  overflowing:  it  is  full  now;  I  ought 
to  be  content. 

I  have  often  recalled  to  my  mind  a  walk  that  we  took 
on  the  Neck  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  departure. 
Little  did  I  then  think  that  your  words  would  so  soon 
prove  true;  but  so,  so  it  is.  How  little  do  we  know  what 
our  future  destiny  is  to  be!  What  a  change  there  has 
been  in  my  life  the  last  year!  I  embarked  for  a  foreign 
land;  in  that  land  I  found  a  friend  to  cheer  me  in  the 
path  of  life;  and  to  that  friend  and  in  that  land  I  am, 
before  many  months  roll  over  my  head,  to  be  united  by 
ties  which  man  can  never  break  asunder. 

In  the  letter  I  last  wrote  you  I  spoke  of  my  parents 
coming  to  see  me  married,  and  desired  you  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  persuade  them.    I  have  now  another  re- 
quest to  ask  of  you,  which  I  should  previously  have 
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done  if  my  fate  had  been  decided.  The  request  is  that 
you,  and  your  dear  mother  and  father,  would  also  come; 
what  I  would  give  you  if  you  could!  Oh,  dear  Mary, 
why  can  you  not?  What  is  there  to  prevent  you?  My 
joy  would  be  unspeakable,  to  have  my  dear  uncle  and 
aunt  and  the  dearest  cousin  I  have,  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  the  companion  of  my  walks,  one  whom  I  have  so 
fondly,  dearly  loved,  present  at  my  wedding.  I  dare 
not  think  of  it,  for  fear  of  being  disappointed.  You 
would  like  to  come,  I  know;  you  have  only  to  urge  your 
mother  and  father.  Oh,  dear  Mary!  if  you  love  me  as 
I  think  you  do,  use  all  your  powers  of  eloquence  —  en- 
treat them  to  come.  It  is  nothing  now  to  cross,  the 
packets  are  so  commodious;  they  are  really  floating 
hotels.  After  you  have  made  up  your  mind  and  once 
started,  half  the  trouble  is  over.  I  could  write  pages  on 
this  subject;  but  I  know,  dear  Mary,  it  is  unnecessary, 
for  I  am  sure  you  would  be  willing  to  cross  to  see  me 
married.  I  shall  hear,  I  trust,  by  the  packet  of  the  first 
whether  my  parents  are  coming.  I  am  most  anxious  for 
that  packet  to  arrive,  to  hear  what  my  parents  say  con- 
cerning my  engagement.  .  .  . 

My  best  love  to  Aunt  Taylor  and  Uncle  Taylor.    How 
natural  that  sounds!    Would  I  could  use  it  oftener! 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Isabella. 
Addressed : 

Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester. 
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New  York,  May  7,  1835, 

1 1  o'clock  at  night. 
My  dearest  Isabella: 

I  received  your  excellent  letter  of  the  30th  of  March 
two  hours  before  the  Boston  boat  left;  so,  after  a  quick 
perusal,  I  enveloped  it  to  your  dear  mother,  knowing 
that,  as  B.  W.  &  Co.'s  letters  would  not  go  on  until  the 
morning's  mail,  mine  from  you  would  reach  four  or  six 
hours  first,  and  therefore  would  give  her  as  much  plea- 
sure as  it  did  me. 

You  will  have  already  seen  by  my  letters  to  you,  long 
previous  to  this,  that  I  first  suspected  the  engagement 
long  before  "the  petition"  had  actually  reached  your 
parents.  It  happened  by  a  curious  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances; viz.,  one  evening  long  ago  —  say  middle  of 
February — I  was  re-reading  a  letter  from  you  received 
that  morning,  when  I  was  struck  by  the  sentence,  "Oh! 
Hollis  and  I  agree  together  in  many  things."  That  com- 
ing from  you,  generally  so  quiet  and  retired  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gentlemen,  rather  startled  me;  however,  I  should 
not  have  thought  about  it,  perhaps,  unless  Lloyd  had 
told  me  what  Whitney  said  about  your  being  engaged 
to  Hollis;  however,  this,  I  thought,  might  be  a  rumor, 
until  the  next  day,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  I  had  just 
sealed  my  letter  to  my  mother  and  was  putting  my  hat 
on  to  carry  it  to  the  boat,  when  Lloyd  gave  me  B.  W.  & 
Co.'s  letters  for  the  packet.  I  took  them  to  put  into  my 
foreign-letter  drawer  as  usual,  when  my  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  this  line,  or  something  like  it,  in  Ben's  letter, 
the  paper  being  thin,  it  showed  through;  I  don't  know 
how  many  had  read  it  or  would,  had  I  not  put  it  in  an 
envelope.  It  was  this:  "The  only  thing  I  should  regret 
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■RK.  May  7,  1835, 
)  I  o'clock  at  night. 
My  '^:-^ ' 

'>Th  of  March 
t '  '  "er  a  quick 

pt  owing 

th ..  .  Mie 

morning  s  mail,  mine  troni  you  w  u/ 
hours  first,  and  therefore  would  give  :.'  ' 
sure  as  it  did  me. 

You  will  have  already  seen  by  ray  letter- 
previous  to  this,  that  1  first  suspected  the 
long  before  "the  petition"  had  actually  re.K   . 
parents.     It  happened  by  a  curious  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances; viz.,  one  evening  long  ago  —  say  middle  of 
February      ?  a  ;^  'e-ieading  a  letter  from  you  received 
that  iT^'-''  J-jta^^tj»rl4fAii"UUli-'k  bv  the  sentence,  "Oh! 
Holiis  and  rTgrLrw^^Kv  ^W,Wrl(MisAfl(pIit2aM 
ing  from  you,  generally  so  quicr  arid  retired  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gentlemen,  rather  startled  me;  however   1  should 
not  have  thought  about  it,  perhaps,  unless  Lloyd  had 
told  me  what  Whitney  said  about  yo.:,  lein^'  engaged 
to  Hollis;  however,  this,  I  thought,  n  'mor. 

until  the  next  day,  at  half-past  twi  '■•■■.{ 

sealed  my  letter  to  my  mother  and  u 
on  to  carry  it  to  the  boat,  when  Lloyd  ,v 

Co.'s  letters  for  the  packet.    I  took  tJ:'  .i,\ 

foreign-letter  drawer  as  usual,  v't>'-  ..s  at- 

tracted by  this  line,  or  somethir>  .    s  letter, 

the  paper  being  thin,  it  sho\vc>.  Jon't  know 

how  many  had  read  it  or  woulu.  n.ta  1  iwi  put  it  in  an 
envelope.    It  was  this:  "The  only  thing  !  should  regret 
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in  your  marriage  would  be  the  separation  from  your 
friends."  "Hallo!"  thought  I,  "the  murder  is  out! 
And  I  have  won  my  ring."  (By  the  bye,  pray  let  it  be, 
when  it  comes,  if  not  already  on  its  way,  a  red  carnelian 
seal-ring,  so  that  I  can  have  my  crest  cut  on  it  here,  with 
the  motto  or  H.  W.  S.  underneath.)  My  letter  home 
being  closed,  I  wrote  in  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  Isa- 
bella is  engaged  to  Mollis,"  and  stuck  it  in  the  letter  on 
board  the  boat.  Mrs.  Catherine  Cunningham,  who  was 
here  on  Sunday,  told  me  that  the  letter  arrived  at  the 
"little  parlor"  just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to 
tea,  your  father  and  Arnold  being  present.  Father 
opened  the  letter  in  their  presence  and  the  paper  dropped 
on  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up  and,  reading  it,  flung  it 
indignantly  into  the  fire,  without  telling  mother.  Turner, 
your  father,  or  Arnold  what  it  was,  thinking  it  was  a 
hoax  of  mine.  However,  it  came  true:  "many  a  word 
spoken  in  jest,"  you  know;  the  only  objection  they 
would  make  is  your  absence  from  America.  I  wish  if 
uncle  could  spare  Hollis,  you  and  he  would  come  and 
live  in  New  York  and  go  into  the  house  here,  if  Mr. 
Fitch  retires,  as  he  talks  of;  that  would  be  next  to  living 
in  Boston;  now  the  Providence  railroad  is  done,  you 
leave  here  at  five  p.m.  and  are  in  Boston  to  breakfast. 
Besides,  Jane  and  Susan  and  your  mother  and  my  mo- 
ther, etc.,  could  come  on,  once  a  month,  some  of  them, 
and  you  could  stay  in  Boston  in  the  summer,  which 
would  be  very  delightful  to  us  all,  and  soften,  or  rather 
prevent,  the  pain  of  separation;  not  that  I  want  to  rob 
Aunt  Adeline  of  you,  only  she  (now  she  has  Sammy) 
could  spare  you  better  than  your  mother,  who  has  lost 
"  Arny  "  and  is  on  the  point  of  losing  "  Benny,"  he  hav- 
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ing  determined  to  be  married  before  six  months.  Could 
this  arrangement  be  made,  at  least  for  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  till  I  am  more  competent  as  a  merchant,  and 
till  they  at  home  have  broken  into  separation?  I  think 
it  a  most  capital  arrangement,  i.e.  if  Mollis  could  be 
spared  in  Paris  and  if  Mr.  Fitch  should  retire.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  mere  chimera  of  my  ever-working  fancy; 
and  perhaps,  my  dear  Isy,  you  had  better  not  mention  it 
unless  the  subject  is  started  there,  which  it  may  not  be;' 
besides,  I  am  forgetting  all  this  time  you  might  not  like 
it.  However,  I  think  you  will,  when  you  recollect  you 
are  to  be  the  only  and  head  lady  of  the  establishment, 
etc.;  but  I  will  not  portend  what  perhaps  never  can 
happen.  .  .  . 

With  the  warmest  affection,  I  am,  dear  girl, 

Your  affectionate 

Harry  [W.  Sargent]. 

Love  to  uncle.  Aunt  Jane,  Sammy,  etc. 

May  8.  —  I  am  sure  your  love  for  me  will  excuse  this 
scratch,  scrawled  late  at  night,  after  writing  all  day  and 
sick. 

10  P.M.  —  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  E.  G.  Austin, 
who  had  dined  in  the  afternoon  at  Henderson  Inches, 
jr.'s,  at  a  party  given  to  your  husband.  He  says  "he 
likes  Hollis  very  much,  and  thinks  him  very  genteel 
and  quite  handsome,  besides  having  an  air  of  ease  and 
elegance  about  him  alone  acquired  from  mixing  in 
good  society."  I  know  this  will  please  you;  therefore 
1  add  it.    I  put  under  the  cover  of  Aunt  Adeline's  book 


a  piece  from  the  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  great 
football. 

God  bless  you.  H.  W.  S. 

Addressed  to 

Messrs.  Welles  &  Co.,  Paris, 
For  Miss  Isabella  P.  Welles. 

Boston,  May  12,  1835. 
My  dear  Isabella  : 

I  received  your  affectionate  letter  of  March  6,  and 
was  happy  to  find  you  had  my  letter  which  you  were 
so  anxious  for. 

That  the  engagement  you  have  formed  may  prove  a 
happy  one  will  be  my  constant  prayer.  You  are  too 
dear  to  me,  my  dear  Isabella,  for  me  to  hesitate  when 
you  think  your  happiness  so  deeply  concerned,  and 
whatever  sacrifice  I  am  called  on  to  make,  I  can  submit 
to.  Although  placed  in  a  foreign  land,  still  I  have  the 
consolation  that  your  dear  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  in  the 
place  of  your  own  parents;  still  I  cannot  be  blinded  to 
the  many  sacrifices  you  make  in  giving  up  so  many 
other  friends,  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins,  as  brothers 
and  sisters  to  you  in  affection  and  early  associations. 
That  Hollis  takes  a  great  responsibility  he  ought  to  feel, 
to  make  up  to  you  all  these  sacrifices;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  your  uncle  and  Mrs.  W.  must  have  of  his 
character,  and  the  confidence  they  place  in  his  principles 
and  good  conduct,  give  me  the  hope  that  you  will  always 
receive  from  him  undeviating  kindness  and  affection, 
and  that  in  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life,  which  are  in 
the  path  of  all,  he  may  be  to  you  all  that  you  expect. 
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Your  Uncle  Ben  has  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to 
Mollis,  and  very  disinterested  in  wishing  us  to  make  up 
our  mind  to  go  out,  as  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  hap- 
piness to  you  to  have  us  present  upon  so  solemn  an  oc- 
casion, which  is  certainly  very  kind  and  affectionate  in 
him  towards  you.  .  .  . 

As  to  things  that  occur  with  us,  I  presume  you  are 
fully  informed  by  Mollis.  I  write  Mrs.  Adeline  by  this 
opportunity.  Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  your 
dear  uncle.  Jane  and  Charlotte,  I  presume,  have  re- 
turned before  this.  My  love  to  Jane,  and  say  I  shall 
soon  answer  her  letters.  My  love  to  Charlotte,  and  kiss 
dear  little  Sammy  for  me;  and  believe  me  to  be 

Your  own  affectionate  mother, 

A.  W[ELLES]. 

Addressed  to 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Welles,  Paris. 

SURESNES,  June  22,  1835. 
The  wide  Atlantic  is  indeed  to  separate  us,  dearest 
Mary,  for  a  time;  God  only  knows  how  long.  Absence 
will  never  lessen  the  love  I  have  always  felt  for  you;  no, 
dear  Mary,  our  friendship  which  was  formed  in  infancy 
will  last  for  life.  Mow  often  do  I  think  of  you,  and  re- 
call to  my  mind  the  happy  hours  we  have  passed  to- 
gether! Little  did  we  think  we  should  so  soon  be 
parted;  but  so  it  is.  Such  is  the  lot  of  woman;  how 
little  does  she  know  where  she  is  to  pass  her  days.  If 
any  one  had  told  me  that  I  should  leave  my  native  land 
and  find  a  home  on  a  foreign  shore,  should  I  have  ever 
believed  it?  .  .  . 
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You  have  seen  Mollis  often,  you  say,  and  like  him 
much.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would;  but  as  I,  of  course, 
viewed  him  with  a  partial  eye,  I  could  not  tell  how  much 
he  might  please  others.  He  is  all  I  could  wish.  1  have 
had  certainly  good  opportunity  to  study  his  disposition, 
character,  and  principles:  in  his  disposition  he  is  most 
affectionate;  his  character,  you  well  know,  is  unexcep- 
tionable, or  he  never  would  have  been  placed  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  is;  his  principles  are  American,  thank 
God!  and  as  firm  as  a  rock.  The  only  drawback  to  my 
being  perfectly  happy  is  my  being  obliged  to  remain 
here:  this  I  must  submit  to  with  resignation  for  a  time; 
to  do  otherwise  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  to  Him  to 
whom  1  am  indebted  for  every  blessing  that  I  enjoy.  I 
assure  you,  dear,  darling  Mary,  wherever  I  pass  my 
days,  the  home  of  my  childhood,  the  companions  from 
my  infancy,  will  never  be  forgot  by  me.  No;  the  im- 
pression they  have  made  on  my  heart  never  can  l^e 
erased.  Hollis  likes  America  much  better  than  France, 
to  my  delight;  he  never  associates  with  the  French;  he 
thinks,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  full  of  professions.  I  dis- 
like them  very  much.  When  I  return  you  will  find  me 
exactly  as  I  was  —  a  true  Yankee;  Hollis  also  the  same: 
the  fancy  he  has  for  America  will  be  kept  alive  by  me. 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  many  happy  days  in  store 
for  us  in  our  own,  our  native  land.  .  .  . 

We  are  now,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter, 
at  Suresnes.  We  have  been  here  five  weeks  to-morrow. 
It  is  a  most  delightful  place;  the  situation  very  fine,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Seine.  The  walks  are  laid  out  beau- 
tifully: at  one  time  you  walk  through  a  thick  wood;  at 
another  time  aside  of  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  de- 
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scription,  the  river  in  full  sight.  The  view  from  my 
chamber  window  is  magnificent,  —  the  river  in  front 
with  its  little  boats  (to  add,  if  possible,  more  interest  to 
this  enchanting  scene),  with  their  rowers  chanting  as 
they  ascend  the  river;  then  a  little  steamboat  passes 
along  to  vary  the  scene;  then  a  canal-boat  ascends 
slowly  but  surely;  so  you  see  there  is  a  constant  change 
to  attract  the  eye.  Near  my  window  are  trees  in  full 
blow:  it  is  indeed  rural  felicity;  not  so  great  as  that 
you  propose  in  that  dear,  delightful  spot  Natick, — 
calm,  quiet,  beautiful  Natick,  endeared  to  me  from  my 
earliest  infancy,  oh  when  shall  I  behold  you  again? 

I  am  afraid,  dear  Mary,  I  have  taxed  your  patience 
too  much  with  this  long  letter;  if  so  excuse  it,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be  forever  and  ever  your  devotedly  attached 
.  Cousin  Isabella. 

I  cannot  close,  however,  without  saying  how  much 
Hollis  speaks  of  you:  it  would  require  two  veils  over 
your  sweet  face  for  me  to  tell  you  what  he  says;  I  will, 
therefore,  not  put  you  to  that  trouble,  as  I  know,  from 
experience,  one  is  very  uncomfortable  in  the  month  of 
July;  you  will  receive  this  letter  in  that  month.  I,  there- 
fore, have  compassion  for  you.  Write  me  as  long  a 
letter  in  return.  Do  not  show  this  letter.  I  am  afraid 
you  cannot  read  such  a  sermon.  My  best  love  to  one 
and  all.  Thank  Elizabeth  for  writing  me;  shall  soon 
reply. 

Addressed : 

Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester. 
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Natick,  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  1835. 
Dear  Jane: 

I  feel  as  if  I  owed  you  a  letter,  but  whether  I  do  or 
not  I  am  disposed  to  write  you  a  few  lines  for  old  ac- 
quaintance' sake! 

You  perceive  I  date  from  Natick,  —  that  place  once 
dear  to  you  and  others  of  the  family.  But  what  can  I 
write  you  from  Natick  that  will  interest  you  at  Paris  — 
where  all  is  gayety  and  splendor,  where  the  beaux  and 
belles  are  decked  out  in  the  most  costly  attire?  Whilst 
here,  if  you  recollect,  we  beaux  go  slipshod,  and  the 
ladies  wear  on  their  heads  a  monstrous  thing  called  a 
calash.  Mon  Dieu!  tell  it  not  in  the  streets  of  London 
or  in  the  halls  of  Paris. 

Your  Aunt  Sargent  and  myself  have  just  returned 
from  a  walk  up  the  pond  lane.  We  seemed  the  last  of 
the  Mohawks,  —  or  rather  of  the  Natick  tribes.  All  was 
solitary  and  silent.  The  pond  smiled,  indeed;  and  she 
had  decked  herself  out  for  Sunday  morn.  She  wore  in 
her  girdle  a  variety  of  beautiful  wild  flowers;  and  I  ven- 
tured to  pluck  from  it  a  sprig  of  the  wild  honeysuckle, 
that  you  might  know  that  the  absent  queens  were  pres- 
ent, which  you  leave  here  unloved. 

You  no  doubt  by  this  time  are  made  happy  by  the 
presence  of  your  dear  parents  and  others  of  the  family. 
Is  your  father  so  great  a  man  in  Paris  as  he  was  in 
Natick?  I  think  I  hear  him  speaking  the  French  lan- 
guage most  fluently.  Do  not  let  him  study  it  too  hard, 
for  fear  he  might  forget  his  own  language,  so  that  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  if  he  should  forget  both,  we  might 
have  to  send  him  to  the  dumb-asylum.  I  remember  him 
well:  I  see  him  now  as  though  he  were  really  present; 
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and  as  I  from  our  western  windows  look  o'er  the  fields 
towards  the  Kimball  Farm,  behold,  I  see  him  there;  and 
in  imagination  I  anticipate  his  return  to  our  festive 
board.  But  the  dinner-bell  rings,  and  lo!  his  chair  is 
vacant.  But  I  see  him  yet;  and  as  he  cracks  his  jokes 
and  picks  his  merry  thoughts  and  shares  his  morsel  with 
the  hungry  tribe  beneath  the  windows,  I  hear  their  cack- 
ling and  their  angry  strife  for  the  bone  of  contention. 
Good  man!  thus  does  he  innocently  enough  cause  these 
family  feuds;  for  how  oft  have  I  seen  their  little  Hot- 
spurs engaged  in  bloody  quarrels,  and,  with  angry  looks 
and  actions,  asserting  their  rights  to  the  Squire's  bounty! 
But  enough  of  this;  give  my  love  to  him  and  say  that 
we  are  likely  to  stick  fast  by  Natick  for  some  time  yet 
to  come;  for  the  painter  who  was  employed  to  paint  the 
floors  of  the  Natick  House  did  it  so  abominably  that  we 
stick  to  them  like  bird-lime.  Your  Aunt  Taylor  and 
Mary  have  been  up  to  pay  a  visit  of  three  or  four  days. 
They  made  themselves  very  merry  with  the  above  cir- 
cumstance, and  were  much  pleased  with  the  politeness 
of  your  Uncle  Arnold,  who  not  only  welcomed  them  in 
a  gentlemanly  manner,  but  on  their  taking  leave  politely 
invited  them  to  repeat  their  visit.  Natick  progresses  as 
the  march  of  mind  winds  its  way  through  its  hills.  They 
have  an  academy,  where  is  taught  French,  music,  danc- 
ing, and  other  accomplishments. 

Had  you  not  better  come  home?  Eliza  is,  I  am  told, 
quite  a  belle.  Moses  aspires,  and  lifts  up  his  voice,  etc.; 
but  Eliza  holds  her  head  yet  higher  than  Moses.  Now, 
having  written  you  all  that  I  can  glean  from  Natick,  I 
refer  you  to  Ben  for  all  that  can  be  said  of  Boston  and 
of  us.  You  will  please  to  be  particular  in  presenting  our 
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kind  and  best  love  to  all  and  to  each  individual  of  your 
party,  and  say,  as  you  know  how,  many  sweet  things 
for  us.  And  that  the  wedding  times  may  be  joyous  and 
happy  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 


Affectionate 
Uncle  Sargent. 


Addressed : 

Miss  Jane  Welles,  Paris. 


Per  Francis  Depau  of  Nov.  16. 

Boston,  17  Court  Street,     . 
Nov.  14,  1835. 
My  dear  Cousin: 

Agreeable  to  my  promise  of  writing  you  by  this 
packet,  and  giving  you,  if  possible,  a  faint  idea  of  Mary's 
ball  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  I  hereby  kiss 
your  hand,  ask  your  patience  for  a  while,  and  a  round, 
unvarnished  tale  begin,  —  "There  was  a  sound  of  rev- 
elry by  night  and  Boston's  city  had  gathered  then  its 
beauty  and  its  chivalry."  At  half-past  eight  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Sargent,  son  and  domestic  (Lucy),  were  seen 
wending  their  way  across  a  narrow  slip  of  land  fa- 
miliarly called  the  Neck.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the 
beautiful  country  seat  of  Charles  Taylor,  Esq.,  with  its 
myriads  of  lights  streaming  from  every  window  and  sus- 
pended from  every  bush  and  tree,  burst  upon  their  view. 
The  effect  was  beautiful,  and  the  sight  inspiring.  Gen- 
tle reader,  ascend  the  steps  with  me  and  cross  the  wide 
entry.  What  beautiful  plants,  pictures,  mirrors!  How 
soft  the  music  is!  Having  arranged  your  dress  in  the 
library,  please  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Miss  Taylor,  with  her  beautiful  dress  of  scarlet  ribbed 
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satin  and  beautiful  white  feathers,  —  ah!  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Welles  with  a  blue  ribbed  satin  and  feathers  also.  We 
are  early;  so  much  the  better — -we  will  look  at  the 
comers-in;  rather,  you  may;  I  must  leave  you  to  "hand 
in  "  the  ladies.  Well,  so  many  have  come  now,  I  think 
they  had  better  go  upstairs.  Mr.  Mann,  play  a  march, 
if  you  please.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  please  walk 
upstairs.  Take  my  arm,  if  you  please.  Miss  Welles,  and 
we  will  ascend  with  them.  Ah,  here  is  the  coffee-room; 
very  tasty,  I  declare,  and  opposite  Miss  Taylor's  room. 
Why,  who  is  that  pouring  out  coffee?  Why,  Betsey,  to 
be  sure.  Why,  Miss  Isabella,  it  does  my  old  heart  good 
to  see  you  here;  it  looks  like  old  times.  Gentlemen, 
please  take  partners  for  a  cotillion;  Miss  Welles,  allow 
me  to  dance  with  you.  Beautiful  rooms;  do  look  at  the 
cornices,  how  gloriously  carved.  Cross  over  —  dos  a 
dos ;  balance,  partners ;  all  promenade.  See  Miss  Welles 
dance,  splendid;  just  from  Paris.  Another  cotillion, 
waltz,  gallopade,  cotillion.  Mr.  Sears,  will  you  take 
Mrs.  Taylor  down  to  supper?  Whom  did  Mr.  Taylor 
take?  Miss  Gorham  that  was,  now  Mrs.  Dick  Robbins. 
What  a  jam!  Look  at  that  magnificent  supper-table; 
see  those  pyramids.  Will  you  have  some  ice-oysters? 
champagne?  Bah,  how  sparkling!  Supposing  we 
waltz  in  the  entry.  Don't  you  think  Miss  Sears  waltzes 
well?  Upstairs  again,  and  leave  the  young  men  to  gor- 
mandize. Do  see  John  Joy  and  Gardiner  Gorham 
calling  for  fresh  bottles  of  champagne  and  Madeira! 
What  cubs!  Dance  away,  —  "On  with  the  dance,  let 
joy  be  unconfined."  I  say,  look  into  the  other  room: 
there  is  Caroline  Inches,  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Martha 
Derby,  Mrs.  Greene  (I  mean  Mrs.  Chas.  Amory),  Miss 
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Austin,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Welles,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Otis,  all 
dancing  in  one  cotillion!  What  a  handsome  set!  How 
well  Aunt  Taylor  and  Aunt  Sargent  look  to-night!  See 
Uncle  Sargent  eyeing  Mrs.  Otis.  How  young  Mrs. 
Sears  looks — Allyn  Otis  playing  the  agreeable  to  her! 
I  don't  believe  but  what  he  is  after  Miss  Sears.  It  begins 
to  thin  off.  Now  for  a  waltz.  Rustic  reel,  Virginy  reel, 
a  small  cotillion,  —  why,  the  music  has  stopped!  What 
o'clock?  Two!  Gracious,  good  night.  Here  we  are  in 
10  Franklin  Place.'  What  a  supper  I  eat!  Steady! 
Look  at  my  eyes, —  whew!  forward  and  back,  dos  a  dos, 
cross  over,  asleep.  There,  you  have  seen  just  what  I 
saw,  and  you  have  had  a  good  time.  If  you  have,  I  am 
delighted ;  if  not,  can't  be  helped  —  we  did  our  best.  Did 
you  pick  up  any  news  at  the  party?  Why,  not  much.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  Boston  and  its  inhabitants,  who  all  (that 
are  interested)  desire  to  be  remembered  to  their  Parisian 
friends;  and  the  writer  joins  with  them,  and  says  to  his 
cousin  Isabella,  Dearest  love,  adieu. 

J.  T.  W.  S. 

Howard  Sargent  is  now  well,  and  was  at  Mary's 
party.  His  sickness  has,  it  seems,  done  him  a  great  deal 
of  good.  He  is  going  South  with  his  mother.  Betsey 
Inches's  nose  has  nearly  recovered  its  former  whiteness, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  it  she  went  to  the  ball.  Now, 
my  dear  Issy  Fissy,  give  my  love  to  Holly  Oily  and 
believe  me. 

Yours  truly. 
Addressed:  Johnny  Onny.    . 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Welles,  Paris. 

In  1803, John  and  Samuel  Welles  lived  at  Nos.  19  and  10  Franklin  Place  (now 
Franklin  St.).    John  Welles  afterwards  moved  to  No.  59  Summer  St,— Ed. 
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Paris,  Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  1835. 

I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Mary,  with  much  plea- 
sure, and  should  have  replied  to  it  sooner,  but  I  have 
been  so  much  engaged  that  I  could  not  find  the  time 
while  preparations  were  making  for  Isabella's  marriage. 
As  to  the  wedding,  I  refer  you  to  Ben's  letter  to  Arnold 
and  Laura.  We  have  not  written  to  any  of  the  family, 
previous  to  the  last  packet,  anything  in  relation  to  the 
wedding;  for  Isabella  was  too  undecided  herself  about 
it,  and  indeed  for  some  time  had  been  very  nervous  and 
dull  at  the  idea  of  separation  from  all  her  family,  so  that 
we  avoided  mentioning  home  or  anything  relating  to  it. 
At  last  Hollis  was  able  to  persuade  her  to  fix  a  day, 
which  she  did  sooner  on  Mrs.  Wiggin's  account,  as  she 
came  over  here  in  August  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
as  she  expected  it  would  be  in  September,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  hard  case  to  have  deprived  her  of  that  plea- 
sure. 

Isabella  was  very  firm  during  the  ceremony,  and 
looked  very  well,  considering  she  had  been  so  much  agi- 
tated. After  her  marriage  she  returned  to  our  house, 
put  on  her  pelisse  and  bonnet,  and  set  out  in  uncle's  car- 
riage and  four  fast  horses  for  St.  Germain.  They  re- 
mained there  until  Sunday,  when  they  returned,  as 
uncle  had  a  dinner  for  them,  which  was  a  very  agreeable 
one. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Berry's  invitations  came  out  for  a  ball 
a  week  from  to-day  for  them,  and  uncle  on  the  8th  of 
January  gives  a  soiree  for  them.  Isabella  and  mother 
have  gone  to  uncle's  this  morning  for  Hollis  to  make  a 
choice  of  their  furniture  for  their  apartments,  which  are 
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very  pleasant,  near  to  uncle's,  and  they  are  quite  busy 
in  arranging  them.  They  are  anxious  to  get  established 
in  them  before  we  leave.  Isabella  intends  to  wear  the 
muslin  you  sent  her  to  Mr.  Berry's  ball;  it  is  to  have  a 
very  elegant  point-lace  round  the  neck;  she  will  also 
wear  the  ornaments  Hollis  gave  her,  which  are  large 
pearls  and  brilliants  in  form  of  flowers  on  a  black 
enamel.  .  .  . 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  your  ball  was  so  very  splendid 
and  agreeable,  and  that  you  were  going  to  the  parties. 
We  think  and  talk  a  great  deal  of  you  all,  and  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  I  shall  see  you  again. 
Adieu.    Heaven  bless  you  one  and  all  is  the  prayer  of 

Jane. 

Excuse  this,  for  I  have  written  in  great  haste. 
Addressed: 

Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester. 

We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Hunnewell's  notes: 

"  In  1835  I  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Welles 

&  Co.,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Welles  &  Greene  of  Havre, 

as  may  be  seen  by  their  circulars." 

Copies  of  circulars  announcing  the  entrance  of  H. 

Hollis  Hunnewell  into  the  firms  of  Welles  &  Co.  and 

Welles  &  Greene,  the  originals  having  been  sent  to  Dr. 

Walter  Hunnewell : 

Paris,  Jan.  1,  1836. 
We  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell, 
who  was  brought  up  in  our  counting-house,  and  is  a  re- 
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lation  of  our  Prior,  becomes  from  this  day  a  partner  in 
our  House,  of  which  he  will  have  the  signature. 
We  are  truly. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Welles  &  Co. 
Mr.  H.  Mollis  Hunnewell  will  sign 
Welles  &  Co. 

Havre,  Jan.  1,  1836. 
We  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell 
enters  our  House  this  day  as  partner,  and  of  which  he 
will  have  the  signature. 

We  are  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Welles  &  Greene. 
Mr.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell  will  sign 
Welles  &  Greene. 

We  also  insert  the  agreements  between  Mr.  Welles 
and  Mr.  Hunnewell: 

Paris,  Aug.  1,  1837. 
Mr.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  Paris. 
Dear  Sir: 
Agreeably  to  the  circulars  of  Welles  &  Co.  of  Paris 
and  of  Welles  &  Greene  of  Havre  of  Jan.  1,  1836,  you 
were  then  admitted  as  a  partner  in  these  houses.    What 
was  verbally  agreed  between  you  and  me  as  regards 
your  part  of  the  interest  in  these  concerns,  I  now  confirm 
by  this  letter.     In  the  general  banking  business  of 
Welles  &  Co.,  and  in  the  commercial  business  of  Welles 
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&  Greene,  the  agreement  between  J.  B.  Greene  and  me 
is  that  I  have  thirty-five  forty-eighths  part  and  he  has 
thirteen  forty-eighths  part.  In  my  share  you  have 
twelve  forty-eighths  part,  which  is  equal  to  a  quarter 
part  in  the  two  houses.  I  further  granted  to  you  one- 
fourth  part  in  all  transactions  of  mine  in  stocks  and 
loans  from  that  period  of  Jan.  1,  1836,  and  in  which 
J.  B.  Greene  as  before  has  no  part. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  S.  Welles. 

Paris,  Aug.  1,  1837. 
Samuel  Welles,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Dear  Sir: 
Agreeably  to  the  circulars  of  Welles  &  Co.  of  Paris 
and  of  Welles  &  Greene  of  Havre  of  Jan.  1,  1836,  I  was 
then  admitted  as  a  partner  in  these  houses.  What  was 
verbally  agreed  between  you  and  me  as  regards  my  part 
of  the  interest  in  these  concerns,  I  now  confirm  by  this 
letter.  In  the  general  banking  business  of  Welles  &  Co., 
and  in  the  commercial  business  of  Welles  «&  Greene,  the 
agreement  between  J.  B.  Greene  and  you  is  that  you 
have  thirty-five  forty-eighths  part  and  he  has  thirteen 
forty-eighths  part.  In  your  share  I  have  twelve  forty- 
eighths  part,  which  is  equal  to  a  quarter  part  in  the  two 
houses.  You  further  granted  to  me  one-fourth  part  in 
all  transactions  of  yours  in  stocks  and  loans  from  that 
period  of  Jan.  1,  1836,  and  in  which  J.  B.  Greene  as  be- 
fore has  no  part. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  H.  Mollis  Hunnewell. 
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In  the  years  of  1836  and  1837  a  great  financial  crisis 
took  place  in  Europe  and  America,  and  although  during 
these  troublesome  times  Mr.  Hunnewell  had  a  very  volu- 
minous correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sargent  in 
regard  to  their  business  transactions,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  insert  only  a  very  few  of  these  letters,  as  they 
are  almost  entirely  on  business  matters  and  contain  but 
little  bearing  on  his  other  interests  in  life. 

Per  Formosa. 

Paris,  Feb.  17,  1836. 
My  dear  Harry: 

I  chance  the  present  down  to  Havre  for  the  Formosa; 
but  should  it  not  arrive  in  time  you  will  not  hear  from 
me  by  that  vessel,  in  which  case  I  must  offer  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  my  silence  my  increased  occupations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  almost  together  of  the  Sylvia  de 
Grasse  and  Poland,  the  latter  on  our  "packet  day"  for 
the  Formosa;  and  last,  though  not  least,  I  have  been 
a-housekeeping  since  the  1 1th  inst.,  which,  as  you  may 
suppose  (and  will  no  doubt  experience  before  long),  is 
no  trifle,  at  least  to  get  a-going  when  one  has  no  more 
leisure  than  myself.  However,  we  are  almost  quite 
"  settled  down  "  already ;  but  all  our  furniture  will  not  be 
finished  till  the  end  of  the  month.  We  have  our  little 
parlor  and  one  chamber  ready,  with  which  we  can  man- 
age en  attendant,  but  do  not  see  our  friends  for  a  few 
days  yet.  We  are,  you  know,  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Place  St.  George,  which  makes  it  very  convenient,  and 
are  altogether  very  delightfully  situated.  I  have  now  a 
home  of  my  own,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  a  great  com- 
fort, and  I  enjoy  it;  though  to  be  sure  I  have  always  been 
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much  favored  in  this  respect,  still  it  is  not  like  a  chez 
moi  which  relieves  me  from  anything  like  dependence. 
As  I  expected  would  be  the  case,  Isy  was  better  the  mo- 
ment we  moved  and  is  now  nicely.  All  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  quite  well,  too,  as  you  will  see  by  other 
letters.  .  .  . 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  longer  letter  per  Utica. 
I  have  been  a  long  time  in  debt  to  Turner  for  a  letter,  but 
beg  him  to  excuse  me  and  be  patient.  When  he  turns 
merchant,  tell  him,  he  shall  not  complain. 

With  love  to  all, 

Yours  affectionately, 

H. 

Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Paris,  Dec.  15,  1836. 
My  dear  Harry: 

I  wrote  you  day  before  yesterday,  and  have  but  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  to  say  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and 
much  delighted  in  the  receipt  yesterday  of  your  letters  of 
19th  and  23d  ult.,  via  England,  with  their  enclosures 
containing  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a 
son.  I  hardly  expected  this  news  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  fact  that  I  am  now  certainly  a  papa  makes  me  feel 
rather  queer,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  can  hardly  realize 
it.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  packet  letters  when  the  mail 
arrived,  and  the  news  of  course  rather  agitated  me,  as 
you  may  imagine,  and  somewhat  interfered  with  the 
continuation  of  my  business;  so  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents may  not  hear  from  us  this  time  unless  the  packet  is 
detained.  Isabella  was  going  on  nicely,  they  wrote  me, 
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and  I  hope  is  able  to  ride  out  by  this  time.  The  St. 
Andrew  has  had  a  famous  run,  as  you  will  see,  of  six- 
teen days ;  the  Normandie,  of  course,  not  yet  in. 

Affectionately, 

HOLLIS. 
Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 


Per  France.    ... 

Paris,  Jan.  6,  1837. 
My  dear  Harry: 

We  remain  a  long  time  without  news  from  you,  and 
I  have  again  to  write  you  without  anything  to  acknow- 
ledge and  with  little  to  say.  After  having  been  frozen 
up  for  this  week  past  we  have  a  regular  thaw,  and  it  is 
quite  mild,  with  the  wind  round  to  the  westward,  so  we 
are  looking  out  for  a  couple  of  packets.  The  letters  by 
the  Independence  don't  come  to  hand,  though  it  is  four 
or  five  days  since  we  heard  of  her  being  off  Cork.  She 
had,  they  say,  but  nine  days'  run  to  Cape  Clear,  and 
brings  the  news  of  no  failures,  but  your  money  market 
as  tight,  as  you  term  it,  as  ever.  We  hope,  though,  our 
correspondents  will  remit,  for  they  are  very  much  be- 
hindhand, and  we  are  under  immense  cash  advances  to 
them.  We  must,  however,  bear  it  and  make  the  best  of 
it,  as  usual;  but  we  charge  all  of  them  nowadays  an 
extra  commission  when  they  subject  us  to  this  incon- 
venience. You  have  no  idea  how  we  have  applications 
from  all  quarters  for  credits;  for  all  Draper's  clique, 
who  have  been  dependent  upon  London  bankers,  find 
themselves  cut  short,  many  of  their  credits  being  alto- 
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gether  withdrawn,  and  those  that  are  accepted  they  can 
do  nothing  with,  —  that  is,  those  on  Wildes  and  Wilson 
and  on  the  other  houses,  —  only  at  very  ruinous  rates. 
We  have  Wildes  offered  to  us  every  day  at  1 1  and  12  %, 
and  Wilson  has  lately  become  even  worse.  Mr.  Wiggin 
stands  pretty  well,  as  he  has  curtailed  more  than  the 
others  and  has  comparatively  little  paper  in  the  market. 
He  is  very  nervous,  though,  and  tells  people  he  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  rather  than  to  have  gone 
through  the  anxiety  he  has  these  last  four  months,  and 
get  out  of  the  scrape.  The  fact  is  they  have  devilish 
hard  times  there,  and  will  never  be  able  to  do  again  the 
business  they  have  done  these  last  five  or  six  years. 
Their  credit  has  received  a  shock  to  recover  from  which 
it  will  take  a  great  many  years.  Formerly  when  those 
houses  accepted  a  bill,  they  considered  it  as  paid,  for 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  funds  whether 
remittances  were  made  them  or  not;  but  now  they  find 
it  is  one  thing  to  accept,  but  quite  a  different  one  to  pay. 
Little  Cutting  received  a  credit  of  £5000  on  Wilson,  and 
went  over  to  London  about  a  fortnight  since  on  purpose 
to  discount  it;  but  he  has  come  back,  and  says  he  could 
do  nothing  with  it  at  any  rate.  I  know  of  twenty  other 
persons  in  the  same  predicament;  so,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, everybody  is  running  after  credits  on  us,  as  we 
are  the  only  house  in  Paris  who  open  credits,  and  they 
can  discount  any  amount  of  our  paper  at  4  and  4\%. 

The  season  for  balls  is  commencing,  and  we  have  just 
sent  out  invitations  for  one  on  the  nineteenth.  Lloyd  is 
coming  to  pay  us  a  visit  soon,  which  he  has  been  de- 
sirous of  doing  for  a  long  while  past. 

I  am  getting  quite  anxious  for  news  from  my  boy; 
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for  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  him,  and  I 
hope  the  packet  will  be  in  in  a  day  or  two.  There  is  a 
report  that  the  Erie  has  been  lost  near  Cherbourg;  but 
we  cannot  believe  it  yet,  though  I  believe  nearly  25% 
has  been  paid  on  her.  Captain  Irish  is  such  a  cautious 
little  fellow,  it  must  take  something  extraordinary  to 
lose  him. 

Adieu.  I  leave  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Wainwright's,  who 
gives  a  little  soiree  this  evening. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HOLLIS. 

Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Per  Sully. 

Paris,  March  6,  1837. 
My  dear  Harry: 

I  did  not  have  time  to  write  you  last  packet.  For 
these  last  three  or  four  days  the  only  subjects  of  conver- 
sation have  been  our  ball  and  the  news  from  London. 
As  to  the  former,  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  particulars, 
and  can  only  assure  you  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  saw  it  that  it  was  the  most  splendid  one 
that  has  been  got  up  in  Paris  for  several  years.  You  can 
imagine  what  a  display  it  must  have  made,  —  six  hun- 
dred persons  all  in  the  most  splendid  costumes.  The 
eight  ladies  who  danced  in  the  quadrille  had  on  no  one 
less  than  500,000  f.  worth  of  diamonds,  and  several  of 
them  up  to  a  million.  We  send  you  the  fashions,  in 
which  you  will  observe  they  speak  of  it. 

Only  think  what  a  scrape  the  London  houses  have  got 
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into!  Wildes  and  Wilson  embarrassed  and  within  an 
ace  of  failing!  They  must  now  almost  wind  up  their 
affairs  and  start  again,  —  if  they  can,  that  is;  for  their 
credit  is  ruined,  and  will  be  for  years.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  of  course;  but  really,  they  deserved  it, 
for  they  had  no  business  to  go  to  such  lengths,  most 
particularly  Wildes,  whose  acceptances  out,  they  say, 
are  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  Lucky  the  bank  con- 
sented to  assist  them,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  raised 
the  devil  in  England  and  caused  at  least  fifty  suspen- 
sions. The  amount  lent,  we  hear,  is  £250,000  cash. 
Another  is  also  a  report  that  Lizardi  and  Mr.  Wiggin 
have  been  assisted,  which,  entre  nous,  we  think  very 
probable.  We  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  yesterday,  and 
he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  difficulties  of  Wildes  and 
Wilson,  to  our  great  surprise;  so  we  think  he  has  had 
his  share,  though  probably  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 
See  how  well  we  managed  in  refusing  to  take  paper  on 
these  houses  for  our  reimbursement  in  September  in  the 
commencement  of  the  crisis;  for,  instead  of  having 
£150,000  to  £200,000  on  Wildes  and  Wilson,  we  have 
only  at  this  moment  £18,000  on  them,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  is  due  this  month;  so  as  far  as  inconve- 
niencing us,  we  did  not  care  whether  they  stopped  or  not. 
Poor  Wildes,  who  has  put  on  a  smiling  face  all  through 
the  crisis,  has  hung  down  his  head,  they  say,  this  last 
month.  There  had  been  a  report  about,  this  last  fort- 
night, that  Wildes  had  made  application  to  the  bank  for 
assistance;  but  it  appears  all  the  particulars  respecting 
it  were  not  definitely  settled  till  the  1st  of  March,  for 
it  was  said  they  would  fail  that  day  if  not  aided;  the 
third  and  fourth  were  the  great  days  of  payment,  and 
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the  end  of  this  month  will  be  still  worse;  but  of  course 
the  bank  must  carry  them  through  now.  It  must  have 
been  rather  mortifying  for  them  to  be  obliged  to 
show  their  books  and  let  the  bank  directors  see  exactly 
what  their  situation  was.  What  will  Gossler  say  to 
this?  He  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Wilson's  mis- 
fortunes. .  .  . 

Between  now  and  next  packet  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
write  you  more  particularly.    Meantime,  adieu. 

•  "  Yours, 

Mollis. 
Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 


Via  Liverpool. 

Paris,  Sunday,  June  4,  1837. 
My  dear  Harry: 

To-day  being  Sunday  the  mail  goes  out  at  an  early 
hour,  and  as  we  have  this  moment  received  our  letters 
from  London,  announcing  the  downfall  of  the  three 
W.'s  [Wildes  and  Wilson  and  Wiggin],  we  are  all  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to 
say:  This  news  is  most  unexpected,  for  every  one  had 
the  conviction  the  bank  would  go  on,  which  they  would 
have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  Roscoe 
with  further  awful  news  and  unlucky  application  of  the 
Browns.  These  circumstances  discouraged  the  direc- 
tors, and  have  caused  them  to  come  to  the  determination 
of  stopping  short  at  this  late  hour.  What  the  result  will 
be  God  only  knows,  for  no  human  being  can  predict  it 
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or  give  any  idea.  Almost  every  one  connected  with 
America  must  stop  sooner  or  later.  Browns,  Lizardi, 
Bell  &  Grant,  Colman,  Lambert  &  Co.  will  be  among  the 
first.  As  to  Barings  and  Messieurs  Cryder  &  Co.  it  is 
very  doubtful  to  say,  but  the  general  opinion  is  they  can't 
get  through  the  month  without  assistance  in  some  shape 
or  other.  Our  credit  will  be  at  an  end,  of  course,  which 
will  seriously  affect  us;  but,  if  the  Bank  of  France  does 
not  stop  short,  we  can  manage,  although  we  shall  have 
a  large  amount  of  protested  bills  coming  back  upon  us 
from  different  quarters  in  England.  I,  however,  can  say 
nothing  positive  except  this,  that  we  cannot  take  up 
your  £17,000  on  Mr.  Wiggin,  which  must  necessarily 
go  back  upon  you,  and  I  suppose  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
you  can  meet  them,  particularly  if  in  the  meantime  you 
have  been  making  no  large  remittances.  All  the  Amer- 
ican houses  here  stop  to-morrow,  for  they  have  all  more 
or  less  bills  coming  back  upon  them  from  London,  and 
the  same  will  be  the  case  with  all  the  houses  at  Lyons 
engaged  with  America.  It  is  awful  to  look  forward  and 
see  the  consequences  of  all  that  is  taking  place;  but  we 
must  hope  all  is  not  yet  lost.  One  thing  is  certain, — 
no  house  in  the  world  can  present  a  finer  position  than 
we  can,  let  what  will  take  place. 

The  Louis  Philippe  is  not  yet  in.  The  Sully  will  bring 
us  the  news  of  the  failures  of  Griswold,  Goodhue,  J. 
Ward,  Hagarty  &  Sons,  Austin  &  Co.,  we  expect,  which 
will  carry  the  rest  of  our  correspondents,  no  doubt.  I 
only  hope  you  will  have  made  us  a  good  remittance,  for 
it  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  us  just  now. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  anything  more  now.  Although 
it  is  Sunday,  the  Americans  are  flocking  in  upon  us,  all 
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in  a  state  of  consternation.    By  the  Havre  packet  I  shall 
write  you  fully.    Till  then,  adieu. 

Yours, 

H. 

Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Via  Liverpool. 

Paris,  June  12,  1837. 
My  dear  Harry: 

Since  I  wrote  you  on  the  seventh,  per  Albany,  so 
many  and  important  events  have  taken  place,  and  we 
are  all  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  begin  my  letter  to  you.  You  will  hear  from  all  quar- 
ters that  we  have  made  application  to  the  bank  for  a 
loan  of  four  millions  of  francs,  which  has  been  granted 
us,  as  we  were  sure  beforehand  would  be  the  case.  This 
was  a  step  we  were  naturally  reluctant  to  take  in  the 
first  place,  but  now  that  it  is  over  we  are  rejoiced  that  we 
did  it  on  every  account.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  it,  as 
we  found  we  could  not  count  upon  anything  anywhere. 
The  three  W.'s  having  gone,  there  was  no  knowing  who 
would  be  carried  with  them  or  what  other  disasters  they 
would  occasion,  and  then  things  got  in  such  a  state  with 
you  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  count  upon  any  remit- 
tances excepting  from  you,  and  not  with  any  certainty 
upon  them  even.  To  remain,  therefore,  in  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  seemed  to  be  foolish,  and  we 
determined  to  give  our  situation  to  the  bank  at  once,  as 
we  knew  it  was  one  which  would  command  all  the  assis- 
tance we  required  to  enable  us  to  meet  all  our  engage- 
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ments  out.  We  show  almost  double  the  capital  any  one 
supposed  we  had,  over  ten  millions,  for  the  bank  and 
bankers  generally  estimated  it  at  about  three  to  five 
millions.  We  had  still  f.  2,300,000  in  available  securi- 
ties, which  would  have  carried  us  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  month;  nevertheless  we  thought  best  not 
to  wait  till  we  were  exhausted,  but  apply  at  once  and  set- 
tle it.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  excitement  it  has 
caused  here  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  for  if  we  had  stopped 
several  other  banking  houses  would  have  been  embar- 
rassed, with  half  a  score  of  merchants.  The  paragraphs 
in  the  papers  upon  the  subject  I  will  send  you  by  the 
Louis  Philippe.  There  is  no  doubt  if  we  had  wanted 
double  the  amount  we  could  have  obtained  it,  such  is  our 
high  reputation  and  the  great  confidence  that  we  have 
inspired.  We  are  now  perfectly  easy,  having  provision 
for  all  our  payments  for  the  next  three  months  without 
any  remittances  from  America,  so  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  ourselves  to  death  about.  As  we  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  here  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  all  our 
property  is  in  America,  Mr.  W.  thinks  I  had  better  go 
and  attend  to  the  collection  of  it,  for  if  I  am  not  able  to 
hasten  the  returns,  at  least  he  will  feel  less  anxious,  and, 
as  I  have  just  said,  there  will  be  nothing  at  all  for  me 
to  do  here.  I  shall,  therefore,  probably  sail  from  here 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  sooner  if 
Isabella  comes,  as  to  which  I  am  still  left  in  the  dark. 
She  writes  me  she  has  not  decided  upon  any  packet  yet, 
which  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  All  is  I  can't 
wait  long,  and  if  she  does  not  come  soon  I  shall  have  to 
go  without  her.  You  will,  of  course,  discontinue  writing 
me,  and  if  this  packet  anticipates  the  Louis  Philippe, 
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please  mention  to  Mr.  Underwood  this  arrangement, 
and  write  to  Boston,  so  that  if  Isabella  is  still  with  you 
she  will,  of  course,  remain  there.  We  got  yesterday 
your  letters  by  the  Sully,  announcing  the  suspension  of 
all  the  banks,  which,  as  you  may  suppose,  has  caused 
great  alarm  and  consternation.  We,  however,  look 
upon  it  favorably,  and  think  it  is  a  measure  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  even  sooner.  It  can't  make  mat- 
ters worse,  that  is  certain;  and  we  have  some  hope  your 
next  news  will  be  better.  However,  we  are  not  so  anx- 
ious now  for  the  packets  to  arrive,  as  we  are  sure  of 
going  on,  remittances  or  no  remittances.  It  is  altogether 
uncertain  how  long  I  shall  remain  with  you;  but,  as  we 
have  about  f.  14,000,000  due  us  to  collect,  it  will  proba- 
bly take  from  one  to  two  years,  so  I  shall  become  almost 
a  resident  with  you.  I  do  not  write  G.  &  S.,  as  I  have 
not  time. 

Yours, 

Mollis. 
Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Per  Erie. 

Paris,  Dec.  22,  1837. 
Aly  dear  Harry: 

The  last  arrival  the  Poland  brought  me  nothing  from 
you,  and  I  have  but  little  to  say  to  you  to-day  save  to 
announce  that  we  yesterday  squared  off  with  the  Bank 
of  France  by  paying  them  the  balance  which  remained 
against  us  on  the  loan  they  made  us.  Although  we  had 
just  one  year  more  to  pay  them  in,  and  they  troubled 
us  no  more  than  if  we  had  not  owed  them  a  cent,  it  is  a 
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relief,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  be  out  of  debt  again.  We 
took  of  the  loan  of  f.  4,200,000  f.  2,375,000  at  one  time, 
but  the  amount  was  only  for  a  day  or  two  above 
f.  2,000,000.  .  .  . 


We  are  all  well  here. 


Yours  as  ever, 
Mollis. 


Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

On  April  12,  1836,  Mrs.  Hunnewell  sailed  for  Boston 
on  the  Sully,  and  on  Nov.  16  her  eldest  son  Mollis  Mun- 
newell  was  born  in  Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mrs.  Hun- 
newell and  her  child  returned  in  the  Burgundy  to  join 
Mr.  Hunnewell,  arriving  at  Havre  on  June  14,  1837. 

Early  in  1838  Mrs.  Hunnewell  had  a  portrait  painted 
of  her  son  by  Madame  D'Aubigny,  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated artist,  which  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Welles  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  The  correspondence  re- 
lating to  this  matter  is  of  interest,  as  are  also  extracts 
of  some  of  the  letters  written  during  the  years  1837  and 
1838. 

Aug.  12,  1837. 
I  have  not  written  you  since  I  left  home;  and,  think- 
ing perhaps  that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  you  to 
receive  a  few  lines  from  me,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  most 
cheerfully.  You  have,  though,  I  know,  heard  of  me 
through  my  letter  to  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  with 
them  have  been  expecting  to  see  me  before  long.  It  was 
strange  —  was  it  not?  —  I  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  I 
was  again  to  turn  my  face  homewards.  You  are,  how- 
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ever,  before  this  time  aware  of  the  change,  and  instead 
of  welcoming  me  home  you  are  to  receive  a  substitute; 
but  I  flatter  myself,  dear  Mary,  that  you  would  have 
much  preferred  my  coming.  Is  it  not  so,  dearest?  Yes, 
—  I  hear  you  say,  —  much;  but,  as  1  have  previously 
written,  under  all  circumstances  it  is  better  for  uncle  to 
go  himself.  If  Mollis  had  done  ever  so  well,  he  would 
have  thought  that  he  could  have  done  better.  He  left 
last  Monday  for  Havre.  You  will  all  be  much  surprised 
when  you  hear  he  is  coming.  He  will  remain  until  he 
receives  sufficient  to  pay  the  loan  they  received  from  the 
bank.  I  arrived  here,  after  a  delightful  passage,  just  as 
the  affair  was  settled.  I  often  think  how  fortunate  it 
was  I  did  not  come  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  saved  me  from 
much  distress;  and,  as  I  could  not  have  assisted  them,  I 
should  have  only  been  in  the  way,  and  been  much  alone, 
for  Hollis  would  have  been  at  the  bureau  all  the  time. 
You  may  judge  when  I  heard  of  the  trouble  on  arriving 
I  felt  very  unpleasantly.  I  knew  none  of  the  particulars 
until  I  saw  Hollis,  for  I  thought  that  with  Mrs.  Greene 
it  would  be  an  unpleasant  subject. 

The  baby  is  growing  very  fat  indeed;  every  one  thinks 
he  looks  exactly  like  me,  but  I,  of  course,  am  not  desir- 
ous that  he  should:  one  phiz  like  mine  in  this  world  is 
enough.  He  is  always  good-natured,  and  likes  a  frolic 
much.  He  goes  out  every  day;  at  this  moment  he  is 
out.  I  sometimes  take  him  to  the  Tuileries:  ride  there, 
then  get  out  and  walk  with  him.  Margaret  is  still  with 
me.  She  has  got  so  accustomed  to  him,  and  is  so  very 
obliging,  that  I  do  not  like  to  part  with  her.  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  speak  against  her.  We  all  of  us 
get  on  very  happily  here;  our  apartments  are  just  suited 
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for  us  and  very  prettily  furnished.  We  are,  of  course, 
very  quiet:  so  few  Americans  here  that  we  have  very 
little  company,  and  even  those  who  are  here  do  not  feel 
much  like  visiting,  having  suffered  much  during  the 
commercial  war.  .  .  . 

I  remain,  with  my  kindest  love  to  Aunt  Taylor, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Isabella. 
Addressed: 

John  Welles,  Esq., 

For  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester,  Boston. 

Paris,  Oct.  11,  1837. 
Dearest  of  Jennies: 

Your  two  letters  of  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  6  were  received 
with  much  pleasure,  and  I  will  commence  by  replying 
to  the  first  one.  .  .  . 

I  now  come  to  your  agreeable  letter  of  Sept.  6,  which, 
by  the  bye,  was  my  birthday.  Were  you  aware  of  that 
circumstance?  You  speak  of  Tot's  being  so  gay;  he  is 
all  life  and  animation  indeed,  and  is  certainly  in  every 
respect  a  most  promising  child.  He  is  now  very  amus- 
ing; for  he  tries  to  mimic  everything  that  is  possible,  and 
yesterday  I  was  much  pleased  at  hearing  him  try  to  imi- 
tate Margaret's  sneeze.  He  is  very  droll ;  and  you  may 
think  I  exaggerate,  but  I  do  not,  when  I  say  that  he 
understands  a  good  deal  that  is  said  to  him:  whenever 
any  one  that  he  knows  well  asks  him  to  kiss  them  he 
does  directly;  and  on  the  floor  if  he  has  anything  in  his 
hand  and  I  ask  him  to  bring  it  to  me,  he  does  generally 
at  once;  sometimes  he  will  start  without  it,  and  I  say  to 
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him,  "Tot,  go  back  and  get  it,"  and  he  never  fails  of  so 
doing.  Margaret  says  she  never  knew  a  child  that  un- 
derstood, so  young,  so  much  that  was  said  to  him.  .  .  . 

I  get  on  very  nicely  with  my  housekeeping,  and  have 
excellent  servants,  so  you  may  well  imagine  that  I  do 
not  have  much  trouble,  for  they  do  what  I  wish  without 
my  looking  after  them.  Josephine  is  all  order  and 
method;  if  you  were  to  see  my  kitchen  you  would  think 
it  nice,  I  think,  for  she  is  one  of  your  thorough  cleaners 
and  is  a  very  good  cook.  She  has  made  lately  for  us 
pumpkin  pies,  but  as  yet  she  has  not  flavored  them  ex- 
actly as  I  like,  and  I  cannot  tell  her  what  is  wanting,  for 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  out  to  taste  each  time  she 
has  made  them;  but  my  knowledge  is  not  great,  for  you 
know,  Jenny,  at  home  you  were  always  the  taster  in- 
stead of  me.  Do  ask  Ma  if  brandy  ought  to  be  put  in. 
Ask  her  also  if  she  thinks  suet  for  paste  is  as  good  as 
butter;  for  Mrs.  Wiggin  told  me  to  use  suet,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  paste  is  as  good  with  it,  and  begin  to  think 
it  was  only  because  it  was  more  economical  that  Mrs. 
W.  advised  it.  The  Connecticut  baker  we  find  most  use- 
ful. Josephine  tends  the  baby  also  a  good  deal,  and  he 
is  very  fond  of  her.  .  .  . 

Tot  is  now  playing  on  the  floor  and  is  perfectly  well. 
He  takes  now  once  a  day  tapioca,  which  he  likes  very 
much  made  into  a  soup.  I  drink  porter  every  day,  and 
it  agrees  uncommonly  well  with  me.  Every  day  I  use 
exercise,  for  generally  I  go  out  with  Tot  in  the  morning, 
and  then  H.  and  I  generally  walk  every  evening;  some- 
times we  go  to  the  theatre  or  call  somewhere.  He  is  per- 
fectly devoted  to  me,  —  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  be  more  so,  —  and  he  is  always  good-natured  and 
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obliging.  Those  are  certainly  two  good  recommenda- 
tions in  a  husband;  and  one  more,  there  is  no  meanness 
about  him.  I  should  not  wish  him  to  be  more  liberal  in 
his  ideas.  I  think,  dear  Jenny,  you  will  ask  if  I  am  never 
going  to  stop.  I  enclose  you  a  lock  of  Tot's  hair.  Char- 
lotte was  in  town  day  before  yesterday,  and  was  very 
well  indeed;  she  breakfasted  here. 

Give  my  love  to  one  and  all.    I  shall  write  Susan  next 
packet.    Thank  her  for  her  letter. 

Your  loving 

Bella. 
Addressed : 

Hon.  John  Welles, 

For  Miss  Jane  Welles,  Boston,  Mass. 


PARIS.Jan.  22,  1838. 
My  dearest  Mary: 

Although  I  have  nothing  from  you  to  reply  to,  I  will 
take  advantage  of  a  few  leisure  moments  to  write  you  a 
few  lines,  flattering  myself  that  they  will  prove  accept- 
able to  you.  .  .  . 

We  are  all  very  well  indeed;  little  Totty  is  growing 
nicely,  but  does  not  yet  walk.  As  for  myself,  I  never 
enjoyed  better  health  than  I  do.  I  use  exercise  every 
day,  for  I  find  it  agrees  with  me,  and  therefore  I  accom- 
pany my  boy  and  his  nurse  in  their  daily  walks,  for  you 
know  it  is  not  exactly  proper  for  a  lady  to  walk  alone  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  my  husband's  time  is  so  much 
taken  up  in  the  day  that  he  cannot  go  with  me. 

There  has  been  so  far  very  little  visiting  among  the 
Americans,  for  there  are  very  few  here,  and  those  that 
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are  here  do  not  feel  exactly  in  the  situation  at  present  to 
give  parties.  I  went  last  Wednesday  to  General  Cass's 
(our  minister),  who  gives  soirees  every  Wednesday; 
had  rather  a  pleasant  time,  and,  though  the  company 
consisted  entirely  of  Americans,  there  were  not  a  great 
many  that  I  ever  saw  before.  We  told  the  coachman  the 
address,  and  took  our  man-servant,  who  had  previously 
been  to  General  Cass's  and  thought  of  course  he  knew 
the  house.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  observed  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  gendarmes,  and  that  the  court- 
yard was  all  carpeted;  we  ascended  the  staircase,  which 
also  was  all  carpeted, — a  rare  thing  here, — and  pots  of 
flowers  on  each  step.  I  thought  it  was  very  stylish  and 
was  much  surprised,  and  still  more  so  when  I  heard  a 
band  of  music.  Hollis  asked  the  woman  who  took  the 
cloaks  if  General  Cass  lived  there;  she  replied  yes;  the 
door  was  opened,  and  just  as  we  were  entering,  thanks 
to  my  dressmaker,  one  of  the  bows  on  my  dress  fell  off. 
In  the  meantime,  whilst  I  was  pinning  it  on,  we  found 
out  that  we  were  at  the  wrong  house,  and,  as  you  may 
imagine,  we  descended  quicker  than  we  ascended  the 
staircase.  .  .  . 

The  weather  lately  has  been  as  cold  almost  as  it  is  in 
America;  the  water  froze  in  the  pitcher  in  my  dressing- 
room.  My  cook  has  been  almost  killed  by  it,  not  being 
accustomed  to  it.    To-day  is  warmer,  and  she  is  better. 

I  never  in  America  felt  colder  than  I  have  here  in  the 
house;  if  you  had  seen  me  you  would  have  laughed.  I 
sat  almost  on  the  back  log,  for  the  houses  here  are  not 
built  tight.  .  .  . 

Now,  dear  Mary,  I  must  take  leave  of  you,  for  I  have 
a  letter  from  Laura  to  reply  to. 
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With  my  love  to  one  and  all,  in  which  my  husband 
joins,  I  remain,  as  ever,  your  loving 

Bella. 
Addressed : 

Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston,  Mass., 

For  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Paris,  Jan.  30,  1838. 
My  dearest  Jenny: 

I  received  a  few  days  since  your  affectionate  letter  of 
Dec.  18  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for  I  had  not  had 
a  letter  from  you  for  a  long  while.  The  packets  now 
have  very  long  passages,  and  I  must  own  I  get  rather 
impatient  before  they  arrive. 

I  thank  you  exceedingly  for  the  little  socks  you  have 
been  knitting  Tot,  and  they  will  be  valued  by  me  the 
more  as  being  the  work  of  your  own  fair  hand.  .  .  . 

Hollis  is  as  devoted  to  me  as  it  is  possible  for  a  being 
to  be,  and  he  is  without  exception  one  of  the  most  dis- 
interested persons  I  ever  saw.  A  kinder,  more  affection- 
ate husband  woman  never  had.  In  some  things  he  re- 
minds me  very  much  of  Uncle  S.  Wherever  he  goes  he 
does  not  think  the  things  so  nice  as  we  have  at  home, — 
the  rooms  not  so  prettily  furnished  as  ours.  Wherever 
I  wish  to  go  he  is  ready  to  accompany  me,  and  if  I  wish 
not  to  go  he  is  of  my  opinion.  I  have  my  own  way  in 
everything,  and  he  always  wishes  me  to  manage  as  I 
think  best,  never  interferes,  for  which  I  cannot  but 
feel  thankful,  for  I  should  be  miserable  with  a  Man 
Betty.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  Mr.  Lovering  was  to  dine  with  us,  but  in 
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the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  dinner  our  chimney 
caught  fire,  so  there  was  an  end  to  our  dinner.  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  the  danger  was  over  (for 
the  flames  burst  out  into  the  kitchen),  as  Josephine  did 
not  Hke  to  alarm  "  madame."  Afterwards  she  came  into 
the  parlor,  trembling  all  over, — for  she  is  a  very  nervous 
person, — to  tell  me  what  had  occurred.  We  took  Mr. 
L.  to  a  cafe  to  dine,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the 
Theatre  des  Varietes,  where  Mr.  Tetterell  joined  us.  To- 
day we  have  had  the  chimney  swept,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  nursery  and  the  little  parlor,  and  I  am  therefore  now 
seated  in  my  chamber  in  front  of  a  nice  fire.  My  cham- 
ber is  certainly  sweetly  furnished.  Mrs.  Sam  says  she 
wonders,  as  it  is  so  prettily  arranged,  that  we  do  not  keep 
in  it  instead  of  the  little  salon,  for  then  we  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  fire  in  retiring  to  rest  and  in  rising  in 
the  morning;  but  I  tell  her  they  would  really  think  I  was 
a  Frenchwoman  if  I  did.  Mr.  Stewart,  a  young  Ameri- 
can passenger  with  me  in  the  Burgundy,  if  he  was  to  call 
and  be  brought  into  my  chamber  would  have  a  fit,  I 
believe,  for  he  is  dreadfully  diffident.  .  .  . 

Tot  is  as  gay  as  ever  to-day;  he  says  pa-pa,  ma-ma, 
yes,  hark,  and  Bah,  meaning  Fran9ois,  with  whom  he  is 
much  pleased.  It  is  the  delight  of  his  heart,  seeing  Fran- 
9ois  arrange  the  table  for  dinner;  follows  him  all  the 
time  crying  Bah,  and  if  F.  does  not  notice  him  he  coughs 
to  make  Francois  laugh,  for  you  must  know  F.  has  a 
most  horrible  cough.  Tot  imitates  a  great  deal,  and  is,  I 
think,  an  uncommonly  bright  child. 

And  now,  Jenny,  I  take  leave  of  you;  and  hoping  this 
great  sheet  of  paper  will  find  you  all  well,  1  own  myself 
loved  and  Loving, 

•  .   .  Bella. 
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H.  sends  his  love  to  you  all;  but  he  is  as  busy  as  a  bee 
to-day,  so  as  to  get  done  before  six  to  go  to  Julia's. 
Love  to  all. 

Addressed: 

Miss  Jane  Welles, 

Care  of  Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston,  Mass. 

Per  Burgundy. 

Paris,  Feb.  14,  1838. 
My  dear  Harry: 

I  have  before  me  your  short  letter  of  the  seventh  re- 
ceived yesterday  per  Rhone.  From  what  you  say  of  the 
lot  of  181  bales  of  cotton  per  this  vessel,  we  fear  they 
will  eat  up  all  the  profit  on  that  per  Burgundy,  which 
turned  out  very  well,  as  you  will  hear  from  W.  &  G. 
Your  101  bales  per  Lagrange  don't  arrive.  All  the  ves- 
sels from  the  south  are  having  terrible  long  passages; 
but  it  is  not  surprising,  for  we  have  had  the  wind  here 
from  the  eastward  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

I  have  now  to  ask  your  particular  attention  to  a  little 
matter.  By  Mr.  Bird  (agent  of  Albert  H.  Dorr  house 
here),  who  sails  in  the  Burgundy,  I  send  a  box  contain- 
ing our  little  boy's  miniature,  which  Isabella  is  sending 
to  her  father  and  mother  as  a  New  Year's  present.  This 
we  wish  you  to  claim  of  Mr.  Bird  and  forward  on  to  Bos- 
ton by  first  opportunity.  And  as  it  is  intended  as  a  sur- 
prise, Isabella  is  particularly  desirous  that  you  should 
not  write  to  Boston  anything  about  it  until  you  forward 
it.  For  the  same  reason  she  wishes  you  to  retain  the 
enclosed  letter  to  Jane  until  you  forward  the  box,  so  that 
they  may  both  go  together.  They  say  you  are  not  good 
at  keeping  a  Secret,  but  we  count  upon  your  managing 
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this  time,  so  that  Mrs.  John  Welles  shan't  know  what 
the  box  contains  till  she  opens  it. 

The  picture  is  very  carefully  packed,  and  Isabella  is 
afraid  to  have  it  opened  in  New  York;  but  I  suppose  my 
sister  and  you  also  would  like  to  see  it,  so  that  you  may 
open  it;  but  in  this  case  I  must  beg  you  to  see  it  repacked 
in  the  most  careful  manner  possible.  We  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  it,  and  would  not  have  any  ac- 
cident happen  to  it  for  all  the  world.  Pray,  therefore,  be 
most  particular,  and  have  it  repacked  by  a  regular  packer 
if  necessary.  It  has  been  painted  by  one  of  the  first  ar- 
tists here,  and  I  daresay  our  friends  in  Boston  will  be 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  Of  course  the  painter  has 
flattered  him  some,  but  he  has  improved  so  much  since 
his  arrival  he  is  quite  a  different  boy  and  you  would  not 
know  him.  The  picture  has  been  very  much  admired 
here,  and  it  is  considered  a  capital  likeness. 

Mr.  Welles  says  nothing  about  returning,  and  we  be- 
gin to  think  he  is  going  to  settle  down  with  you.  Adieu. 
With  love  to  all, 

Yours  affectionately. 

Mollis. 

Addressed: 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Paris,  Feb.  14,  1838. 
My  dear  Jane: 

Isabella  writes  you  all  so  often  and  such  famous  long 

letters  (particularly  since  she  has  got  her  new  paper), 

which  must  give  you  entire  satisfaction,  that  I  tell  her 

she  absorbs  every  subject  of  correspondence,  and  I  am 
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sure  you  don't  expect  to  hear  from  me  direct  more  fre- 
quently, and  won't,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  my  not 
having  sooner  acknowledged  your  kind  letter  of  Nov. 
27,  which  I  received  some  time  ago. 

As  you  will  have  seen  by  her  own  letters,  Isabella  is 
in  perfect  health  and  as  happy  and  contented  as  the  day 
is  long.  What  with  her  boy,  domestic  occupations, 
studies,  visiting,  and  amusements,  every  moment  of  the 
day  is  taken  up  and  she  is  as  busy  as  possible.  There 
are  so  few  Americans  here,  there  is  not  so  much  visiting 
among  them  as  there  will  be  in  another  year;  but  you 
know  there  is  something  or  other  new  always  going  on 
here  in  Paris  in  the  way  of  amusements,  which  makes 
up  for  it.  We  go  often  to  the  theatres,  where  we  amuse 
ourselves  much,  as  we  are  both  fond  of  them. 

This  accompanies  our  dear  little  boy's  miniature,  the 
receipt  of  which  I  am  sure  will  be  quite  an  event  in  the 
family.  You  will  be  all  perfectly  enchanted  with  it,  we 
have  no  doubt;  it  is  thought  by  every  one  here  who  has 
seen  it  an  excellent  likeness,  and  then  it  is  so  prettily 
composed  and  so  well  painted  that  it  is  really  a  beautiful 
picture.  We  are  so  much  pleased  with  it  ourselves  that 
we  can  hardly  make  up  our  minds  to  part  with  it,  and  are 
regretting  we  have  not  time  to  have  a  copy  made.  It  is 
painted  by  Madame  D'Aubigny  (who  is  thought  to  have 
a  superior  talent  to  her  husband,  who  has  taken  a  good 
many  Americans,  you  know) ,  and,  as  you  may  suppose, 
it  has  been  quite  an  undertaking  for  Isabella,  especially 
as  they  live  a  great  distance  off  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  every  time  she  went  it  tcJok  up  nearly  the 
whole  day.  She  has  been  about  it  ever  since  just  after 
New  Year's,  and  it  is  intended  as  a  New  Year's  present, 
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and  I  am  sure  it  will  give  you  all  more  pleasure  than  any- 
thing else  we  could  have  possibly  sent  you.  We  wish  we 
could  see  you  all  when  the  box  is  opened.  Isabella  has 
not  said  anything  about  it  in  her  letter  to  you  and  her 
mother,  as  she  does  not  want  you  to  know  anything 
about  it  until  it  is  received,  so  you  may  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. By  the  next  packet  you  will  hear  from  her  all  the 
particulars.  We  hope  you  will  recognize  Tot  in  his  pic- 
ture, but  you  must  make  some  little  allowance  for  the 
painter's  embellishments  (though  Isy  won't  own  that  he 
is  in  the  least  flattered) ,  so  you  won't  be  disappointed  in 
his  appearance  next  fall  when  you  come  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

You  must  give  my  best  love  to  your  father  and  mother 
and  Susan  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family.    We  shall  send 
Laura's  things  by  a  vessel,  the  Rubicon,  which  will  prob- 
ably sail  for  Boston  direct  toward  the  end  of  this  month. 
Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

HOLLIS. 

I  enclose  you  Tot's  letter. 

Addressed  to  Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston. 
For  Miss  Jane  Welles. 

Boston,  Sunday,  April  1,  1838. 

My  dear  Isabella: 

I  received  your  agreeable  letter  of  Feb.  21  and  22,  and 
regretted  that  the  packet  of  Jan.  24  per  Havre  had  not 
got  in. 

Your  uncle  arrived  here  on  Friday  last,  and  went  to 
your  Uncle  B.  W.  to  stay,  and  came  down  to  our  house  a 
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little  after  two  o'clock,  bringing  a  box  and  saying  he  had 
something  for  us,  then  said  it  was  a  picture  that  you  and 
Hollis  had  sent  us  of  your  little  boy.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
a  great  surprise.  Although  we  received  your  letter  by 
the  Utica  the  same  day,  we  did  not  get  it  until  the  after- 
noon. We  were  all,  of  course,  delighted;  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  it  I  could  not  realize  that  it  was  Totty,  for 
there  is  such  a  difference  between  a  child  of  six  months 
old  and  fourteen  months;  but  when  I  looked  again  I  saw 
his  dear  little  sunny  eyes  and  pretty  mouth.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  see  a  handsome  boy  from  what  the  Misses 
Brimmer  wrote  and  Dr.  Warren,  and  he  promised  to  be 
when  he  left  us.  You  anticipated  me,  for  I  was  about 
writing  you  to  have  your  picture  taken  and  Totty's,  and 
was  only  waiting  to  see  Charlotte's  picture.  Your  Uncle 
B.  W.  seemed  very  much  pleased;  waited  until  we 
opened  it,  and  said  it  looked  exactly  like  him.  As  you 
say,  you  could  not  have  sent  us  anything  more  accept- 
able, for  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  the  dear  little  fellow, 
and  it  is  a  most  beautiful  picture  as  a  fancy  piece.  Your 
Uncle  Sargent  is  delighted  with  it,  and  says  it  is  most  ex- 
quisitely executed,  and  you  know  he  is  not  very  easily 
suited.  I  carried  it  over  the  same  afternoon  that  I  re- 
ceived it  to  your  Aunt  Taylor's,  and  she  and  Mary  were 
delighted  with  it  and  thought  it  an  excellent  likeness, 
making  the  allowance  for  the  difference  of  age.  We  all 
think  it  resembles  you  very  much,  particularly  about  the 
eyes,  and  his  mouth  is  like  his  father's.  Your  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Sargent  think  it  looks  exactly  like  you.  John 
thinks  so,  too.  I  have  seen  Charlotte's  picture  and  think 
it  looks  like  her.  Its  having  dark  hair  makes  it  look 
older  than  she  is.  .  .  . 
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Monday,  April  2.  I  have  been  with  Totty's  picture  to 
show  it  to  Mrs.  B.  Welles.  The  family  dined  with  us  on 
Saturday;  she  was  sick  and  could  not  come,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  see  it.  She  was  delighted  with  it,  and 
thought  it  beautiful  and  looked  like  him,  and  that  it  was 
taken  most  tastefully.  I  also  carried  it  to  the  Misses 
Inches,  and  they  thought  it  beautiful  and  very  like  him, 
and  thought  it  a  beautiful  picture  if  it  was  only  a  fancy 
piece.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Isabella,  you  have  delighted 
all  your  friends  by  your  and  Hollis's  present,  which  I 
doubt  not  will  repay  you  for  all  your  trouble;  for  it  must 
have  been  a  great  exertion  to  have  gone  so  far  with  a 
child,  particularly  as  it  was  so  cold  in  January. 

We  all  now,  my  dear  Isabella,  request  you  to  have 
your  picture  taken  by  Isabey  for  us  as  soon  as  you  can 
make  it  convenient.  We  all  like  the  size  of  Charlotte's. 
As  Isabey  is  so  advanced,  do  be  sure  that  he  has  not 
fallen  off,  for  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  good  likeness  of 
you.  Madame  D'Aubigny,  they  say  here,  is  famous  for 
children,  but  is  not  so  fortunate  in  grown  persons.  I  saw 
to-day  at  the  Misses  Inches's  Brimmer  Inches's  picture 
taken  by  her.  They  are  not  pleased  with  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  a  good  likeness.  Be  particular  to  have  the  hair 
taken  the  same  color  as  your  own.  I  think  curls  are 
much  more  becoming  than  the  hair  plain.  .  .  . 

Remember  us  all  most  affectionately  to  Hollis,  and 
thank  him  for  dear  little  Hollis's  picture,  which  has  been 
such  a  treat  to  us.  The  dress  you  wore  to  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham's ball  must  have  been  very  handsome;  it  always 
pleases  us  to  hear  how  you  are  dressed  at  the  parties, 
and  all  the  particulars.  We  approve  of  the  size  of  your 
paper.  Whenever  you  write  a  single  sheet  write  single 
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on  the  outside,  write  double  when  you  send  two  sheets 
on  the  outside.  It  saves  trouble  at  the  post-office.  Do 
not  think  of  postage.  One  and  all  desire  their  love  to 
you.    Kiss  dear  little  Totty  for  us. 

With  the  hope  of  soon  hearing  from  you,  I  am, 
Your  affectionate  mother, 

A  W 

Addressed  to 

Mrs.  I.  P.  Hunnewell,  Paris. 

In  July,  1838,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunnewell  moved  from 
their  apartment,  No.  16  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  to 
their  new  house.  No.  1 1  Rue  Pigale,  where,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  Francis  Welles  Hunnewell  was  born. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  J.  S.  Lovering  to 
Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  may  be  of  interest,  considering 
the  recipient's  extreme  youth. 

1838. 
Mon  bon  petit  Ami: 

You  will  think  that  it  is  rather  late  for  me  to  give  you 
a  tangible  proof  of  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  seeing  you 
amongst  us;  the  fact  is,  we  did  not  expect  you.  I  was 
already  uncle  and  thought  I  should  now  become  aunt.  I 
was  fully  prepared  and  looked  for  your  sister;  still,  you 
are  very  welcome,  and  I  trust  she  will  make  us  a  visit 
soon;  I  count  upon  it,  for  your  father  says  she  will. 
Again,  we  had  some  difficulty  about  a  name;  whatever  it 
might  be,  it  was  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  Your  parents  wished  much  to  pay  me  a  great  com- 
pliment by  giving  you  mine,  but  Joseph  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  Jewish,  and  they,  having  read  the 
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story  of  one  who  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  feared  that 
your  brother  Totty  might  get  a  passion  for  buying  and 
selHng  and  do  the  same  with  you;  now  all  wishing  to 
keep  you,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  idea — quite  flat- 
tering to  you,  but  not  to  me;  fortunate  for  you  it  is  that 
my  name  was  not  Moses  or  Japheth. 

If  I  should  tell  you  half  the  trouble  your  arrival  in- 
stead of  your  sister  gave  us,  it  would  make  you  cry  as 
if  a  pin  pricked  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  what 
that  is  by  this  time.  We  were  all  trimmed  in  pink,  and 
other  preparations  were  made  I  know  nothing  about,  ex- 
cept that  your  mother  and  aunts  were  very  busy  up- 
stairs, and  must  have  produced  something,  so  with  all 
this  your  little  heart  will  certainly  excuse  me. 

This  is  a  long  letter  to  such  a  short  little  fellow;  but 
you  must  ask  mother  to  read  you  only  a  small  portion  at 
a  time,  and  to  relieve  you  from  the  fatigue  of  listening 
by  a  sip  from  the  cup  and  spoon,  which  it  affords  me 
great  delight  to  offer  you,  and  when  you  get  older,  you 
may  thank  me  and  just  tell  me  how  I  ever  became 
Your  uncle, 

J.  S.  LOVERING. 

Addressed: 

Francis  Welles  Hunnewell,  No.  1 1  Rue  Pigale. 


Paris,  Aug.  20,  1838. 

I  received  your  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 

dearest  Jenny,  and  having  a  few  leisure  moments  I  will 

take  advantage  of  them  to  reply  to  it.    You  were  at  Na- 

tick  when  you  wrote,  and  from  your  description  must 
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stor)'  ''  •   was  sold  hy  ti.s<  brethren,  feared  that 

your  .'  might  get  a  passion  for  buying  and 

^v  rae  same  wtth  yos  :.  now  all  wishing  to 

was  decided  t<;  abandon  the  idea — quite  flat- 

c  ,.»  *ou,  but  not  to  nie.  fortunate  for  you  it  is  that 

ny  name  was  not  Moses  or  Japheth 

If  1  should  tell  ''■'■I'  !■■  !'  f'->r-  iivni-  -■-''■■^''  arrival  in- 
stead of  your  si  ',  t  cry  as 
if  a  pin  pricked  y  ,  what 
that  is  by  this  tiir-.c-  '^a  were  ail  •■  id 
other  preparations  were  made  I  kni-  .  v- 
cept  that  your  mother  and  aunts  wee  vci»  .  u-  ■  up- 
stairs, and  must  have  produced  something,  ^o  ,»  tr;  ,ii| 
this  your  little  heart  will  certainly  excuse  me. 

This  is  a  long  letter  to  such  a  short  little  fellow;  but 
you  must  ask  mother  to  read  you  only  a  small  portion  at 
a  time,  and  to  relieve  you  from  the  fatigue  of  listening 
by  a  sip  from  the  cup  anJ  p  <  i.  which  it  affords  me 
great  delight  to  offer  you,  >  :  >.  :;:!  you  get  older,  you 
may  thank  UAOfti-iMJ^i  .H  .OH     '  -^r  became 


Addressed : 

Francis  Welles  Hunnewell,  No.  1  ■  . 


Paris,  Aug.  20.  i838. 

I  received  your  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 

dearest  Jenny,  and  having  a  few  leisure  moments  I  will 

take  advantage  of  them  to  rt\>)\  to  \t     You  were  at  Na- 

tjck  when  you  wrote,  and  fr  .r;  vour  description  must 
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have  been  suffering  much  from  the  heat;  but  I  hope  by 
this  time  you  are  enabled  to  pass  the  night  with  your 
head  inside  the  window,  for  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  so 
exposed.  .  .  . 

We  returned  from  Suresnes  last  Tuesday,  and  the 
next  day  (Wednesday)  Mrs.  Smith  came  in  to  stay  with 
me  until  Saturday,  as  they  were  to  have,  the  next  day 
(Thursday),  a  French  dinner-party,  at  which  she  was 
not  desirous  of  being  present.  Wednesday  morning  I 
went  out  a-shopping  with  her,  and  in  the  evening  we 
went  to  a  fete  at  Tivoli  Gardens,  and  saw  sights  of  every 
kind  and  some  very  fine  fireworks.  Thursday  morning 
H.  accompanied  us  to  see  the  interior  of  the  Madeleine 
Church,  which,  though  not  yet  finished,  can  be  visited 
with  a  permit.  The  interior,  I  must  own,  disappointed 
me,  for  it  is  not  on  the  grand  scale  with  the  exterior; 
however,  when  it  is  completed  it  may  look  different.  We 
then  went  to  see  the  little  church  which  is  in  the  street 
where  we  formerly  lived,  with  which  Mrs.  Smith  was 
much  pleased.  Friday  evening  we  went  to  Franconi's 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  were  much  amused  with  the 
different  feats  of  strength  and  horsemanship.  Saturday 
morning,  directly  after  first  breakfast,  I  went  out  a-shop- 
ping with  Mrs.  S.,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  my  regret,  she  left  for  Suresnes.  Whilst  she 
was  here  she  cut  out  for  H.  a  set  of  shirts;  as  I  did  not 
know  how  to  go  to  work  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be 
kind  enough  to  cut  me  one  as  a  guide,  but  she  insisted  on 
doing  the  whole.  Sunday  H.  and  I,  with  Tot  and  nurse, 
went  out  to  Suresnes  to  dine,  and  had  a  tolerable  time. 
Mr.  McEuen,  Hammersley  of  New  York,  and  others 
dined  there. 
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Tot  is  in  the  garden  playing  with  his  wheelbarrow, 
which  to  fill  and  refill  with  gravel  amuses  him  much,  but 
does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  his  clothes.  .  .  . 

We  have  company  to  dine  to-morrow — McEuen  of 
Philadelphia,  Hammersley  of  New  York,  Sullivan  War- 
ren, Charles  Jackson,  and  Fr.  Lovering. 

Our  house  is  now  in  perfect  order,  from  garret  to 
cellar,  and  I  really  think  you  would  like  it  if  you  could 
see  it.  It  is  as  quiet  as  the  country,  and  the  garden 
sweetly  pretty.  Mrs.  Smith's  chamber  is  arranged  with 
chintz  (white  ground),  bed  and  window  curtains,  and 
the  paper  being  chintz  and  white  ground,  it  looks  quite 
complete.  Do  you  not  recollect  a  brocade,  pink  and 
green  striped,  that  came  from  Uncle  Welles?  I  daresay 
you  do;  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  it.  Well,  I  have 
given  it  to  the  tapissier  this  morning  to  cover  an  easy- 
chair  with,  for  the  best  salon,  the  form  exactly  like  my 
blue  easy-chair  in  the  little  salon  where  I  am  now  seated; 
the  trimmings  are  to  be  pink,  green,  and  white  to  match 
the  stuff,  and  I  think  it  will  make  a  very  stylish  one. 

Half-past  two. — Tot  is  upstairs  fast  asleep;  he  has 
never  missed  taking  a  daily  nap  since  he  left  home,  and 
I  hope  he  will  continue  so  to  do,  for,  though  he  is  very 
good,  I  must  own  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  him  a  little 
while  so  quiet,  for  when  he  is  awake  he  is  perpetual  mo- 
tion. He  has  a  blessed  appetite,  eating  almost  all  the 
time, — biscuits,  bread  and  preserves,  and  bread  and 
butter. 

Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  22. — It  is  packet  day,  dear 

Jenny,  and  I  must  draw  this  letter  to  a  close.    Tot  is  out 

in  the  garden  playing :  when  awake  he  is  not  five  minutes 

in  the  course  of  the  day  in  the  house;  his  nurse  seated 
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out  there  also,  making  a  little  dress  for  the  expected 
though  unwelcome  visitor.  Mrs.  Wiggin's  lady's-maid  is 
making  one,  and  Mrs.  Smith  also.  I  have  plenty  of 
handsome  dresses,  but  had  not  every-day  ones  enough, 
so  you  see  I  am  commencing  my  preparations  so  as  not 
to  be  behindhand.  I  have  bought  some  pretty  little 
nightcaps,  and  shall  buy  some  day  ones;  as  Tot  only 
wore  them  on  great  occasions,  I  have  not  a  great  supply. 
I  have  a  set  of  nightgowns  to  make,  and  then  the  ward- 
robe for  the  young  miss  will  be  in  readiness  for  whenever 
she  chooses  to  make  her  appearance  in  this  world  of 
trouble.  I  bought  yesterday  a  very  pretty  small-sized 
bureau  for  her  ladyship,  which  I  hope  will  please  her  and 
contain  all  the  articles  requisite  for  her  toilette.  I  bought 
yesterday  also  a  set  of  chairs  for  Mrs.  Smith's  chamber, 
a  table  for  Adele,  and  other  little  articles  for  my  house- 
hold. .  .  . 

H.  has  this  moment  brought  me  a  letter  from  ma,  fin- 
ished by  Susan,  and  I  will,  before  taking  leave  of  you, 
turn  my  thoughts  to  its  contents.  As  to  uncle,  I  have 
already  told  you  that  he  is  quite  good-natured,  and  has 
not  said  one  word  against  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made.  As  to  my  picture,  I  must  say  I  have  not  sat 
for  it,  and  if  I  ever  do,  it  will  only  be  on  account  of  my 
parents,  for  I  do  not  think  my  phiz  will  make  a  figure  on 
canvas.  I  do  use  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  I  thought  I 
long  ago  mentioned  the  receipt  of  Laura's  aprons  for 
Tot;  if  not,  I  beg  pardon  for  the  omission.  I  have  not 
written  her  since  poor  Johnny's  death,  I  know,  but  I  will 
if  you  wish  me  so  to  do.  She  is  anxious  to  have  twins. 
0  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  Well,  it  is  lucky  people  think 
differently  in  this  world;  the  very  idea  of  one  is  bad 
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enough,  but  two — O  ye  gods  and  goddesses!  !  !  I  hope 
you  will  like  it  at  Farm  Pond.  The  weather  here  and 
with  you  is  a  contrast;  for  it  is  as  cool  as  September  all 
the  time,  —  not  more  than  three  warm  days  so  far  this 
summer.  We  have,  as  I  before  said,  company  to  dine 
to-day;  but  it  is  no  trouble  to  me  at  all,  for  the  servants 
know  exactly  what  to  do  without  my  saying  a  word.  I 
have  to  give  out  the  stores  and  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  that  is  all. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  find  you  all  well,  I  remain,  as 
ever,  loving 

Bella  Rophon. 

H.'s  love  to  all. 

Addressed  to 

Miss  Jane  Welles, 

Care  of  Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sunday  morning,  Oct.  14,  1838. 
My  dear  Harry: 

The  letters  per  Duchesse  and  Ville  de  Lyons  have  just 
arrived,  and  I  am  all  out  of  breath,  having  run  to  the 
house  in  less  than  no  time  to  announce  to  Isabella  the 
grand  news  of  your  engagement  to  Miss  Olmsted.  A 
letter  I  received  from  you  some  time  back  prepared  me 
for  the  shock,  so  we  are  not  at  all  surprised,  and,  believe 
us,  we  congratulate  you  with  all  our  hearts.  You  have 
done  wisely  (and  so  has  the  young  lady  in  giving  you 
the  preference  over  the  other  young  gentlemen),  and 
you  will  know  what  it  is  now  to  live.  I  retain  a  very 
favorable  recollection  of  Miss  Olmsted,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  in  Paris,  and  think  in- 
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deed  you  are  a  lucky  man.  Pray  offer  her  our  kind 
regards,  assuring  her  of  the  delight  with  which  we  have 
heard  of  her  intended  connection  with  our  cousin,  and 
that  we  count  upon  a  visit  from  you  both  early  in  the 
spring.  You  must  have  certainly  had  more  dangerous 
rivals  than  the  one  you  name,  for  I  have  too  favorable 
an  opinion  of  the  young  lady's  good  taste  to  think  she 
would  deign  for  a  moment  to  smile  upon  such  an  object. 
However,  never  mind  the  rivals  now;  it  is  too  late  for 
them.  I  have  only  time  to  add  you  have  done  right, 
my  dear  Harry,  a  thousand  times  over;  for  no  man  of 
your  age  can  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy  without  a 
good  wife,  which  you  will  have,  I  am  sure.  I  again 
offer  you  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  happy 
occasion,  and  remain,  as  ever, 

Yours, 

HOLLIS. 

I  am  going  to  send  an  express  off  for  Suresnes  with 
the  good  news,  as,  it  being  Sunday,  no  one  is  in  town. 

Addressed  to 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

Paris,  Nov.  28,  1838. 
My  dear  Jenny. • 

I  received  your  agreeable  letter  of  Oct.  12  a  few  days 
after  my  confinement,  and  I  will  now  take  it  in  hand 
to  reply  to  its  contents.  Your  predictions,  dear  Jenny, 
indeed  proved  true  as  to  my  having  a  boy;  so  it  is,  and 
perhaps  all  for  the  best;  at  least  let  us  endeavor  to  think 
so.  You  wish  to  have  a  full  description  of  his  face  and 
form:  his  face  is  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  with  two 
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beautiful  dark  sparkling  eyes  to  animate  it;  he  promises 
to  be  a  very  handsome  baby;  his  form  I  will  leave  to 
your  fruitful  imagination  to  picture,  being  like  other 
little  boys  of  so  small  a  growth.  Tot  is  delighted  with 
his  new  relation,  and  will,  if  we  are  not  careful,  eat 
him  up  with  kisses.  As  for  myself,  I  am  getting  on 
nicely.  I  make  so  far  a  famous  nurse,  which  you  would 
believe  if  you  could  see  my  babe  (as  the  country  folks 
say) ;  for  he  has  already  outgrown  two  caps,  and  if 
he  goes  on  at  the  rate  he  does  now  he  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  have  another  wardrobe;  his  appetite  is  un- 
equalled, and  if  he  cannot  have  his  meal  just  when  he 
wishes,  he  fights  for  it, —  rather  a  "  rumbustical "  youth 
so  far.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  Nov.  29. — I  commence  again,  dear  Jenny, 
my  letter  to  you ;  as  it  is  packet  day  it  must  be  brought 
to  a  termination.  My  babe  is  well,  and  is  now  under- 
going a  lavation.  The  oldest  babe  well  also;  two  babies 
—  O  mon  Dieu!  0  mon  Dieu!  I  must  say  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  care  enough  now,  and  if  I  was  a  hundred  years 
old  I  should  not  feel  older. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  an  English  nurse,  as  I  wrote 
ma  by  the  last  packet,  but  have  not  found  an  English 
one,  but  am  in  hopes  a  German  one  whom  I  have  seen 
will  answer  my  purpose;  she  speaks  English  very  well 
indeed,  having  lived  in  an  English  family  and  had  the 
care  of  seven  children.  Her  manners  are  pleasing,  and 
we  have  written  to  St.  Omer,  where  the  English  family 
reside  with  whom  she  lived,  for  her  character;  and  if 
it  is  satisfactory,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think  it 
will  be,  we  shall  take  her  at  once;  we  are  in  hopes  to 
receive  an  answer  this  morning. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mott  have  a  ball  to-morrow  evening. 
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So  far  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  visiting,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  over  before  I  am  able  to  partake  of  it; 
for  you  know  I  am  rather  fond  of  parties,  even  now 
when  I  have  two  children  and  feel  like  Methuselah  of 
old.  I  wish  Hollis  to  go,  but  he  seems  to  think  he  can- 
not move  now  I  cannot  accompany  him.     Mrs.  

laughs,  and  says  he  acts  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  How- 
ever, I  shall  soon  be  about  now,  which  I  hope  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  him  swim  again  in  his  own  natural 
element. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  seated  in  my  chamber  with  Francis  on 
her  lap,  who  is,  fortunately  for  her  and  me,  in  the  land 
of  nod,  and  the  longer  he  remains  there  the  better.  Mrs. 
Jacobs  has  gone  down  to  beat  me  up  an  egg  for  my 
second  breakfast,  for  I  assure  you  with  my  greedy  boy 
I  have  to  eat  everything  most  nourishing.  For  breakfast 
this  morning  I  drank  cocoa  and  ate  an  English  muffin; 
as  I  above  said  I  am  about  to  take  an  egg;  at  two  I  am 
to  have  cutlets  of  mutton,  potatoes,  and  a  bread-and- 
butter  pudding,  which  Josephine  makes  very  well  in- 
deed. Porter  for  drink.  I  tell  you  the  above,  dear 
Jenny,  as  I  know  you  always  take  a  great  interest  in 
such  things.  If  I  only  had  you  here,  dear  Jenny,  with 
what  pleasure  you  would  beat  up  my  egg  for  me,  would 
you  not? 

I  now  bid  you  good-bye.  Love  to  one  and  all,  in 
which  my  husband  joins. 

Your  dear  loving  sister, 

Bella. 

Addressed  to 

Hon.  John  Welles, 

For  Miss  Jane  Welles,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mr.  Hunnewell  continues: 

It  was  at  No.  1 1  Rue  Pigale  that  our  son  Frank  was 
born  (Nov.  3,  1838), — a  very  happy  event, — and  his 
birth  is  recorded  at  the  Mayor's  office  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  as  any  one  can  ascertain,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
his  middle  name  of  "Welles"  is  omitted,  it  being  a  sur- 
name and  against  French  law.  Aunt  Smith  was  with 
us  at  that  time,  also  Tot, — as  Hollis,  our  eldest  son, 
was  called, — and  we  were  very  happy  indeed  at  first, 
as  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  crisis  were  not 
anticipated.  Our  residence  was  an  unusually  pleasant 
one  for  the  city;  it  had  a  garden  with  half  an  acre  of 
land  and  a  little  fountain,  and  I  only  paid  three  hun- 
dred francs  rent,  though  it  was  in  a  very  good  neigh- 
borhood, near  the  Place  St.  George.  I  did  not  take 
special  interest  in  gardening  in  those  days,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  business;  but  I  will  mention  a  circumstance 
that  shows  I  did  begin  very  early  in  life  to  do  so,  for 
when  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  dozen  years 
old  I  planted  some  cherry-stones  in  my  father's  garden, 
which  came  up  and  I  budded  them  before  leaving  home. 
These  trees  my  father  sold,  and  sent  me  over  fifty  dol- 
lars as  the  proceeds;  so  the  first  money  I  ever  earned 
was  in  the  nursery  business.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
Americans  in  those  days  engaged  in  the  business  of 
purchasing  French  goods,  who  resided  in  Paris  with 
their  families,  several  being  Bostonians, — Lanes,  Lam- 
son,  Wainwright  (these  returned  home  before  we  did), 
and  our  Uncle  [J.  S.]  Lovering,  as  we  called  him, — 
among  whom  there  was  a  great  deal  of  social  visiting, 
which  was  of  the  most  enjoyable  character,  dining  at 
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restaurants,  going  to  the  theatre,  and  so  on.  Uncle 
Lovering  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  our  house;  and 
we  looked  upon  him  as  a  relative,  which  he  really  be- 
came several  years  later  when  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  our  cousin  Mary  Taylor  at  our  house  in  Boston. 
She  was  the  most  decided  old  maid  I  ever  met  with, 
hardly  looking  at  one  of  the  male  sex,  and  yet  she  fell 
violently  in  love  with  our  uncle — strange  to  say.  I  dis- 
covered the  fact  by  her  making  me  visits  whenever  a 
packet  arrived  from  Europe,  as  I  kept  up  a  most  active 
correspondence  with  her  friend,  and  I  saw  she  almost 
devoured  his  letters  when  I  let  her  read  them,  there 
being  some  allusion  in  them  to  a  visit  to  this  country 
and  meeting  at  our  house. 

For  a  year  or  so  after  being  admitted  a  partner  in 
the  banking  house,  most  prosperous  times  continued, 
and  my  future  welfare  seemed  pretty  well  secured;  but 
a  great  change  suddenly  occurred.  In  1837  we  had  the 
most  disastrous  commercial  crisis  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  this  country.  The  result  of  this  was  the  final 
loss  to  Welles  &  Co.  of  fully  half  their  property,  and 
a  temporary  embarrassment,  which  necessitated  their 
obtaining  a  special  loan  from  the  Bank  of  France  for  a 
short  time  (the  firm  settling  all  their  liabilities  in  full). 
Nearly  every  importer  of  European  dry-goods  into  the 
United  States  suspended  payment,  and  those  who  did 
not  were  embarrassed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
unable  to  pay  their  creditors  for  a  year  or  two.  With 
the  present  ideas  of  transacting  business,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  prevalent  and  dangerous  mode  of  grant- 
ing blank  credit  without  any  collateral  security  whatever 
was  ever  in  existence,  but  such  was  the  case;  not  only 
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by  Welles  &  Co.,  but  by  the  three  London  bankers  who 
had  intimate  relations  with  this  country:  T.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  George  Wilder  &  Co.,  and  Timothy  Wiggin, — all 
three  of  whom  suffered  severely  in  the  same  manner. 
The  loss  of  so  much  property  was  naturally  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  Mr.  Welles,  and  what  added  to  it  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  made  a  settlement  with  his 
brother  Benjamin  and  cousin  John  Welles,  giving  them 
each  one  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  banking  house 
at  a  most  unfortunate  moment  for  him,  when  the  bank 
showed  the  largest  amounts  of  profits  and  when  it 
obliged  him  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  raise  the  money. 
That  he  should  be  much  discouraged  under  the  circum- 
stances was  natural. 

A  very  few  of  Welles  &  Co.'s  debtors  had  paid  up 
any  part  of  what  they  owed,  and  it  became  very  evident 
that  losses  would  exceed  the  amount  originally  esti- 
mated, so  Mr.  Welles,  becoming  blue,  decided  rather 
unexpectedly  to  retire  and  give  up  business  entirely. 
He  had  sufficient  property  remaining,  to  be  sure,  to  sup- 
port himself;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  consisted  of  ra- 
ther undesirable  securities  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
in  payment  of  debts  due  him,  and  requiring  extra  care 
and  attention;  and  his  rather  unexpected  determination 
to  retire  from  business  was  not  surprising. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  late  in  1838  that  he  seri- 
ously discussed  that  important  question,  or  I  began  to 
fully  consider  its  effects;  until  then  I  had  entertained  the 
idea  that  it  was  almost  my  destiny  to  live  in  France, — 
certainly  for  a  number  of  years, — and  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  give  it  up,  or  think  for  a  moment  of 
returning  to  this  country.  I  had  acquired,  to  be  sure, 
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a  large  amount  of  business  experience  of  a  special  char- 
acter adapted  to  conditions  in  France,  which  were  en- 
tirely different  from  those  in  this  country.  The  house 
of  Welles  &  Co.  was  well  known  throughout  France, 
and  had  acquired  a  first-class  reputation  after  nearly 
twenty-five  years  of  existence.  For  some  time  it  was 
thought  possible  that  the  business  could  be  continued, 
and  Mr.  Greene  of  Havre  was  quite  confident  of  it;  but 
he  had  no  capital,  neither  had  I,  and  I  did  not  believe 
success  possible  under  those  circumstances.  He,  how- 
ever, finally  carried  out  his  scheme,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  Place  St.  George,  very  near  Mr.  Welles,  for 
a  year  or  two;  but  the  business  was  anything  but  a  suc- 
cess. An  Englishman,  Mr.  Boykett,  who  had  also  been 
in  Welles  &  Co.'s  office,  made  a  similar  attempt,  with  the 
same  final  result,  and  it  was  most  fortunate  that  I  did 
not  join  them. 

That  it  was  a  dire  disappointment  for  me  to  think 
of  being  obliged  to  return  to  this  country  is  to  state  it 
mildly.  All  my  brilliant  prospects  vanished,  and  the 
sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  thinking  what  I  had  best  do 
under  these  totally  unexpected  circumstances  were 
many.  The  possibility  of  returning  to  Boston,  how- 
ever, to  my  dear  wife  was  naturally  a  pleasant  one; 
but  she  left  the  whole  matter  entirely  to  me  to  decide 
as  I  thought  best  for  us.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for 
me  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  the  fact  that  if  I  went  home 
I  was  giving  up  all  my  great  business  prospects  in  life, 
on  which  I  had  been  so  often  congratulated;  but  I  con- 
cluded to  do  so,  though  it  almost  broke  my  heart.  I 
finally  had  the  courage,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  to  say 
adieu  to  France.  We  had  a  very  busy  time  packing, 
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as  we  brought  home  everything  we  owned,  furniture 
included,  some  of  which  can  now  [1902]  be  found  in 
the  house  130  Beacon  Street.  But  let  me  add  that, 
after  all,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  most  wise  and  happy 
decision.  I  had  been  thinking  for  years  how  fortunate 
I  was  in  deciding  to  leave  home  originally;  and  so  it 
undoubtedly  was  for  the  time  being;  but  this  decision 
to  return  home,  although  it  was  a  great  struggle  and  so 
painful,  proved  a  thousand  times  more  fortunate  for  me. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  slow  work  for  me  at  first,  and  a  tre- 
mendous contrast  with  my  previous  active  life  for  fif- 
teen years  in  Paris  to  settle  down  quietly  in  Winthrop 
Place  in  1839,  passing  an  hour  or  two  in  Mr.  John 
Welles's  office  instead  of  nine  hours,  from  9  to  6,  in 
the  bank,  which  were  the  business  hours  in  the  Place 
St.  George. 

The  following  article  on  Winthrop  Place  is  taken 
from  a  newspaper  clipping  in  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Scrap 
Book: 

"In  1821  Winthrop  Place  was  laid  out  by  George 
Bond,  who  purchased  the  land  from  Gorham  Parsons. 
It  had  been  a  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
occupied  by  two  or  three  small  wooden  buildings.  The 
lots  were  sold  to  be  built  upon  within  two  years.  It 
was  also  a  condition  of  the  sales  that  the  houses  should 
be  set  back  six  feet  from  the  street,  and  should  be  no 
more  than  three  stories  high.  Those  conditions  greatly 
enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  the  place  for  residences; 
but  when  the  land  was  desired  for  stores  the  owners 
were  pleased  to  have  the  incumbrances  removed.  At 
about  this  time  land  was  released  to  the  city  for  the 
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wide  sidewalk  of  Summer  Street.  At  a  little  earlier 
date  Israel  Thorndike  laid  out  Otis  Place,  Devonshire 
Street  was  widened  and  opened  through  to  Summer 
Street,  by  way  of  Theatre  Alley  and  Winthrop  Place, 
and  the  large  business  houses  of  J.  M.  Beebe  &  Co. 
and  Jordan  &  Marsh  were  located  there  in  1861.  A 
natural  inlet  from  the  harbor  once  extended  about  as 
far  inland  as  the  present  corner  of  Devonshire  and 
Franklin  streets,  as  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  old 
maps. 

"  In  Winthrop  Place,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years 
(but  not  all  at  any  one  time) ,  there  were  the  houses  of 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  William  H.  Gardiner,  Rufus 
Choate,  Isaac  McLellan,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  John  Davis, 
Benjamin  A.  Gould,  father  of  the  astronomer  of  the 
same  name,  Isaac  Rich,  William  Reynolds,  Samuel 
Whitwell,  George  Bond,  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  Thomas 
Motley,  Henry  Cabot,  John  E.  Lodge,  George  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Cabot,  Joshua  Blake,  Francis  Staunton, 
Thomas  Lamb,  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  and  Samuel  Greele." 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  discouragements  I,  by 
degrees,  became  reconciled  to  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed,  and  I  can  now  add  everything 
has  turned  out  far  more  happily  and  successfully  than 
I  had  any  reason  at  the  time  to  expect.  To  be  sure,  I 
have  seen  some  anxious  moments  in  my  sixty  years  of 
business  life,  but  that  was  unavoidable;  still,  my  finan- 
cial affairs  have  turned  out  most  profitably — much  more 
so  than  if  I  had  remained  in  Paris,  as  I  was  so  desirous 
of  doing.  With  each  year  during  that  long  period  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  my  property  has  taken  place, 
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for  which  I  am  most  thankful,  as  it  will  enable  my  chil- 
dren to  inherit  a  large  property,  which  I  trust  will  con- 
tribute to  their  happiness  and  that  of  their  own  children. 
Another  good  reason  for  quitting  Paris  as  I  did  was 
that  Mr.  Welles  died  very  suddenly  in  little  more  than 
another  year, — in  1841, — and  I  found  on  going  out 
there  his  widow  was  more  opposed  even  than  he  was 
to  having  any  further  business  relations  with  this  coun- 
try. In  spite  of  his  losses,  he  left  her  a  considerable 
amount  of  property,  which  she  wisely  decided  to  be 
satisfied  with  and  not  risk  in  any  business  enterprise. 

These  last  few  letters  close  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunnewell's 
correspondence  from  abroad: 

Paris,  Jan.  13,  1839. 

It  is  Sunday,  dear  Mary,  and  I  sit  down  to  reply  to 
your  affectionate  letter,  received  some  time  since  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
you  were  all  so  well. 

I  presume,  dearest,  by  this  time  you  have  heard  that 
I  have  got  through  all  my  troubles  and  have  another 
boy.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should  have  had  a  little  girl,  but 
as  these  things  are  beyond  our  control,  we  must  take 
them  as  they  come,  hoping  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Mrs. 
Smith  stayed  with  me  until  I  was  able  to  go  out,  and 
then  went  to  Mrs.  Sam's,  where  she  still  is.  She  is  very 
well  indeed;  but  her  time  this  winter  has  been  princi- 
pally spent  in  making  silk  patchwork,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  for  furniture.  .  .  . 

Your  presents,  dear  Mary,  to  Tot  and  me  arrived 
New  Year's  eve,  just  in  time  for  New  Year's  day,  which 
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is  a  great  fete-day  here,  and  I  thank  you  much  for  them 
and  for  the  good  taste  you  showed  in  selecting  them.  I 
have  one  fault  to  find  in  Tot's:  it  was  too  handsome  to 
give  him ;  however,  I  have  placed  it  on  the  table  where 
it  will  not  be  hurt,  and,  when  he  is  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate it,  it  shall  be  given  him  as  the  gift  of  his  dear 
Mary,  whom  I  assure  you  he  will  be  taught  to  love.  .  .  . 

Tuesday  Mr.  Joe  Lovering  dined  with  us,  and  accom- 
panied us  in  the  evening  to  the  Italian  Opera,  where 
we,  much  pleased,  saw  Grisi  in  "Norma,"  a  character 
just  suited  for  her;  if  you  could  only  see  her  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  delighted.  Last  evening  we  drank  tea  at 
Mrs.  Lane's  without  any  ceremony;  she  showed  us  her 
miniature  that  she  has  had  taken  by  Mr.  D'Aubigny 
to  send  her  father  by  the  Boston  vessel,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  think  the  likeness  striking.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  large  dinner-party  to-morrow:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn- 
dike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creuger  (she  was  the  much-talked- 
of  Miss  Douglas) ,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Vanzandt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wainwright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane,  Lovering, 
Sam  Parkman,  Tetterell,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Charlotte.  .  .  . 

Give  my  very  best  love  to  your  dear  mother.  Tot 
perfectly  well;  growing  famously.  Baby  is  uncom- 
monly pretty;  beautiful  eyes.  I  have  a  most  excellent 
nurse  for  him.  Hollis  desires  me  to  give  you  his  love. 
Now,  dear  Mary,  I  have  exhausted  my  paper  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye.        Your  beloved. 

Cousin  Isabella.  . 
Addressed : 

Hon.  John  Welles, 

For  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Paris,  Jan.  30,  1839. 

Well,  dear  Jenny,  here  is  your  sister  Bella  seated 
in  her  little  parlor  at  her  secretary  with  this  immense 
sheet  of  paper  before  her,  which  she  intends  filling  up 
with  one  idea  and  another;  hoping  that  some  of  them 
will  amuse  you,  I  forthwith  commence. 

Mrs.  Sam,  as  you  were  previously  aware  of,  had  a 
great  ball  last  Thursday,  which  was  very  handsome  and 
very  gay.  The  company  was  to  be  so  numerous  she 
previously  decided  on  dancing  both  in  the  large  salon 
and  the  dining-room,  which  was  a  most  excellent  plan, 
for  it  gave  more  room  to  the  dancers.  She  also  had  the 
rooms  open  on  the  second  story,  where  her  new  cham- 
ber and  serre  are  (as  you  well  know) ,  both  of  which  met 
with  very  general  admiration,  and  it  was  well  they 
should,  for  they  are  very  pretty,  particularly  the  latter, 
and  cost  a  pretty  penny;  however,  as  all  the  pennies 
came  out  of  her  own  long  purse,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
complain;  the  arrangements  for  refreshments  as* usual; 
the  large  salon  lighted  with  five  lustres  instead  of  one 
as  formerly;  the  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  diamonds 
sparkling  in  every  direction.  Mrs.  Sam  has  a  new  dia- 
mond necklace  this  winter  which  cost  five  thousand 
dollars;  should  you  not  say  if  uncle  gave  it  to  her  that 
he  was  very  generous?  Mrs.  Smith  looked  uncommonly 
well,  dressed  in  (black,  of  course,  not  having  left  off 
her  mourning)  a  black  watered  silk  with  two  flounces 
of  black  lace,  and  a  white  silk-lace  turban  on  her  head 
with  ends  hanging  at  each  side  trimmed  with  white  silk 
fringe,  which  was  exactly  suited  for  her.  Charlotte  in 
a  white  crape  with  two  skirts,  the  upper  one  caught  up 
at  each  side  with  a  bouquet  of  natural  flowers,  similar 
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flowers  in  her  hair.  Mrs.  Sam  was  dressed  also  in  white 
— two  skirts,  upper  one  trimmed  with  puffs  caught  fre- 
quently with  little  bouquets  made  of  beetles'  wings, 
which  were  extremely  pretty;  her  necklace  of  diamonds 
previously  alluded  to  around  her  forehead.  My  dress  also 
was  extremely  pretty  —  straw-colored,  the  lower  skirt 
with  three  flounces  of  the  same,  the  upper  one  with  a 
quilling  cut  at  each  side;  hair  very  low,  guirlande  placed 
on  it.  Mrs.  Lane  was  dressed  with  great  taste  in  white 
—  two  skirts,  upper  one  puffed  and  attached  at  equal  dis- 
tances with  wheat  made  of  silver;  even  Mrs.  Sam  says 
she  thought  her  dress  was  one  of  the  prettiest  there; 
she  is  a  great  favorite  here,  and  a  decided  belle.  .  .  . 

Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the  American  Chapel 
to  hear  again  Mr.  Kirk,  a  most  excellent  preacher  and 
a  great  favorite  here.  In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  pa  that 
he  was  going  to  return  shortly  to  America,  he  having 
accepted  another  situation  there;  but  General  Cass  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Missionary  Society  informing 
them  how  much  good  he  is  doing  here,  and  urging  them 
most  strongly  to  allow  him  to  remain  here,  and  appoint 
another  person  for  the  office  he  was  to  take,  and  we 
hope  they  will  accede  to  the  wishes  of  our  American 
minister,  General  Cass.  The  church  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  and  if  he  remains  will  be  too  small.  He 
will  have  a  salary,  each  American  resident  wishing  to 
contribute  to  his  support.  Mr.  Joe  Lovering  is  his  friend, 
and  through  him  all  the  hints  have  been  made. 

We  dined  at  uncle's  as  usual  on  Sunday;  no  one  but 
Samuel  Williams  (Mr.  B.  B.  W.'s  son).  After  dinner 
went  to  the  Wainwrights',  it  being  their  evening  to  re- 
ceive their  friends.  Monday  Joe  Lovering  dined  with  us, 
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and  in  the  evening  accompanied  us  to  the  Gymnase, 
where  we  were  much  amused. 

Yesterday,  Tuesday,  we  dined  with  Mr.  Rogers  at  the 
Rocher  Concale  (where  we  dined  with  him  the  winter 
we  were  married).  General  Cass,  Colonel  Thorn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Thorndike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Creuger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanzandt,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoff- 
man of  Baltimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Corbin,  and 
many  others  unknown  to  you,  dined  there;  it  was,  as 
you  may  imagine  from  his  generosity,  a  most  magnifi- 
cent dinner.  Mrs.  Thorndike  is  a  sweet,  amiable  woman; 
Mr.  Thorndike  entirely  reformed  and  quite  an  agree- 
able man.  I  had  a  new  dress  for  the  occasion,  a  light- 
colored  silk, — pearl-colored  with  a  red  plaid  on  it  (or 
rather  checker,  I  believe,  is  the  word) ,  which  is  an  un- 
commonly pretty  dress, —  trimmed  round  the  skirt  with 
a  flounce  exactly  like  yours;  the  waist  made  high  in  the 
neck,  but  fastened  behind, — this  kind  being  much  in 
fashion  for  half-dress, — a  new  collar  for  the  occasion, 
which  descended  to  the  belt,  a  form  expressly  for  these 
dresses.  Ursula  dressed  my  hair,  which  is  very  con- 
venient for  me.  To-day  Mr.  Stewart  (a  young  man  who 
came  out  in  the  Burgundy  with  me)  dines  here,  and 
Messrs.  Tetterell  and  Hecker.  Tot  nicely, —  upstairs 
playing;  baby  awake,  Ursula  tending  him,  Adele  iron- 
ing, Francois  laying  the  table  for  breakfast — Josephine 
preparing  it;  so  you  see  in  your  mind's  eye  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  members  of  my  small  house- 
hold. .  .  . 

We  have  invitations  next  week  to  two  balls  —  one  to 
Madame  Montgomery's,  the  other  to  Madame  Shiff's, 
where  I  believe  you  went  when  you  were  here. 
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Now,  dearest  Jenny,  having  come  to  the  bottom  of 
this  sheet  of  paper,  I  must  take  leave  of  you.  Hoping 
soon  to  hear  from  you,  I  have  the  honor  of  being  your 
youngest  sister, 

Bella  Rophon. 

Best  love  to  all. 

Addressed: 

Hon.  John  Welles, 

For  Miss  Jane  Welles,  Boston. 


Per  Duchesse  d'Orleans. 

Paris,  Feb.  7,  1839. 
My  dear  Harry: 

I  have  but  a  moment  to  offer  you  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations upon  your  marriage,  which  we  heard  yes- 
terday, by  the  Royal  William,  took  place  on  the  1 0th  ult., 
and  to  wish  you  and  your  little  wife  all  the  happiness 
this  world  affords  and  which  you  so  richly  merit. 

I  have  in  my  turn  news  to  give  you.  In  the  first  place, 
I  leave  day  after  to-morrow  for  Marseilles,  where  I  am 
going  to  look  into  I.  B.  &  Co.'s  affairs  .  .  .  and,  in 
the  second,  on  the  1st  of  April  we  embark  in  the  Poland 
for  your  good  city,  when  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  the  first  week  of  May.  I  am  going  to  take 
some  of  the  trouble  off  of  your  shoulders  in  looking 
after  our  own  affairs  and  seeing  what  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  future.  How  long  we  shall  remain 
is  uncertain,  but  two  or  three  years  in  any  case;  for 
in  the  way  we  shall  manage  our  business  all  the  detail 
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work  will  be  on  the  other  side, — at  least  that  is  our  idea 
for  the  moment.  Isabella  is,  of  course,  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  being  so  near  all  her  relatives  again, 
but  she  does  not  like  leaving  Paris,  now  we  have  got 
settled  down  so  comfortably  in  such  a  nice  house.  We 
shall  take  home  part  of  our  furniture;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  we  shall  go  to  housekeeping  for  several  months. 
Mr.  W.  wants  Mr.  Gracie  to  come  out  here,  you  will 
notice,  which  I  suppose  he  will  do. 

I  have  not  a  moment  to  say  anything  more,  so  adieu; 
our  best  love  to  your  wife. 

As  ever,  Yours, 

HOLLIS. 
Addressed: 

H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq., 

Care  of  Thayer  &  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  dissolving  of  partner- 
ship of  H.  Mollis  Hunnewell  and  Welles  &  Co.: 

Sept.  30,  1840.  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  Samuel 
Welles  and  H.  Mollis  Munnewell  that  the  said  M.  M. 
Munnewell,  having  ceased  to  be  partner  in  the  houses 
of  Welles  &  Co.,  Paris,  and  Welles  &  Greene,  Mavre, 
his  interest  therein  has  equally  ceased.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  the  said  M.  M.  Munnewell  is  released  by 
Samuel  Welles  from  any  claim  for  losses  arising  out 
of  those  concerns,  and  the  said  M.  M.  Munnewell  equally 
releases  all  claim  to  any  benefit. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  said  M.  M.  Munnewell  ac- 
knowledges his  accounts  as  they  now  stand  in  Welles 
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&  Co.'s  books  and  engages  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
same. 

S.  Welles  (signature). 

H.  Mollis  HuNNEWELL  (signature). 

Boston,  Sept.  30,  1840. 

Witness: 

E.Thayer  (signature). 

Mr.  Hunnewell  writes:  "In  my  Scrap  Book  will  be 
found  a  receipt  of  Eben  Thayer,  Administrator,  for 
$21,400,  which  I  paid  him,  it  being  the  amount  standing 
to  my  debit  in  the  books  of  Welles  &  Co." 

Copy  of  receipt  for  settlement  with  Welles  &  Co. : 

Feb.  20,  1843.  Received  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
dollars  04/100  at  the  exchange  of  5  f.  45  per  dollar, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  francs  40/100,  being  in  full  for  balance  of 
his  account  with  Welles  &  Co.  in  sign  as  per  their  ac- 
count dated  31st  Dec,  1841. 

This  receipt  given  in  original  and  duplicate. 

E.  Thayer,  Administrator 
(signature). 
New  York,  Feb.  20,  1843. 
$21,456.04. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  writes : 

That  this  was  really  the  sum  advanced  to  me  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Welles  for  my  nearly  fifteen  years'  private  ex- 
penses is  true,  and  one  would  get  the  impression  that  it 
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was  a  debt  I  had  been  obliged  to  pay.  This  was  not  the 
case,  it  never  being  for  a  moment  expected  by  either 
Uncle  Sam  or  his  wife  that  I  should  reimburse  them 
this  money.  Of  course  they  would  never  have  thought 
of  inviting  me  to  go  and  live  with  them  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  then  ask  me  to  pay  for  my  board  and 
private  expenses.  I  did,  however,  pay  this  large  amount 
myself,  but  it  was  for  entirely  different  reasons  of  a 
private  character,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  at  this 
late  date  to  state  here. 

My  relations  with  Uncle  Sam  became  very  intimate 
in  two  or  three  years,  when  I  was  older,^in  fact,  I  was 
his  amanuensis,  writing  daily  all  his  private  letters  under 
dictation.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  daily  letters 
to  Mr.  Greene  at  Havre,  and  frequent  ones  to  Mr.  Fitch 
of  Fitch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Marseilles,  in  whose  business  he 
had  an  interest;  so  that  I  passed  a  large  portion  of  my 
afternoons  in  his  private  office.  I  also  wrote  his  brother 
Benjamin  in  Boston,  after  severe  friction  had  occurred 
between  them,  growing  out  of  the  interest  allowed  him 
in  Welles  &  Co.'s  affairs,  in  a  settlement  made  just  be- 
fore the  great  crisis  of  1837,  when  they  lost  so  much 
money.  In  this  way  I  became  familiar  with  Benja- 
min Welles's  private  affairs,  which  prejudiced  him 
against  me  very  much,  he  being  one  of  the  most  arro- 
gant and  proudest  men  I  ever  met  with.  I  likewise 
aided  Uncle  Sam  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  his  specu- 
lations at  the  Bourse,  which  were  at  times  extensive. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  agents  de  change,  as  the 
Bourse  brokers  were  called,  who  made  him  daily  morn- 
ing visits,  to  talk  over  the  political  news  of  the  day  and 
solicit  orders.  Such  was  the  custom  at  that  time;  and 
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they  were  a  very  stylish  set  of  men,  driving  tilburys,  as 
the  carriage  then  in  use  was  called. 

The  house  Mr.  Welles  occupied,  Rue  Taitbout  No. 
24,  was  a  very  pretty  one,  situated  entre  com  et  jardin, 
and  so  called  a  hotel  in  French  fashion,  but  it  was  ra- 
ther small  for  entertaining,  and  Uncle  Sam,  to  gratify 
his  wife,  built  a  larger  one  on  the  Place  St.  George. 
As  is  often  the  case,  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  move  into 
it,  and  did  so  before  the  first  story  was  nearly  finished. 
They  were,  therefore,  much  exposed  when  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  in  July,  1830. 

The  dreadful  scenes  of  the  old  Revolution  were  not 
yet  forgotten,  and  for  a  few  days  a  repetition  of  them 
was  feared,  causing  the  greatest  alarm.  I  slept  several 
nights,  heavily  armed,  on  the  floor  of  the  big  drawing- 
room,  where  there  were  only  temporary  doors  and  win- 
dows, listening  to  a  sentinel,  stationed  in  front  of  the 
house,  crying  out  every  ten  minutes  to  another  one  at 
a  little  distance,  "  Sentinel,  prenez-garde  a  vous."  In 
the  daytime  I  was  obliged  to  report  at  the  Mairie  and 
be  drilled  as  a  garde  national;  but  this  did  not  continue 
long,  the  anxiety  ceasing  after  a  few  days.  Should  any 
one  feel  inclined  to  search  the  records  of  that  arrondisse- 
ment,  he  may  find  my  name,  which  at  that  time  was 
Monsieur  "  Aulisse." 


Regarding  this  event,  we  insert  the  following  entry 
taken  from  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Diary: 

Jan.,  1897.    When  the  great  French  Revolution  took 
place  on  July  27,  28,  and  29,  1830,  I  was  residing  in 
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Paris  with  my  cousin  Mrs.  S.  Welles,'  and  was  an  eye- 
witness to  many  of  the  important  events  which  then  took 
place,  resulting  in  the  abdication  of  Charles  X  and 
Louis  Philippe's  taking  his  place  as  the  "  Citizen  King" 
of  the  French,  as  he  was  called.  For  several  days, 
the  city  being  without  a  government,  the  inhabitants 
were  in  consternation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  a 
National  Guard  was  organized  to  maintain  order  and 
protect  the  inhabitants.  Being  then  about  twenty  years 
old,  I  was  obliged  to  do  military  duty  under  the  alarming 
circumstances  and  join  the  Guard;  but,  as  a  foreigner, 
I  was  released  in  a  short  time,  when  the  new  government 
became  established  and  order  was  restored. 

Having  related  these  facts  to  a  French  gentleman 
whom  I  happened  to  meet  last  summer,  he  said  I  was 
fairly  entitled  to  one  of  the  government  crosses,  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  to  com- 
memorate the  event;  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  have 
recently  received  one  from  him,  which  is  the  particular 
occasion  of  my  making  these  notes  in  my  journal. 

The  fact  that  it  is  more  than  sixty-six  years  since  the 
Revolution  occurred,  and  all  the  circumstances  are  of 
such  an  unusual  and  somewhat  peculiar  character,  I  can- 
not but  value  highly  myself  this  cross  which  has  come 
into  my  hands  so  unexpectedly,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  worth  preserving,  at  least  as  a  family  curiosity." 

Mr.  Hunnewell  in  his  notes  continues : 

Another  little  incident  I  will  mention — which  oc- 
curred a  little  later,  I  think,  than  the  above — shows  the 

^  Mrs.  Welles  was  Mr.  Hunnewell's  cousin,  and  her  husband  was  Mrs. 
HunneweO's  uncle. 
^  This  medal  is  now  in  possession  of  Walter  Hunnewell.— Ed. 
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*  This  medal  is  now  in  possession  of  '*  3  '.■:'  H.  nntwell— Ed. 
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great  changes  which  are  taking  place.  Morse,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  went  to  Europe  to  raise  money, 
and  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Welles  &  Co.,  which 
interested  us  considerably, — so  much  so  that  we  in- 
vited several  of  the  Paris  bankers  to  meet  at  our  office 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  This  I  translated  to  them, 
and  recollect  perfectly  what  I  said:  he  proposed  to  carry 
the  wires  along  on  high  poles;  they  began  to  smile,  and 
said  that  might  be  done  in  a  wild  country,  but  it  was 
totally  impracticable  in  Europe;  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. He  afterwards  went  to  London,  but  met  with 
no  better  success  there,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Having  been  absent  from  the  country  so  many  years, 
I  had  very  few  acquaintances,  but  I  went  to  New  York 
frequently,  looking  up  Welles  &  Co.'s  debtors  and  a 
dwelling-house,  having  at  one  time  serious  thoughts 
of  settling  down  there  instead  of  in  Boston.  I  did  a 
little  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  business,  the  latter 
being  quite  profitable  in  those  days.  In  that  way  I  man- 
aged to  provide  for  our  moderate  household  expenses. 
By  degrees  I  drifted  into  the  railroads,  becoming  a  di- 
rector in  the  Old  Colony,  Vermont  Central,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  through  Daniel  A.  Neal  of  Salem,  who  repre- 
sented the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  I  succeeded  in 
making  in  the  latter  one  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
a  large  sum  as  it  was  considered  in  those  days.  In 
about  1863,  with  civil  war  and  paper  money,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  making  a  much  larger  sum;  and  good  luck, 
as  I  suppose  some  would  call  it,  has  followed  me  during 
the  whole  of  my  long  life,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
enabling  me  to  bequeath  to  my  dear  children  a  fortune 
far  exceeding  anything  I  could  have  possibly  expected, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  had  I  remained 
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in  Paris  in  the  banking  business  as  I  had  originally  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  spent  the  summer  of  1839  with  his 
wife's  family  at  the  hotel  in  Dedham,  from  which  he 
writes  the  following  business  letter: 

Dedham,  Friday,  July  19,  1839. 
My  dear  Harry: 

I  have  to  own  receipt  of  yours  of  the  seventeenth, 
also  of  G.  &  S.  of  the  sixteenth. 

If  Scovill  will  pay  us  our  advances  on  the  goods  from 
Leghorn,  I  am,  of  course,  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
him,  and  so  write  him  to-day;  but  I  don't  believe  he  can 
raise  the  money. 

I  observe  that  you  have  bought  about  $1000  on  Mo- 
bile for  me  at  11%,  and  would  probably  get  the  re- 
mainder in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  How  is  it  with 
Mississippi  funds?  Some  one  advised  me  to  take  some 
of  them  at  20  % ;  but,  as  you  know  more  about  those 
matters,  I  wish  you  to  do  for  me  as  for  yourselves.  Mr. 
Gracie  writes  that  it  would  cost  about  $1650  to  put 
granite  front  into  the  three  stores  in  Water  Street,  and 
that  the  tenants  would  pay  $75  each,  additional  rent, 
provided  they  were  finished  by  Aug.  10.  I  take  it 
this  could  be  done;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have  any 
condition  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  I  had  better  wait 
till  my  next  visit,  when  I  could  attend  to  it  personally. 
If  we  can't  agree  then,  we  will  wait  till  next  year,  which 
I  don't  know  but  would  be  as  well  in  any  case. 

Mr.  G.  also  writes  that  he  has  contracted  for  $20,000 
at  1 J  to  go  forward  per  packet  twenty- fourth  on  joint 
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account,  which  is  all  right.  I  shan't,  however,  remit 
anything  more  for  the  present,  unless  exchange  should 
decline  or  I  should  hear  something  from  Mr.  Welles 
upon  the  subject.  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  would  say  to  Chapman  that  Mr.  Welles 
does  not  find  the  titles  to  some  of  the  Lowell  property 
at  all  clear;  that  I  find,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  holder 
of  one  of  the  mortgages  has  taken  possession  of  the 
property,  the  interest  not  being  paid  up,  and  that  I 
shan't  think  of  giving  up  the  notes  till  he  puts  the  thing 
in  order,  which  I  beg  him  to  do  at  once. 

We  are  all  well  at  Dedham.  I  have  not  yet  seen  your 
parents,  who  are  at  Natick,  where  it  seems  Elizabeth 
and  Georgiana  are  going  to  pass  a  fortnight.  Uncle  Ben 
to  make  an  occasional  visit,  Mrs.  Ben  to  go  and  travel 
with  her  mother. 

We  are,  of  course,  expecting  the  British  Queens  let- 
ters,—  conclude  she  did  not  sail  on  the  first.  Best  love 
to  your  wife.  Yours  as  ever, 

HOLLIS. 

Addressed : 

H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq., 
Messrs.  Gracie  &  Sargent,  New  York. 

About  Mr.  Hunnewell's  early  life  in  Natick  he  wrote 
as  follows,  in  October,  1901 : 

When  a  man  gets  on  in  life,  reaching  the  great  age 
of  ninety  or  more  years,  with  some  of  his  faculties  un- 
impaired, he  is  naturally  inclined,  I  find,  to  take  more 
interest  in  Olden  Times  which  had  almost  passed  from 
his  mind,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  present.  This  is 
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surely  my  experience  with  regard  to  the  days  of  re- 
turn from  Paris  in  1839,  when  I  took  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  this  country,  and  so  I  make  these  few  notes 
for  the  benefit  particularly  of  the  younger  members  of 
our  family,  who  may  be  expected  to  become  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  place  of  their  birth  and  its  asso- 
ciations as  they  themselves  grow  older. 

As  is  well  known,  our  town  of  Wellesley  is  a  young 
bird, —  only  about  twenty  years  old, —  and  many  of  us 
may  have  forgotten  that  more  than  fifty  years  of  our 
lives  were  passed  in  the  old  town  of  Natick,  by  which 
name  the  neighborhood  where  we  now  all  reside  was 
once  called  by  our  family. 

As  a  simple  shoemaker's  town,  it  does  not  now  sound 
as  attractive  as  it  did  formerly,  when  it  was  intimately 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  Indians  and  the  Apostle 
Eliot. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1840  that  we  first  took 
possession  of  the  Dr.  Morrill  cottage  —  a  very  modest 
dwelling-house  it  was  even  in  those  days;  but  we  man- 
aged to  live  very  happily  in  it  for  twelve  years,  although 
we  had  been  passing  a  summer  in  Uncle  Sam's  Cha- 
teau de  Suresnes,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  contrast. 

I  suppose  you  young  folks  have  nowadays  so  many 
luxuries  of  every  kind  and  nature  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  you  to  fully  realize  the  many  little  inconveniences 
your  forefathers  were  subjected  to.  We  had  no  well 
even,  and  for  several  years  relied  upon  rain-water  for 
the  household  purposes,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
pond,  where  the  horses  went  every  day  to  drink.  As 
to  wasting  water  on  plants,  we  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  I  had  an  active  correspondence  in  those  days 
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with  our  cousin  Henry  W.  Sargent,  which  was  mostly 
on  this  water  subject  and  its  consequences,  he  being 
about  as  badly  off  at  Wodenethe  as  we  were. 

Our  post-office  and  railroad  station  were  at  Need- 
ham,  where  Wellesley  Hills  is  now. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  move  our  cot- 
tage back  some  distance  from  the  main  road,  making 
three  additions  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  require- 
ments of  a  constantly  growing  family  demanded. 

It  was  on  May  30  of  this  year  that  John  Welles 
Hunnewell  was  born. 

The  winter  and  summer  of  1841  Mr.  Hunnewell  spent 
in  Boston  and  Natick. 

On  October  9  his  mother,  Susanna  Hunnewell,  died 
at  Watertown. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  continues  in  his  notes: 

I  had  not  been  home  two  years  when  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  my  cousin  announcing  the  sudden  death  of 
her  husband,  Samuel  Welles,  and  begging  me  to  go 
out  and  assist  her  in  settling  up  his  estate,  which  I  did 
immediately,  sailing  Oct.  16,  1841,  on  the  Acadia,  re- 
turning to  Boston  Dec.  21.  It  was  most  surprising  news 
to  me,  for  he  was  a  tough,  wiry  little  man — ^  likely  to 
live,  I  thought,  to  a  great  age.  I  found  her  at  their 
country  place,  Suresnes,  and  remained  with  her  a  couple 
of  weeks,  aiding  her  in  adjusting  a  disputed  account 
with  Mr.  Greene  of  Havre. 

Judging  from  the  following  letter,  written  to  Mr. 
Hunnewell  after  his  departure  for  Europe,  one  might  be 
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led  to  believe  that  he  first  thought  he  would  be  unable 
to  go  to  assist  Mrs.  Welles  in  her  difficulties: 


SURESNES,  Oct.  29,  1841. 
It  would  be  difficult,  my  dear  Hollis,  to  express  to 
you  my  feelings  upon  the  reception  of  your  letter  by  last 
steamer.  I  never  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by 
anything  in  my  life,  coming  as  a  suite  to  all  I  have 
suffered  of  anxiety  and  grief.  The  only  sweet  recollec- 
tions, I  may  say,  of  my  childhood  were  those  connected 
with  your  mother.  When  she  used  to  take  my  long 
hair  and  arrange  it  she  was  always  mild,  kind,  and  affec- 
tionate, and  when  I  wrote  to  your  father  to  send  you 
out  to  me,  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  promote  your 
welfare,  it  was  stimulated  by  the  thought  of  your  mo- 
ther's affection  for  me  as  a  little  girl  of  Sammy's  age. 
Add  to  this  the  disappointment  I  felt  in  not  having  you 
come  out,  and  the  thought  that  I  was  left  alone  to  liqui- 
date my  own  affairs.  I  have  been  quite  unwell  ever 
since,  and  I  feel  it  will  take  me  some  time  to  get  over  the 
shock;  but  by  degrees  I  shall  be  more  calm,  and  believe 
with  you  that  all  is  for  the  best.  I  feel  I  must  have 
a  change  of  air  and  scene;  and,  if  the  next  steamer 
brings  no  other  bad  news,  I  shall  go  to  Italy  for  the 
winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  are  now  here,  and  have 
just  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  beautiful  apartment 
in  the  new  house  next  to  me.  Place  St.  George.  He 
takes  the  affairs  on  the  first  of  January,  and,  of  course, 
then  all  my  interest  ceases.  He,  who  is  no  relation, 
has  always  been  as  a  brother  to  me,  and  I  am  happy  to 
place  him  where  he  can  make  a  handsome  income  with- 
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out  any  risk,  and  bring  forward  his  children.  Sammy 
and  Johnny  are  so  near  of  an  age  that  we  shall  bring 
them  up  together,  and  Sammy's  tutor  will  serve  for  both. 
Adieu,  dear  Mollis,  I  write  to  you  nothing  of  business 
or  my  .  .  .  ;  for  you  have,  I  suppose,  enough  of  your 
own  affairs  to  attend  to.  God  grant  that  my  poor  aunt 
may  have  left  this  life  without  suffering,  if  such  was 
God's  decree.  Charlotte  and  Sammy  join  with  me  in 
kind  love  to  Isabella  and  the  children. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Adeline. 
Addressed : 

H.  Mollis  Munnewell,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Munnewell  continues: 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1842  Mrs.  Welles  married 
Charles  Jean  Marie  Felix,  Marquis  de  La  Valette.  This, 
without  doubt,  was  the  occasion  of  some  surprise  and 
much  solicitude  to  many  of  her  friends;  but,  in  making 
this  choice,  Mrs.  Welles  displayed  her  usual  discern- 
ment, for  while  others  beheld  in  the  marquis  only  a 
brilliant  man  of  fashion,  she  recognized  in  him  those 
commanding  traits  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  posts 
in  the  state. 

Although  I  was  not  in  Paris  at  that  time,  excepting 
for  a  short  period,  thus  having  but  little  opportunity 
for  personal  observation,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  and 
comfort  to  me  that  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  be- 
lieving this  second  marriage  was  an  unusually  happy 
one,  and  that  she  never  regretted  the  choice  she  made, 
in  spite  of  all  the  predictions  to  the  contrary  of  many 
of  her  best  friends. 
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That  the  marquis  was  a  most  charming  man,  and 
admirably  calculated  to  make  her  happy,  is  beyond 
question.  He  had  the  most  pleasant  and  courteous  man- 
ners, with  talents  which  enabled  him  to  attain  a  high 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished  and  eminent  diplo- 
matists of  his  day.  He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1806,  at 
Senlis,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  corps  at  an  early  age. 
He  afterwards  became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Stock- 
holm, from  1837  to  1841. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Welles,  in  1842,  he 
was  sent  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  as  consul-general, 
to  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  marquis  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  in  February  of  1851  the  emperor  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  to  which  post  he  went,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife. 

On  his  return  to  France,  in  1853,  he  was  made 
senator. 

It  was  thought  later  by  some  of  her  friends  that  she 
was  making  a  fatal  mistake  by  marrying  the  Marquis 
de  La  Valette,  and  with  some  reason,  his  reputation 
not  being  as  good  as  it  might  have  been.  It,  however, 
all  turned  out  well  most  certainly,  for  she  thought  no 
woman  ever  had  a  more  devoted  husband,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  happiest  of  wives. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  however:  he  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  government  for  twenty-five  years, 
under  both  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon,  holding 
most  important  and  responsible  offices  all  those  years, 
and  ending  as  ambassador  to  England,  which,  I  believe, 
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was  considered  in  France  next  to  being  prime  minister. 
This  is  very  conclusive. 

I  will  now  close  these  notes  on  "Ancient  History," 
as  they  might  be  called,  with  a  few  words  on  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Welles,  with  whom  I  was  so  intimately  and  pleas- 
antly associated  in  my  youthful  days,  during  the  whole 
of  my  residence  in  Paris,  living  in  her  house  most  of  the 
time,  and  again,  later,  after  my  return  to  this  country, 
by  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  her,  to 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1869.  It  will  be  brief,  however, 
as  I  gave  Miss  Graves  many  of  these  letters,  from  which 
she  made  copious  extracts  and  published  them  in  her 
book  of  Reminiscences  of  the  Fowle  Family. 

As  I  have  already  said,  she  gave  me,  on  my  arrival 
in  Paris,  a  most  cordial  reception,  and  ever  treated  me 
with  such  great  kindness  and  affection  that,  as  well  as 
I  can  recollect,  I  was  never  homesick,  unless  it  may 
have  been  a  little  bit  the  first  part  of  the  time,  when  I 
went  to  school,  and  being  an  externe  had  no  chance  to 
make  acquaintances  with  the  boys.  For  two  or  three 
years  my  list  of  friends  continued  to  be  exceedingly 
limited,  I  hardly  knowing  any  one  outside  of  the  office; 
but  I  became  every  day  more  and  more  fond  of  my 
cousin,  it  being  indeed  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to 
see  as  much  of  her  as  I  did  and  not  become  greatly 
attached  to  her.  She  was  not  an  early  riser,  and  took 
her  breakfast,  a  la  frangaise,  in  bed  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  where  I  made  her  a  short  visit  on  my  way  to  the 
counting-room,  which  was  over  the  carriage-house  in 
the  courtyard,  the  universal  custom  in  Paris  at  that 
time. 
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It  is  no  longer  the  fashion,  I  believe,  but  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do  by  a  banker,  when 
one  presents  a  letter  of  credit  on  him,  to  pay  some  little 
attention  to  the  party,  and  Uncle  Sam  was  very  par- 
ticular in  asking  every  one  once,  at  least,  to  dinner; 
and  so  every  Thursday,  for  many  years,  he  had  a  regular 
formal  dinner-party  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  guests. 
Some  of  them  were  families  travelling  for  pleasure;  but 
more  were  students — young  men  from  all  parts  of  our 
extensive  country,  a  little  green  and  rough,  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  style  of  entertainment,  but  the 
hostess  had  a  happy  faculty  of  relieving  them  of  much 
of  their  embarrassment.  She  was  very  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day, 
and  bound  to  receive  the  greatest  attention  from  Pari- 
sian society  of  the  most  refined  class.  A  portrait  of  her 
by  our  Uncle  Sargent  is  an  excellent  likeness  and  gives 
a  very  good  idea  of  her;  but  there  was  one  by  Isabey, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  best  of  that  great  artist. 
I  suppose  it  can  be  truly  said  of  her  that  she  was,  in 
many  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  American 
women  of  her  day.  Her  great  beauty,  which  is  one  of 
the  things  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  her  numerous 
accomplishments  are  so  well  known  and  recognized, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  speak  of  them.  She  possessed  a  most 
amiable  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  no  one  could 
be  more  sympathetic  and  devotedly  attached  to  her 
friends  than  she. 

From  the  moment  I  entered  her  house  as  a  young  lad 
she  was  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  soon  became, 
as  it  were,  a  second  mother  to  me,  so  that  it  was  no 
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easy  matter  for  me  to  decide  to  separate  from  her,  and 
return  to  this  country,  when  business  considerations 
finally  compelled  me  to  do  so. 

These  most  happy  relations  continued  between  us, 
without  a  moment's  interruption,  to  the  last  days  of  her 
life,  as  you  will  see  by  a  perusal  of  a  few  of  her  letters 
which  I  send  you  [Miss  Graves].  You  will  notice  in 
one  of  them,  dated  Oct.  21,  1841,  how  sweetly  and  ten- 
derly she  alludes  to  her  youthful  days,  though  she  had 
been  absent  from  this  country  for  many  years,  and  was 
moving  in  a  circle  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  Paris,  at  a  moment  when  the  third  em- 
pire of  France  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatest  success, 
yet  she  did  not  forget  her  native  place,  nor  her  dear 
relatives. 

She  was  most  sensitive  in  her  nature,  and  perhaps 
easily  excited  when  things  went  wrong;  but  it  was  soon 
over  and  easily  forgotten.  She  was  never,  I  think,  very 
strong,  and  her  whole  life  was  one  of  constant  excite- 
ment and  activity.  Three  revolutions  in  Europe  and 
our  Civil  War  passed  over  her  head,  which,  with  the 
many  anxieties  connected  with  them,  wore  upon  her 
rather  delicate  constitution,  and,  very  possibly,  some- 
what shortened  her  life. 

The  following  letters  are  all  of  the  correspondence, 
referred  to  above,  which  took  place  between  the  Mar- 
quise de  La  Valette  and  Mr.  Hunnewell  up  to  her  death, 
and  the  various  events  concerning  the  La  Valettes  are 
taken  from  Miss  Graves's  Reminiscences  of  the  Family 
of  Captain  John  Fowle  of  Watertown. 

Madame  de  La  Valette  refers  to  the  fact  of  her  hus- 
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band's  being  elected  senator  in  a  letter  written  to  her 
cousin  [Mr.  Hunnewell],  dated  at  Plombieres,  July  18, 
1853: 

I  don't  remember  whether  I  have  written  you  since 
Felix  was  named  senateur;  at  all  events,  you  will  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers.  Felix  had  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  the  day  before  we  left  Paris;  he  thanked  him, 
and  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  and  wished  for  no- 
thing more.  ...  He  is  only  obliged  to  be  in  Paris  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
can  be  in  the  country,  or  where  we  like. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  she  writes: 

We  are  all  together  in  Paris  now,  but  on  Friday  F.  and 
Sammy  go  off  to  shoot  grouse  in  Scotland,  and  my  two 
sisters  and  I  will,  perhaps,  during  this  time,  go  down  to 
Cavalerie.  The  end  of  next  month  we  go  to  Arc,  and  the 
Princesse  Mathilde  is  coming  down  to  pass  a  week  with 
us,  and  later  the  Prince  Napoleon  is  coming  down  to 
shoot.  You  will  see  an  account  of  all  the  fetes  for  the 
Queen  of  England,  at  which  we  assist.  On  Monday  we 
were  invited  to  the  spectacle  at  St.  Cloud,  which  con- 
tains a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  After  the  spectacle, 
the  empress  presented  us  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
emperor  presented  us  to  Prince  Albert.  The  emperor 
sent  us  a  box  for  the  representation  of  the  Grand  Opera. 
It  was  the  most  magnificent  sight  I  ever  beheld,  and 
when,  at  the  close,  the  whole  corps  cCOpera  came  for- 
ward and  sang  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  it  was  splendid 
beyond  description.  To-morrow  I  take  C.  to  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville,  and  on  Saturday  we  have  a  ball  at  Versailles. 
...  A  friend  offered  three  hundred  francs  for  two 
tickets  for  the  Opera  last  evening,  and  could  not  obtain 
them. 

The  following  December  she  writes  from  Chateau 
d'Arc,  en  Barrois  Haute  Maine: 

I  never  saw  so  much  snow  on  the  ground  as  at  this 
moment.  We  had  a  magnificent  chasse  with  this  snow 
on  Saturday,  and  kille.d  a  wolf  and  three  wild  boars. 
I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  sight.  The  forest  cov- 
ered with  snow,  the  twenty  guards  and  the  gentlemen 
hunters,  the  piqueur  on  Felix's  black  mare  and  I  on  my 
white  donkey,  the  dogs  and  the  wood-cutters,  which 
they  took  to  beat  the  woods,  and  the  silence  at  the  attack 
— all  combined  to  make  it  most  interesting. 

April  25,  1854. 

...  Do  you  know  that  I  have  my  fears  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  will  not  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  a 
strict  neutrality  in  this  oriental  question?  I  find  several 
very  clever  Englishmen  who  fear  it  as  much  as  I. 

Vichy,  Les  Bains,  July  24,  1855. 
. . .  Felix  will  adopt  Sammy  as  soon  as  he  is  fifty  years 
old,  and  Sammy  now  adds  his  stepfather's  name  to  his.^ 

1  It  was  only  after  a  second  effort,  and  a  lapse  of  six  years,  that  the  marquis 
succeeded  in  securing  a  decree  which  authorized  him  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion of  adopting  his  stepson.  This  decree  was  given  Nov.  14,  1864,  and  was 
a  decision  of  much  importance  under  certain  aspects,  as  it  settled  a  question, 
till  then  doubtful,  as  to  the  right  of  a  French  citizen  to  adopt  a  person  of  foreign 
birth. 
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...  I  am  here  with  all  my  old  friends  —  Ernest  Andre 
and  his  wife  (who  have  now  twenty  millions  of  fortune) , 
Fustado  and  his  wife  (who  have  at  least  twelve  mil- 
lions of  fortune),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Garat,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dolfus  and  daughter,  Ernest  Le  Roy,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  many  more. 


CavaLERIE,  Sept.  29,  1857. 
My  dear  H.: 

.  .  .  The  horses  which  you  bought  for  the  emperor  ar- 
rived in  a  bad  state;  the  passage  was  rough  and  they 
were  terribly  bruised,  and  only  now  are  getting  sound. 
The  marquis  went  out  to  St.  Cloud  a  fortnight  ago  to 
see  and  try  them.  They  went  like  the  wind,  and  he 
was  frightened  at  their  speed.  The  emperor  has  been 
absent  ever  since  they  arrived,  which  is  very  fortunate; 
for  they  now  have  had  time  to  improve,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  them.  .  .  .  The  marquis  is  with  the  Fla- 
haults  at  Lord  Willoughby's.  I  don't  expect  him  until 
the  twentieth  of  next  month.  He  passed  a  week  at 
Francis  Baring's,  who  has  the  best  shooting  in  England. 
.  .  .  The  affairs  of  India  interest  one  and  all,  for  the 
horrors  committed  there  are  not  of  this  epoch.  What 
the  result  will  be,  no  one  can  foresee.  All  the  papers 
are  busy  with  the  interviews  of  the  emperors.  What  will 
come  out  of  this  also,  we  cannot  tell.  Sammy  will  soon 
be  attache  paye,  and  is  soon  to  accompany  M.  de  Morny 
to  St.  Petersburg;  but  this  is  a  great  secret.  .  .  .  We  had 
the  grand  vizier,  the  Turkish  ambassador,  the  Princesse 
Mathilde,  the  Swedish  minister,  M.  de  Flahault,  Due 
de  Morny,  the  Belgian  minister,  and  the  president  of  the 
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senate  and  others  to  dinner  last  Friday.     It  went  off 
very  well,' and  my  rooms  had  great  success. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from 
Gal.  Fleury,  le  premier  ecuyer,  aide-de-camp  de  I'em- 
pereur,  with  respect  to  the  horses  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter: 


Maison  de  l'Empereur,  Service  du  Premier 
Ecuyer,  Aide-de-camp 

Paris,  le  24  Avril  1858. 

Monsieur  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  a  New  York. 
Monsieur: 

Je  saisis  avec  empressement  I'occasion  que  m'offre 
le  depart  d'un  de  vos  parents  pour  vous  exprimer  la 
satisfaction  de  l'Empereur,  qui  vous  prie  de  con- 
server  comme  temoignage  de  bon  souvenir,  une  taba- 
tiere  ornee  de  son  portrait  que  je  vous  envoie  ci-joint.^ 

J'y  joins,  pour  ma  part,  tous  mes  remerciments, 
comme  vous  m'avez  aide  a  satisfaire  l'Empereur,  qui 
est  difficile  pour  ses  chevaux  de  Phaeton. 

La  paire  de  chevaux  que  vous  avez  envoyee  a  done 
parfaitement  reussi,  et  je  me  permets  de  vous  prier, 
si  vous  en  trouvez  encore  une  ou  deux  paires,  de  me 
les  envoyer  aussi.  Seulement  je  vous  ferai  a  ce  sujet 
une  petite  observation : 

En  France,  nous  n'attelons  pas  les  chevaux  a  des 
voitures  aussi  legeres  qu'en  Amerique,  ce  qui  meme 

1  The  snuff-box  referred  to  arrived  safely,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  Walter  Hunnewell,  Esq.— Ed. 
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serait  dangereux.  [Two  lines  illegible,  but  I  think 
refer  to  a  postillion]  et  qui,  outre  I'Empereur  et  la  per- 
sonne  qui  I'accompagne,  porte  encore  deux  grooms. 
II  en  resulte  qu'ils  perdent  un  peu  leur  elan  extraor- 
dinaire. 

II  ne  serait  done  pas  necessaire,  pour  I'avenir,  de 
chercher  des  chevaux  reputes  extraordinairement  vites; 
il  vaudrait  mieux  que  ce  fassent  des  chevaux  d'un 
grand  train,  ayant  une  belle  figure  et  de  jolies  actions. 
Du  reste  de  la  meme  robe  (bais  ou  baibrun)  que  ceux 
que  vous  nous  avez  envoyes  et  qui,  comme  je  vous  I'ai 
dit,  ont  parfaitement  reussi. 

Je  vous  renouvelle  encore,  Monsieur,  I'agrement 
de  ma  reconnaissance  personelle  pour  la  peine  que 
vous  avez  prise,  et  je  vous  prie  de  recevoir  I'assurance 
de  ma  consideration  la  plus  distinguee. 

Le  Premier  Ecuyer,  Aide-de-camp  de  I'Empereur, 

Gal.  Fleury. 

The  marquis  returned  to  Constantinople  in  May  of 
the  year  1860,  but  resigned  his  office  there  in  August 
of  the  following  year  to  become  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  papal  court.  On  this  mission,  also,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Although  Madame  de  La  Valette  took  such  active 
interest  in  the  diplomatic  life  of  her  husband  and  the 
politics  of  her  adopted  country,  she  never  forgot  her 
native  land,  nor  lost  an  opportunity  to  serve  it  when 
the  occasion  presented  itself.  She  took  great  interest 
in  America's  Civil  War,  and  no  doubt  rendered  the 
North  much  service  in  helping  to  prevent  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  French  gov- 
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ernment.  In  many  of  her  letters  reference  is  made  to 
conversations  upon  this  subject  with  different  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  most  of  whom,  greatly  through 
the  intriguing  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  South.  The  sympathies  of  the  emperor, 
and  particularly  of  the  empress,  were  also  inclined  in 
the  same  direction,  but  M.  Thouvenal,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  always  very  friendly  to  the  North. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  marquis,  and,  through 
him  and  Madame  de  La  Valette,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  upon 
this  side  of  the  water.  Madame  de  La  Valette  was  kept 
well  informed  upon  these  matters  by  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Hunnewell,  and  she  thus  writes  in  regard  to  one  of  his 
letters : 


Paris,  Nov.  15,  186 L    - 
My  dear  Mollis: 

The  last  steamer  brought  me  your  good  and  clever 
letter  relative  to  American  affairs  at  the  present  moment, 
and  so  highly  was  I  satisfied  with  your  appreciation  and 
views  that  I  have  communicated  this  said  letter  to  sev- 
eral persons.  First  to  Felix,  who  took  it  at  once  to  read 
to  Bertheuy,  that  he  might  communicate  its  contents  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to-day  he  had  it  trans- 
lated for  M.  Rouher,  the  minister  of  commerce.  The 
latter,  who  is  certainly  the  most  clever  minister  of  the 
day,  is  furious  against  America,  and,  if  listened  to, 
would  make  war  to-morrow  with  that  country;  but  he 
will  not  succeed  in  having  his  opinions  supported,  for 
the  foreign  minister,  M.  de  Thouvenal,  says  that  he 
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never  will  put  his  name  to  an  act  which  will  be  against 
America,  as  long  as  he  is  in  power. 

You  may  feel  quiet  about  either  England  or  France 
interfering  for  the  present;  if  there  is  any  feeling  of  the 
kind,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  find  it  out,  and  will  let  you 
know  it  in  time. 

This  same  letter  of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  was  afterwards 
shown  to  the  emperor,  and  this,  combined  with  other  in- 
fluences, all  worked  together  for  good  in  favor  of  the 
North. 

The  following  year  Madame  de  La  Valette  wrote: 


Paris,  Oct.  9,  1862. 

.  .  .  We  dined  with  the  emperor  on  Monday,  and  he 
spoke  to  me  of  America,  for  I  sat  at  his  left  hand,  and 
he  expressed  his  deep  regret  for  what  is  taking  place 
there.  You  can  say  in  the  papers,  if  you  choose,  that 
you  know  from  a  sure  source  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  none  but  friendly  feelings  for  the  States  of 
America. 

For  the  present,  we  are  absorbed  in  Polish  affairs,  and 
the  Russians  are  giving  us  as  much  trouble  as  the  South 
does  you. 

Madame  de  La  Valette,  with  all  her  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  very  clever  business  woman,  and  although 
she  had  so  many  demands,  in  other  directions,  upon  her 
time  and  thoughts,  she  kept  herself  well  informed  upon 
these  matters  also,  and  many  of  her  letters  show  her  rare 
insight  into  these  subjects. 
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During  the  financial  difficulties  of  1837  the  banking 
house  of  Welles  &  Co.  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  prompt  action  of  Madame  Welles 
saved  it  from  failure.  She  went  herself  to  the  Bank  of 
France,  and,  by  representing  the  true  state  of  affairs,  se- 
cured a  loan  which  tided  them  over  their  difficulties. 

Jan.  29,  1863. 

.  .  .  You  have  no  idea,  dear  Mollis,  how  high  Felix 
stands  here,  nor  how  honorable  and  clever  he  is  consid- 
ered. On  Monday  we  went  to  one  of  the  little  balls  of 
the  empress,  and  her  majesty  talked  an  hour  with  Felix, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  one  and  all.  It  was  quite 
amusing  to  the  lookers-on.  The  empress  wished  Felix 
not  to  speak  at  the  senate,  and  exercised  her  influence, 
and  let  people  see  it.  Felix  told  her  he  regretted  not  hav- 
ing a  concession  to  make  to  her,  but  that  he  had  deter- 
mined beforehand  not  to  speak  unless  he  was  called 
upon  to  defend  himself. 

Madame  de  La  Valette's  son,  the  Count  Welles  de  La 
Valette,^  married  Aug.  11,  1863,  Marie  Sophie  Leonie, 
daughter  of  M.  Rouher,  the  "Achilles  of  the  French 
cabinet,  and  the  most  gifted  orator  of  the  empire." 
She  thus  refers  to  the  event: 

Paris,  Aug.  12,  1863.    " 
The  marriage  of  my  dear  Sammy  took  place  yesterday 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  Mairie,  and  the  two  re- 
ligious marriages  immediately  followed  at  the  senate — 

^  The  title  of  marquis  was  conferred  upon  the  Count  Welles  de  La 
Valette  upon  his  stepfather's  death  in  1881. 
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Monseigneur  Coquereau  for  the  Catholic,  and  M.  Co- 
querel  for  the  Protestant.  The  witnesses  were  M.  Bil- 
lauh,  minister  of  state;  Due  de  Morny,  president  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif ;  Thouvenal,  former  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  M.  Andre,  three  Grand  Cordon  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur;  and  the  two  fathers.  Grand  Cordon.  The 
family  and  a  few  of  the  friends  of  Sammy  were  present. 
After  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  her  epoux  went  away 
in  our  gala  coupe,  and  all  followed  to  M.  Rouher's, 
where  a  wedding  breakfast  was  prepared.  Sammy  and 
L.  have  gone  to  Boulogne  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
from  there  will  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  have  had 
many  presents,  and  among  them  many  jewels. 

...  Do  for  Heaven's  sake  come  to  some  understand- 
ing with  the  South.  .  .  .  Adieu,  dear  Hollis;  may  God 
bless  you  and  yours  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your  ever 
devoted  cousin. 


Palais  de  Compiegne,  Dec.  10,  1863. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  staying  here  since  Sunday,  and  on 
Tuesday  I  received  yours  of  the  23d  Nov.;  .  .  .  and 
now,  dear  cousin,  a  few  words  upon  the  life  we  lead 
here,  which,  although  an  imperial  event,  is  as  inde- 
pendent as  in  my  chateau.  Our  apartment  is  on  the  first 
floor,  and  includes  anteroom  and  two  bedrooms  commu- 
nicating with  each  other.  There  is  also  a  large  cabinet 
with  all  appurtenances  requisite,  separated  from  the  cor- 
ridor by  a  passage,  with  portemanteaux  in  which  to  hang 
dresses.  The  corridor  runs  the  whole  length  of  this  wing 
of  the  chateau.  The  rooms  are  hung  with  gray  and  lilac 
chintz;  the  furniture,  including  chairs,  are  covered  with 
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the  same,  and  all  are  comfortable.  In  the  morning  every- 
one takes  tea  or  coffee  or  whatever  he  likes  in  his  room; 
and  at  a  little  before  twelve  we  all  unite  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  ladies  attired  in  fancy  dresses,  with  short  pet- 
ticoats and  boots,  ready  for  a  promenade.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  emperor  and  empress  appear,  and  every  one 
rises.  They  speak  a  few  words  to  one  or  two,  then  the 
emperor  offers  his  arm  to  the  Princesse  Mathilde,  the 
empress  accepts  that  of  some  ambassador,  and  then 
pass  into  the  dining-room,  where  we  are  generally  ninety 
to  one  hundred  persons.  The  emperor  sits  opposite  to 
the  empress,  and  the  Princesse  Mathilde  on  the  right 
-hand  of  the  emperor.  This  morning  I  was  told  by  the 
prefect  of  the  palais  to  take  the  left  of  the  emperor.  Yes- 
terday, at  dinner,  I  was  told  to  take  the  left  of  Lord  Cow- 
ley, the  English  ambassador,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the 
empress.  We  are  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
at  breakfast,  after  which  we  all  return  to  the  salon,  in 
the  same  manner,  two  by  two.  About  an  hour  later,  we 
put  on  our  hats  ready  for  a  drive,  and  the  carriages,  most 
of  them  with  four  and  six  horses,  and  all  with  postillions 
with  the  livre  of  the  emperor,  are  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  chateau.  Those  who  know  each  other  drive  together. 
When  all  are  ready,  with  piqueurs  en  avant,  we  set  off 
for  a  promenade  in  the  forest,  or  to  visit  something  in 
the  environs.  We  return  at  half-past  four  or  five,  and 
retire  to  our  rooms.  The  empress  sometimes  invites  you 
to  take  tea  with  her  in  her  private  salon,  otherwise  you 
take  tea  in  your  own  room.  At  half-past  seven  you  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room,  dressed  as  for  a  great  ball, 
with  diamonds  or  pearls,  rubies  or  emeralds.  Some 
ladies  wear  a  new  dress  every  day,  also  new  coiffure, 
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but  the  least  number  for  ten  days  is  five.  There  are  two 
of  the  best  Paris  coijf eases  here,  and  you  send  for  them 
as  you  would  in  the  city.  At  a  few  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  emperor  and  empress  come  into  the  room, 
the  emperor  having  the  prince  imperial  by  the  hand.  He 
walks  around  and  speaks  to  their  guests,  as  does  the 
empress.  Afterwards  the  same  ceremony  is  observed 
for  going  in  and  coming  out  from  dinner.  That  meal 
finished,  there  is  conversation  with  one  and  the  other. 
The  dancing  begins  in  the  first  salon,  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  coffee,  and  those  who  choose  can  then  retire  into 
another  salon.  In  a  third  there  is  a  whist-table,  where 
Lord  Cowley,  the  marquis,  and  two  others  play  until 
about  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  The  emperor 
and  empress  join  the  ball  and  dance  the  boulinque.  This 
the  emperor  does  for  exercise  before  going  to  bed.  You 
cannot  fancy  any  one  more  gentlemanly,  more  simple, 
and  yet  more  of  a  prince,  than  he;  quiet,  calm,  and,  al- 
though not  handsome,  has  the  most  amiable  and  sweet 
smile.  The  empress,  lovely  and  gay,  dresses  to  perfec- 
tion, and  is  most  affable  and  amiable.  The  little  prince 
is  a  beautiful  child,  and  resembles  her.  They  say  he  is 
very  clever,  and  idolizes  his  father,  whose  face  illumines 
when  he  looks  upon  his  son. 

You  will  see  from  all  this,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  have 
not  much  time  to  write.  Will  you  please,  therefore,  send 
this  leaf  to  my  sister  E.  The  marquis  has  gone  to  Paris, 
but  1  expect  him  back  for  dinner.  He  will  have  seen 
my  son  and  his  wife.  It  seems  an  age  since  I  left  them, 
notwithstanding  all  our  pleasure. 

.  .  .  We  are  to  have  the  actors  of  the  French  Theatre 
on  Saturday,  to  play  a  piece  for  the  first  time.  The 
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theatre  is  next  the  drawing-room,  and  is  very  pretty. 
And  now,  adieu,  dear  Holhs.  May  God  bless  you  and 
yours;  and,  although  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
France,  my  heart,  like  my  affection,  is,  if  possible,  more 
vivid  and  devoted  to  you.  Your  old  and  ever  attached 
cousin, 

Adeline. 

Madame  de  La  Valette,  speaking  of  her  husband 
about  this  time,  said:  "  He  has  succeeded  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, and  is  naturally  pleased  by  it,  for,  like  all 
men,  he  enjoys  power.  The  emperor  shows  him  great 
confidence,  and  evidently  likes  him.  He  wished  to  retire 
in  January,  but  the  emperor  begged  him  to  remain,  and 
M.  Rouher  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
if  Felix  went  out." 

From  1865  to  1867  the  marquis  was  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  the  tact  and  moderation  which  he  showed 
in  the  use  of  his  power  at  this  time  were  indeed  worthy 
of  note. 

In  November  of  the  year  1867  he  became  a  member 
of  the  conseil  prive,  and  the  following  year  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Of  this  Madame  de  La  Valette  writes: 
"  Felix,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  goes  down  to  Com- 
piegne  on  the  seventh.  There  his  position  will  be  ar- 
ranged, and  he  will  take  foreign  affairs.  It  makes  me 
miserable  when  I  think  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  public, 
en  masse,  call  him  there;  but  I  cannot  advise  him  against 
it,  as  my  life  is  so  uncertain.  If  I  should  go,  and  he 
remain,  without  a  serious  occupation,  I  do  not  know 
what  would  become  of  him." 

A  letter  dated  at  Paris,  June  3,  1868,  again  refers  to 
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the  extremely  delicate  state  of  her  health,  and,  speaking 
of  her  long  residence  abroad,  she  says:  "Although  I 
have  lived  here  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  I  have,  at 
times,  a  longing  to  go  and  die  where  my  boy  was  born, 
and  where  I  have  relatives." 

In  1870  the  marquis  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  when  the  height  of  his  ambition  was 
reached;  but  this  honor  came  too  late  for  his  wife  to  en- 
joy it,  she  having  died  previously  while  they  were  resid- 
ing in  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  March 
21,  1869. 

In  addition  to  these  aforenamed  offices  which  the  mar- 
quis held,  he  was  promoted  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  1853,  Grande  Croix  in  1861,  and  received 
the  Prussian  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  in  1866. 

This  most  successful  political  career  of  her  husband 
naturally  gratified  Madame  de  La  Valette  extremely; 
and  that  she  contributed  to  it  largely  by  her  rare  busi- 
ness qualifications  and  gracious  presence  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Her  husband,  alluding  to  his  overwhelming  grief  at 
her  decease,  thus  pays  a  loving  tribute  to  her  memory: 
"  I  have  indeed  lost  a  companion,  so  tender,  so  devoted, 
so  good,  and  so  wise  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  what 
the  future  will  be  without  her." 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  her,  "  None  knew  her  but  to 
love  her." 

The  marquis  died  May  4,  1881. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  signed  F.  H.  F., 
appears  the  following: 

There  are  many  living  who  remember  the  far-famed 
beauty  of  the  Misses  Fowle  of  Watertown.    The  stand- 
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ing  toast  through  Middlesex  County  was,  "  Here  's  to 
the  Fair  of  this  town  and  the  Fowles  of  Watertown." 

The  following  is  an  obituary  notice  published  in  some 
newspaper  in  March,  1869,  probably  written  by  H.  Mol- 
lis Hunnewell : 

The  Marchioness  de  La  Valette. — The  announcement 
by  cable  a  few  days  since  of  the  death  in  Paris  of  Ma- 
dame A.  de  La  Valette  will  be  received  by  many  in  this 
country  with  a  sincere  regret,  though  not  surprise,  as 
she  has  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  for  a  year  past, 
and  it  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  resi- 
dents or  visitors  in  Paris,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
many  reminiscences  associated  with  this  remarkable 
lady. 

She  was  in  those  days  known  as  Mrs.  Welles,  the  wife 
of  the  late  Samuel  Welles,  the  American  banker  in  Paris, 
and  possessed  of  rare  personal  attractions  and  accom- 
plishments. Her  society  was  highly  appreciated  by  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances;  and  it  was  at  their  resi- 
dence in  the  Place  St.  George  that  for  many  years  they 
received  and  entertained  their  countrymen  in  the  most 
liberal  and  hospitable  manner.  There  are  yet  those 
amongst  us  who  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  those  plea- 
sant receptions,  presided  over  by  this  gifted  and  es- 
timable lady  with  so  much  grace  and  dignity,  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  sojourn 
abroad;  and  the  sad  intelligence  just  received  has  occa- 
sioned emotions  of  regret  and  sorrow  that  will  not  be 
easily  effaced  or  forgotten.  It  was  not  for  her  remark- 
able beauty  alone  that  she  was  distinguished;  of  warm 
and  sympathetic  affection,  she  was  a  true  and  devoted 
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friend,  who  could  be  relied  on  in  times  of  need.  She 
possessed  great  tact  and  energy  of  character,  a  sound 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  a  great  business  capacity 
which  caused  her  opinions  to  be  appreciated  to  a  very 
unusual  extent. 

Of  latter  years,  since  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis 
de  La  Valette,  her  path  has  been  in  a  different  direction, 
and  she  has  been  in  some  measure  lost  sight  of  in  this 
country;  but  her  influence  has  doubtless  made  itself  felt 
in  the  great  diplomatic  career  of  her  husband,  who  has 
successively  occupied  the  most  honorable  and  responsi- 
ble offices  in  the  government  of  the  Emperor  of  France 
and  as  the  present  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Madame  de  La  Valette,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ade- 
line Fowle,  was  born  in  Watertown,  near  Boston,  and 
was  the  last  of  a  family  of  five  sisters  whose  memories 
will  for  a  long  while  be  reverenced  and  cherished  in  this 
community.  She  has  left  an  only  son  (the  Count 
Welles  de  La  Valette) ,  married  to  the  daughter  of  M. 
Rouher,  the  eminent  statesman,  whose  high  position 
in  Louis  Napoleon's  government  many  years  is  well 
known. 

This  ends  the  first  and  most  important  friendship  of 
Mr.  Hunnewell's  early  life,  which  was  not  only  a  deep 
affection,  but  one  which  had  a  tremendous  influence  in 
shaping  his  career. 

In  April,  1842,  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunnewell,  Susan,  who  died  in  infancy. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1843  that  Mr.  Hunnewell  be- 
came interested  in  country  life  and  started  his  horticul- 
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tural  pursuits  which  proved  such  a  great  source  of  plea- 
sure and  occupation  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Referring  to  this  time  he  writes  in  his  notes: 

My  horticultural  disposition,  however,  did  not  develop 
extensively  at  once.  It  had  to  compete  with  a  hen  fever, 
which  was  so  violent  that  I  took  my  flock  (only  one) 
one  winter  to  Boston,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  my 
neighbor,  Harry  Cabot,  the  grandfather  of  our  distin- 
guished Senator  Lodge.  He  complained  that  his  morn- 
ing nap  was  disturbed  by  the  crowing  of  my  cockerel,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  put  the  little  creature  into  a  barrel  in  our 
cellar  every  night,  all  winter,  before  I  went  to  bed.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  out  of  it  there  grew  a  little  bit  of 
unpleasant  feeling.  There  was  between  our  two  houses 
(belonging  to  Cabot)  a  vacant  lot  of  land  on  which  sev- 
eral of  his  windows  opened,  and  it  added  somewhat  to 
the  attractions  of  both  our  houses,  though  none  of  our 
windows  opened  on  to  it.  Still  he  retained  a  bit  of  ugly 
feeling  towards  me,  growing  out  of  the  cockerel  episode, 
and  threatened  to  build  in  the  vacant  lot  unless  I  paid 
him  rent  for  it;  so  there  was  a  little  neighborly  quarrel 
between  us,  ending  in  my  buying  the  lot  in  question  for 
all  it  was  worth  at  that  time  and  a  little  more.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  the  city  project  of  running  Devonshire 
Street  through  Winthrop  Place  was  agitated  and  finally 
adopted,  which  enhanced  the  value  of  all  the  property 
in  that  neighborhood  largely,  so  my  purchase  which  they 
forced  on  me  and  chuckled  over  proved  a  profitable  one. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
Morrill  House.    The  only  letter  we  have  in  the  year  1 843 
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is  one  written  by  Mrs.  Hunnewell  to  her  cousin,  Miss 
Mary  Taylor. 

Natick,  Friday,  Sept.  15,  1843. 
Dear  Mary: 

I  take  advantage  of  this  rainy  afternoon  to  reply  to 
your  welcome  letter  of  Sept.  8,  which  I  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should  have 
met  you  yesterday  in  town.  I  did  not  think  of  going 
until  late  the  evening  before,  or  I  should  have  let  you 
know,  so  as  not  to  have  missed  seeing  you.  I  had  to  see 
a  woman  about  coming  to  live  with  me,  and  I  wished  to 
know  how  father  was.  Charlotte  went  in  with  us;  she 
had  been  staying  with  us  about  ten  days.  We  are  now 
very  busy  with  plans  and  arrangements  for  our  wing, 
which  I  trust  will  look  pretty  when  completed.  Our 
barn  has  taken  quite  a  walk  since  you  were  here;  if  you 
recollect,  it  was  very  near  the  road  before;  it  is  now 
some  way  back:  as  our  new  wing  is  that  side  of  the 
house,  we  thought  the  barn  must  retreat.  Had  our  folks 
told  you  anything  about  the  wing?  .  .  . 

My  woman,  I  suppose  our  folks  have  told  you,  is  dis- 
contented, but  I  have  another  who  is  coming  to-morrow 
and  I  hope  will  stay  with  me  until  I  go  down. 

Our  folks  seemed  as  busy  as  bees  yesterday;  such  a 
ringdinging  I  never  heard  before;  man-servants  and 
chambermaids  by  the  dozens.  Ma  seemed  quite  in  her 
element;  carpenters  upstairs  and  men  cleaning  windows, 
and  a  little  of  everything  seemed  to  be  going  on;  quite 
a  contrast  to  my  quiet  country  life.  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  would  come  up  before  we  go  to  Boston 
and  stay  with  us;  can  you  not  make  some  arrangement 
so  as  to  leave  home? 
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is  one  written  hv  Mr*.  Hmnnewell  to  her  cousin,  Miss 
Mary  Taylo- 

r'day.  Sept.  15,  1843. 
Dear  Mars . 

I  take  advantage  of  ?hl^  ra>ny  afternoon  to  reply  to 
your  welcome  iefter  fi  Sept  8.  which  I  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  1  was  m  hopes  I  should  have 
met  you  yesterday  in  town.  I  did  not  think  of  going 
until  late  the  evening  before,  or  I  should  have  let  you 
know,  so  as  not  to  have  missed  seeing  you.  I  had  to  see 
a  woman  about  coming  to  live  with  me,  and  1  wished  to 
know  how  father  was.  Charlotte  went  in  with  us .  she 
had  been  staying  with  us  about  ten  days.  We  are  now 
very  busy  with  plans  and  arrangements  for  our  wing, 
which  I  trust  will  look  pretty  when  completed.  Our 
barn  has  taken  quite  a  walk  since  you  were  here;  if  you 
recollect,  it  was  \tv.  near  the  road  before;  it  is  now 
some  way  bdJawablHlM^'^nSlKv^at  side  of  the 
house,  we  thouglii  tu.:  caMi  nmsi  retreat.  Had  our  folks 
told  you  anything  about  rhc  * tng?  .  .  . 

My  woman,  I  suppose  our  \o\k^  have  told  you,  is  dis- 
contented, but  I  have  another  who  i«;  commg  to-morrow 
and  I  hope  will  stay  with  me  until  I  go  down. 

Our  folks  seemed  as  busy  a'-:  bees  yesterdav  ^^uch  a 
ringdinging  I  never  heard  before;  mansep.;ints  and 
chambermaids  by  the  dozens  Ma  seemeo  oi.-tt  in  her 
element;  carpenters  upstairs  and  men  clean;;  g  windows, 
and  a  little  of  everything  seemed  to  be  go;ng  on ;  quite 
a  contrast  to  my  quiet  country  life.  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  would  come  up  before  we  go  to  Boston 
and  stay  with  us;  can  you  not  make  son^e  arrangement 
so  as  to  leave  home? 
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Hollis  goes  to  school  at  Miss  Gannett's,  and  I  assure 
you  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  have  him  go,  as  he  is  rather 
noisy,  you  know.  Francis  and  Johnny  are  nicely.  Tot 
went  to  school  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  and  took 
his  luncheon  with  him,  so  as  to  remain  all  day;  as  the 
morning  school  finishes  at  twelve  o'clock  and  the  after- 
noon commences  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  it  seemed,  as 
it  is  a  rainy  day,  hardly  worth  while  for  him  to  return 
until  night. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  yesterday  how  poorly  Arnold  was. 
Father's  cold  seemed  not  much  better.  .  .  . 

Write  me  soon  again.  If  red-haired  Fuller  comes  to 
your  house,  you  must  not  treat  him  with  the  cake  made 
according  to  my  direction.  I  shall  not  like  him  for  a 
cousin.  [Written  by  Mrs.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell.] 

Addressed  to 

Miss  Mary  Taylor. 

On  Jan.  28,  1844,  Mr.  Hunnewell's  son,  Walter,  was 
born,  and  on  Dec.  1,  1845,  another  son,  Arthur,  was 
born. 

In  1846  we  find  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Levering,  nee  Tay- 
lor, in  which  Mr.  Hunnewell  discusses  his  plans  as  to 
where  he  intends  to  settle : 


Savannah,  Feb.  1,  1846. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Lover ing: 

Who  would  have  thought  or  dreamt  a  few  years  since 
that,  in  addressing  the  lady  of  my  old  friend,  I  should 
do  so  to  my  favorite  cousin.  Miss  Mary  Taylor  of  news- 
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paper  notoriety — -the  lady  who  scorned  at  everything 
that  approached  the  mascuHne  gender,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  spinsters,  the  avowed  champion  of  feminine 
freedom  and  independence;  and  after  all  the  victim  — 
aye,  and  some  will  whisper  the  slave  —  of  a  Parisian 
buck;  the  same  who  used  to  scold  my  dear  little  wife 
because  she  was  too  yielding  and  let  me  have  my  own 
way  in  everything?  How  is  it  now,  my  lady  fair?  Who 
has  their  own  way  —  cheri  or  cherie?  I  bet  you  have 
never  thought  which  it  was.  Never  mind,  it  is  of  little 
consequence;  I  only  want  you  to  say  to  me  in  your  next 
(I  hope  that  will  be  soon)  that  I  was  right  when  I  used 
to  tell  you  that  you  did  not  know  what  real  happiness 
was  with  your  ideas  of  single  blessedness;  that  you  had 
rather  be  the  devoted  wife  of  that  fellow  Thunder  than 
the  Queen  of  Spinsters. 

My  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  my  pleasure  in 
receiving  your  few  lines,  although  you  say  they  were 
written  under  the  inspection  of  your  husband,  M.  Thun- 
der, which  accounts  for  their  being  so  terrific.  The  leap 
looked  less  like  the  "Oregon  Question"  than  your  lan- 
guage, I  was  glad  to  see,  and  I  send  you  in  return  an 
olive-branch  in  token  of  my  peaceful  disposition.  We 
are  altogether  too  far  off  to  fight  even  with  Painhan 
guns,  so  we  may  as  well  make  a  merit  of  necessity  and 
keep  cool.  In  this  you  have  the  advantage  over  me 
decidedly,  for  your  beau  writes  me  he  is  all  shrivelled 
up  (hope  I  shall  find  something  of  him  left  when  1  re- 
turn), which  accounts  for  his  not  being  able  to  drive 
his  horse;  whereas  we  are  dining  and  even  drinking  tea 
here  with  all  the  windows  open!  Oh,  dear  me,  what  a 
pity  you  can't  breathe  some  of  our  delightful,  pure  air! 
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paper  notoriety — fhe  lady  who  scorned  at  everything 
that  approached  the  mascuhne  gender,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  spinsters,  the  avowed  champion  of  feminine 
freedom  and  independence,  and  after  all  the  victim  — 
aye,  and  some  will  whisper  the  slave  —  of  a  Parisian 
buck;  the  same  who  used  to  scold  my  dear  little  wife 
because  she  was  too  yielding  and  let  me  have  my  own 
way  in  everything?  How  is  it  now,  my  lady  fair?  Who 
has  their  own  way  —  cheri  or  cherie?  I  bet  you  have 
never  thought  which  it  was.  Never  mind,  it  is  of  little 
consequence;  I  only  want  you  to  say  to  me  in  your  next 
(I  hope  that  will  be  soon)  that  I  was  right  when  I  used 
to  tell  you  that  you  did  not  know  what  real  happiness 
was  with  your  ideas  of  single  blessedness;  that  you  had 
rather  be  the  devoted  wife  of  that  fellow  Thunder  than 
the  Queen  of  Spinsters. 

My  surprise  was  onI\  equalled  by  my  pleasure  in 
receiving  jaopj^gvit'niJH  ^^tnil^H^PU  say  they  were 
written  under  the  inspectuNi  of  your  husband,  M.  Thun- 
der, which  accounts  for  their  being  so  terrific.  The  leap 
looked  less  like  the  "Oregon  Question  "  than  your  lan- 
guage, I  was  glad  to  see,  and  I  seiui  i  .  return  an 
olive-branch  in  token  of  my  peacefui  cii.sp'y  tion  We 
are  altogether  too  far  off  to  fight  even  with  Painhan 
guns,  so  we  may  as  well  make  a  merit  of  necessity  and 
keep  cool.  In  this  you  have  the  aJ  \  f.ii^t  over  me 
decidedly,  for  your  beau  writes  me  i.  :  ill  shrivelled 
up  (hope  I  shall  find  something  ot  ;•  ieft  when  1  re- 
turn), which  accounts  for  his  not  •.  i;  able  to  drive 
his  horse;  whereas  we  are  dining  ;'  a  en  drinking  tea 
here  with  all  the  windows  open!  ■  :  dear  me,  what  a 
pity  you  can't  breathe  some  of  our  Jciightful,  pure  air! 
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Perhaps  I  will  cork  up  a  bottle  of  it  and  send  it  to  you, 
and  that  may  decide  you  to  come  here  and  live.  Whilst 
I  am  looking  out  for  a  building-lot  for  myself  I  will  get 
one  for  you.  Land  is  cheap;  you  can  have  as  big  a 
house  as  you  please;  plenty  of  closets;  no  trouble  in 
housekeeping;  an  army  of  servants,  who,  instead  of  run- 
ning away,  will  be  constantly  coming  to  you  and  increas- 
ing in  wonderful  rapidity, — equal  to  your  importation 
in  the  canine  race.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
backwards  and  forwards;  for  they  are  building  steam- 
ships, that  will  vie  with  the  Cunards,  to  run  from  New 
York  to  Charleston  and  perhaps  to  Cuba,  so  that  we  can 
run  over  there  occasionally  for  a  change. 

Tell  your  friend  I  have  received  his  letter  of  the 
twenty-fourth  and  am  much  obliged.  Only  think  of  Un- 
cle Arnold's  death !    Well  may  we  exclaim,  What  next? 

I  called  yesterday  on  your  brother-in-law  and  ex-part- 
ner, John  Stoddard,  who  looked  about  as  comfortable 
as  usual.  On  leaving,  he  said  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
me  whenever  it  was  for  my  "  interest "  to  call :  he  thinks 
perhaps  I  am  going  to  trade  with  him  for  some  negroes; 
it  was  doubtless  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  as  he  added  "or 
pleasure."  He  looked  rather  mortified  when  I  told  him 
I  saw  some  of  his  stock  the  day  before  in  my  ride.  The 
fact  was  I  was  riding  when  I  met  a  drove  of  cattle, 
the  most  miserable,  squalid-looking  creatures  I  ever  be- 
held. They  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bone;  some  not 
even  that,  for  their  backs  were  all  raw,  and  they  could 
hardly  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  drover,  who  told  me  he  had  bought 
them  of  a  very  rich  man,  Mr.  Stoddard,  for  $3.50  a  head. 
Mr.  S.  apologized  for  their  condition  by  saying  that,  in 
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consequence  of  the  severe  drought  last  summer,  he  had 
no  feed,  and  that  they  were  dying  of  hunger,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  them.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  him  I 
saw  plenty  of  corn  in  the  market  very  cheap.  I  suppose 
he  could  give  his  money  to  a  fat  missionary  to  convert 
the  natives,  but  not  to  buy  corn  to  save  his  poor  cattle 
from  dying  of  hunger.  Poor  fellows!  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  better  off  they  would  be  at  Dor- 
chester,— that  land  of  milk  and  honey  for  quadrupeds 
and,  some  might  add,  for  two-legged  ones. 

You  will  hear  from  Isabella  that  I  am  in  doubt  whe- 
ther to  make  this  my  pilgrimage  abode  or  wander  on 
towards  Texas.  Anything  for  an  excitement.  Hard 
times,  these,  my  friend;  or  when  your  beau  goes  to  Eu- 
rope and  leaves  you  (don't  faint,  as  I  am  not  sure  he 
is  going)  you  will  think  so;  you  will  then  be  convinced 
that  single  blessedness,  at  least  when  you  belong  to  the 
state  of  double  blessedness,  is  anything  but  agreeable. 
You  may  knock  about  as  much  as  you  please;  the  sun 
may  shine  ever  so  bright;  you  may  walk  or  ride;  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep;  study  human  nature  under  black  or 
white  colors;  admire  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  the 
jessamine  or  the  grandeur  of  the  live-oak;  discuss  sla- 
very, Oregon,  Texas,  Sir  Robert  or  Lord  John:  it  is  of 
little  use;  the  mind  will  recur  to  what  it  loves  most  on 
earth,  do  what  you  will;  but  you  know  they  say  "all 
is  for  the  best,"  and  we  must  try  to  believe  it.  I  am 
very  comfortably  situated  here,  but  I  have  a  curiosity 
to  see  more  of  our  great  Republic,  even  before  it  has  any 
more  children,  and  I  think  it  more  than  probable  I  shall 
be  jogging  on  towards  the  great  City  of  the  South  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  or  so,  where  I  can  then  see  the 
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effects  of  our  "peculiar  institution"  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale.  Much  will  depend  upon  my  meeting  an 
agreeable  chum;  but  as  a  precaution  I  wish  your  friend 
to  direct  in  future  to  the  care  of  E.  Padelford  &  Co., 
so  that  my  letters  can  be  more  surely  forwarded  to  me 
in  case  I  leave.  1  must  close  rather  abruptly,  as  since 
I  commenced  this  epistle  I  have  been  to  church,  and  on 
my  return  find  lots  of  letters  from  wifey  and  others,  and 
one  from  your  husband,  dated  17th  instead  of  27th.  I 
feel  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  frequent  communica- 
tions. I  am  glad  he  is  making  up  for  past  offences,  and 
I  forgive  him. 

Good-bye,  Aunt  Mary;  as  you  closed  in  urging  me 
so  earnestly  to  keep  cool,  I  can't  but  return  the  compli- 
ment by  begging  you  most  affectionately  to  keep  warm. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  your  brothers  and  all  friends, 
believing  me  as  sincerely  your  devoted 

Cousin  Mollis. 
Addressed  to 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Lovering. 

During  the  next  few  years  we  have  scarcely  any  rec- 
ords of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  life,  which,  as  we  gather,  con- 
sisted mainly  of  winters  partly  spent  in  the  South  and 
summers  at  Natick.  It  would  seem  from  some  of  his 
letters  that  he  entertained  vague  ideas  of  settling  either 
in  the  South  or  West.  In  the  summers  at  Natick  he  in- 
dulged his  horticultural  tastes,  importing  from  England 
great  numbers  of  trees  of  all  kinds  and  varieties,  con- 
sisting of  evergreens,  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees; 
building  a  stone  wall  along  Washington  Street,  and 
generally  improving  the  grounds  about  his  place, 
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which  eventually  were  going  to  be  such  a  feature  of 
Wellesley. 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Isabella, 
on  July  3,  1849,  in  his  notes  Mr.  Hunnewell  writes  as 
follows : 

The  present  parlor  in  the  Morrill  House  on  the  north- 
east side  was  used  on  the  interesting  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  our  eldest  daughter,  the  third  of  July,  creat- 
ing the  greatest  sensation  of  the  kind  ever  produced 
in  an  Indian  town,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
whole  neighborhood.  If  George  Burns,  who  was  John 
Welles's  coachman  for  fifty  years  and  a  kitchen  orator 
of  some  distinction,  were  still  alive,  he  would  give  you 
a  graphic  account  of  the  express  he  ran  to  Boston  on  the 
above-named  day  in  search  of  Jacob  Bigelow,  whom 
he  brought  up  here  in  two  and  one-half  hours.  Fast 
horses  had  been  engaged  for  several  days  in  advance  at 
the  Lower  Falls  and  Watertown,  so  the  doctor  reached 
here  even  before  our  Dr.  Townsend,  much  to  the  latter's 
surprise.  But  it  turned  out  there  was  fortunately  no 
real  necessity  for  his  coming  at  all.  As  before  said, 
however.  Burns  was  a  tremendous  talker,  and  made  the 
most  of  his  exploit  in  the  village. 

Regarding  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Hunnewell 
writes: 

About  the  year  1850  our  ideas  of  country  life  had 

become  enlarged.  We  wanted  a  sight  of  Bullard's  Pond, 

as  Lake  Waban  was  then  called,  and  thought  a  little  of 

moving  our  cottage  some  time  over  there.    Fortunately 
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we  did  not  do  so,  but  plucked  up  courage  to  build  the 
present  house,  though  the  location  was  not  at  that  time 
inviting,  apart  from  the  water  view.  Our  lawn  was  then 
an  old  dried-up  pasture  with  one  solitary  tree  in  it,  the 
present  old  oak,  which  they  thought  then  was  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  old.  Our  boundary-line  was  only 
a  few  feet  farther  eastward,  and  did  not  include  the  land 
where  our  Italian  garden  is  now  located.  We  had,  how- 
ever, a  hungry  neighbor  in  Darling,  and  were  able  to 
buy  an  additional  piece  of  land  from  him,  and  a  few 
years  later  I  bought  his  house,  but  was  obliged  to  let 
him  live  there  for  ten  years  gratis.  It  was,  however, 
a  most  fortunate  purchase,  as  he  was  the  only  owner  of 
land  on  the  pond  beside  ourselves  and  the  college,  and 
might  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  house  was  built  from  plans  prepared  by  [Arthur] 
Oilman,  architect,  with  Weber,  who  was  a  retired  car- 
penter, to  superintend  the  work,  which  he  did  most  faith- 
fully, being  present  on  the  ground  every  day  during  the 
construction.  It  was  raised  the  12th  of  May,  1851,  and 
a  bottle  of  champagne  was  used  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  furnished  and  occupied  in  the  early  summer  of 
1852. 

In  the  cellar  under  the  blue  room,  in  a  corner-stone 
in  the  wall  marked  1851,  there  will  be  found  a  copper 
box,  hermetically  sealed,  which  must  remain  there  where 
it  is  until  1952,  when  it  will  have  been  there  sleeping 
one  century.  You  can  then  have  a  family  gathering 
and  open  it  in  their  presence.  I  have  made  a  very  ac- 
curate calculation,  and  feel  quite  confident  you  will  then 
muster  on  the  interesting  and  unusual  occasion  about 
one  hundred  who  will  have  more  or  less  of  Hunnewell 
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blood  in  their  veins.  Our  main  street  by  that  time  will 
be  crowded  with  bicycles,  omnibuses,  automobiles,  and 
lots  of  other  improvements, —  flying-machines,  proba- 
bly,—  so  you  will  be  obliged  to  move  up  into  Pond 
Road,  which  will  have  some  fancy  name  and  is  destined 
to  become  the  Court  end  of  Wellesley.  I  can  already 
see  in  my  mind's  eye  a  dozen  new  cottages  in  the  Sargent 
Wood  Lot. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  enlarging 
of  the  lands  inherited  by  Mrs.  Hunnewell  from  the 
Welles  family,  which,  as  time  went  on,  became  more  and 
m.ore  extensive.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Italian 
garden  was  started  and  the  first  glass  house  was  built. 

On  July  30,  1 85 1 ,  his  daughter  Jane  was  born. 

It  would  be  well  now  to  devote  some  time  to  Mr.  Hun- 
newell's second  financial  career. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  came  home  in  1839  without  a  cent  in 
his  pocket,  after  fifteen  years  of  hard  work  in  Welles 
&  Co.,  and  settled  in  Boston.  The  only  property  was 
$30,000,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hunnewell,  given  her  by  her 
father.  While  they  resided  in  Natick,  Mr.  Hunnewell 
did  not  go  to  the  city  every  day,  but,  when  he  did  go, 
he  generally  walked  to  the  station.  For  the  first  few 
years  he  helped  in  settling,  with  Welles  &  Co.'s  credi- 
tors, many  claims  unpaid  for  many  years.  At  first  he 
did  a  little  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  business, 
managing  by  that  means  to  provide  for  his  moderate 
household  expenses.  By  degrees  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  railroads.  He  very  soon  became  a  director 
in  the  Vermont  Central,  and  in  1852  of  the  Old  Colony. 
In  about  the  year  1858  with  J.  M.  Forbes  and  N.  Thayer 
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he  built  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and 
about  this  time,  through  Daniel  A.  Neal  of  Salem,  who 
represented  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  he  succeeded 
in  making  $100,000  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hunnewell,  while  he  was  interested  in  railroads, 
served  as  director  in  the  following: 

1852.  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

1854-1871.     Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 

1856-1876.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  (also  was 
vice-president  part  of  the  time) . 

1863-1871.     Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

1868-1882.  Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern 
Railroad. 

1868-1881.     Detroit  and  Bay  City  Railroad. 

1868-1880.  Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuque  and  Min- 
nesota Railroad. 

1868-  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad. 

1 867-1 87 1 .     Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad. 

1871-1881.  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council 
Bluffs  Railroad. 

1871-1880.     Atchison  and  Nebraska  Railroad. 

1874-  Detroit,   Lansing  and  Northern  Rail- 

road. 

1 874-  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroad. 

1876-1901.  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 
Railroad,  serving  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board. 

As  president  he  served  in  the  following  railroads : 

1876-  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Rail- 

road. 
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1876-1882.     Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern 
Railroad. 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  and  Springfield 
Railroad. 

He  also  served  as  director,  at  different  periods,  in 
these  railroads : 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 

Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

Rich  Hill  Railroad. 

Short  Creek  and  Joplin  Railroad. 

Saginaw  and  Grand  Rapids  Railroad. 

Memphis,  Kansas  and  Colorado  Railroad. 

Chicago  and  North  Michigan  Railroad. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit  Railroad. 

Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad. 

Fort  Scott,  Southeastern  and  Memphis  Railroad. 

Current  River  Railroad. 

Kansas  and  Missouri  Railroad. 

Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  and  Western  Railroad. 

Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 

Kansas  City  Belt  Line  Railway. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  Railroad. 

Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railroad. 

Detroit,  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  Railroad. 

And  others. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  also  served  as  director  in  other  com- 
panies, such  as: 

Webster  Bank  of  Boston,  incorp.  1853.    H.  H.  Hun- 
newell was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  on  the  first 
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board  of  directors ;  the  others  were  James  M.  Beebe, 
Geo.  H.  Kuhn,  Wm.  F.  Weld,  Wm.  Thomas, 
Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Geo.  B.  Upton,  Wm.  A. 
Crocker,  John  M.  Forbes,  and  Wm.  B.  Bacon.  Mr. 
Hunnewell,  before  his  resignation  in  1902,  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  board,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Riddle, 
the  cashier,  the  only  other  man  connected  with  the 
bank  from  the  beginning,  who  had  been  the  first 
receiving  teller. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1872. 

Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  1876-1902;  presi- 
dent, 1893-1898. 

Provident  Inst,  for  Savings,  trustee,  1853-1861 ;  vice- 
president,  1861-1902. 

Massachusetts    Horticultural    Society,    1857-1902; 
vice-president,  1864-1874. 

Harvard  Botanical  Garden  Committee. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  1 873- 1 89 1 . 

Butters  Lumber  Co. 

Birmingham  Equipment  Co. 

Fort  Scott  Equipment  Co. 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co. 

Kaw  Valley  Town  Site  and  Bridge  Co. 

Kansas  Desiccating  and  Refining  Co. 

Kansas  City  and  Memphis  Railway  Bridge  Co. 

Kansas  Equipment  Co. 

Memphis  Equipment  Co. 

Michigan  Equipment  Co. 

Ozark  Equipment  Co. 

South  Missouri  Land  Co. 

State  Line  Improvement  Co. 

West  Michigan  Lumber  Co. 
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Western  Equipment  Co. 

St.  Mary's  Canal  and  Mineral  Co. 

And  others. 

In  1860  the  firm  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell  &  Sons  was  es- 
tablished as  a  banking  house,  making  a  specialty  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  continued  in  active  business  until 
1875,  when  they  retired  after  a  very  successful  and 
profitable  existence,  and  moved  into  their  present  quar- 
ters, 87  Milk  Street,  Oct.  1,  1875. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Hunnewell  became  largely 
interested  himself,  and  through  Mrs.  Hunnewell  by  in- 
heritance, in  real  estate  in  Boston. 

In  December,  1882,  the  Welles  Building,  18  Broad- 
way and  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City,  was  built  by 
Mrs.  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  the  architects  being  R.  G. 
and  G.  R.  Shaw.  The  cost  of  this  site  originally  was 
$  1 4.50  per  square  foot,  the  old  buildings  having  been  the 
property  of  the  family  for  many  years. 

We  shall  return  to  the  history  again. — 

On  March  14,  1854,  his  youngest  child,  Henry,  was 
born. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell  and 
John  Welles  both  died. 

During  these  years,  until  his  trip  abroad  in  1864,  his 
diary  consists  of  little  else  than  weather  reports,  hor- 
ticultural matters,  and  trips  here  and  there.  In  1856 
he  started  importing  rhododendrons  in  large  numbers; 
it  was  through  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  that  he  first  be- 
came interested  in  them.  Later,  in  1859,  he  began  col- 
lecting azaleas. 
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In  1857  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunnewell  leave  9  Winthrop 
Place  and  move  to  24  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  Mr.  Hunnewell  starts  building 
his  house  in  Boston,  130  Beacon  Street;  but,  owing  to 
the  war,  work  was  delayed,  and  it  was  not  finished  until 
the  summer  of  1862. 

On  June  28,  1862,  intelligence  is  received  from  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  that  the  town  of 
West  Needham  has  been  changed  to  Wellesley,  this 
name  being  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  West  Needham 
in  compliment  to  the  Welles  family.  Regarding  this  Mr. 
Hunnewell  writes: 

Although  the  residence  of  our  family  has  always  been 
supposed  to  have  been  in  Natick,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  there  was  some  doubt  about  it  and  that  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Needham  and  Natick  was  the  brook 
just  beyond  the  old  Welles  house.  There  existed  a 
strong  partiality  for  Natick  always,  owing  in  part,  I 
suppose,  to  its  association  with  the  Indians  and  the 
Apostle  Eliot.  But  the  character  of  the  Natick  popula- 
tion has  changed  very  much  for  the  worse,  a  large  por- 
tion being  composed  of  foreign  elements  instead  of 
Yankee  farmers. 

In  1864  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunnewell,  with  their  daugh- 
ters Isabella  and  Jenny  and  their  son  Henry,  went 
abroad.  In  regard  to  this  trip  nothing  is  found  in  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  diary,  but  we  have  an  extract  from  that 
of  Mrs.  Hunnewell. 

They  sailed  June  29  on  the  Scotia,  having  a  fine  pas- 
sage of  nine  days  to  Queenstown.  On  their  way  to  Lon- 
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don  they  visited  Eton  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's, 
Lord  Manners's,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland's  places.  In 
Paris,  where  they  arrived  on  July  16,  they  were  met  by 
Madame  de  La  Valette  and  John  W.  Hunnewell.  From 
Paris  they  travelled  through  Switzerland,  visiting  many 
places;  from  there  to  Genoa,  stopping  on  their  way 
through  in  several  towns,  to  Marseilles,  and  from  there 
to  Paris,  stopping  at  Lyons. 

On  Nov.  22  they  left  Paris  for  Italy  again,  going 
to  Turin,  visiting  Lakes  Lugano  and  Como,  which  they 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  very  much.  M.  and  Madame 
Delabigue  were  with  them  at  Lake  Como.  They  visited 
a  great  many  towns,  and  saw  a  great  many  villas  in  that 
vicinity,  which  interested  them  exceedingly.  They 
visited  Milan  and  Verona,  and  arrived  in  Venice  Dec.  8, 
"where  we  stepped  into  a  gondola — a  mournful-look- 
ing affair."  From  there,  leaving  the  twelfth,  they  went 
to  Padua,  travelling  through  several  cities  to  Florence, 
Vienna,  and  Rome,  where  they  were  Christmas-day. 
They  seemed  to  have  thoroughly  seen  Rome,  visiting 
all  the  places  of  interest.  Leaving  there  on  Jan.  10  for 
Naples,  they  visited  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  Portici,  Sor- 
rento, and  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  they  ate  eggs  boiled 
in  the  crevices  of  the  crater  and  drank  lacrimte  Christi, 

.  returning  to  Rome  again,  where  they  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  and  daughter,  and  among  their  visits 
went  to  Mr.  Lehman's  studio.  On  Feb.  8  they  left  Rome 
again,  visiting  many  places,  among  them  Perugia,  where 
they  met  the  Perkins  family  of  Boston;  Fiesole;  Pisa, 

■  where  they  particularly  admired  the  Baptistery;  and 
from  there  returned  to  Paris  via  Florence.  (The  records 
cease  here.) 
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During  this  trip  abroad  Henry  went  to  the  Institution 
J.  Banden,  5  Rue  de  Courcelles;  Isabella  and  Jenny- 
went  to  Madame  Grenville's  school,  Avenue  Malakoff. 

The  following  are  a  few  letters  written  during  their 
trip  abroad : 

Geneva,  July  26,  1864. 
Dear  Sons: 

We  reached  here  yesterday  P.M.,  having  come  along 
very  quietly  and  being  the  best  part  of  three  days  on 
the  way  from  Paris,  the  last  two  of  which  were  some- 
what fatiguing  in  consequence  of  the  heat. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  interesting, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  being  cultivated  mostly  with 
grain  and  grapes,  with  no  green  pastures,  hedges,  or 
cattle,  does  not  compare  favorably  with  England  in  land- 
scape effects;  and  then  the  eternal  rows  of  poplars  and 
other  trees  trimmed  up  would  disfigure  the  finest  scen- 
ery in  the  world.  If  I  were  the  emperor,  I  would  order 
them  all  to  be  cut  down  within  twenty-four  hours. 

As  we  approached  Dijon,  we  saw  the  celebrated  Clos 
de  Vougeot  vineyard,  a  reddish,  flinty  soil,  and  were 
quite  interested  in  the  city,  which  contains  any  number 
of  old  churches  and  looks  probably  very  much  as  it  did 
some  five  hundred  years  ago.  We  indulged  in  a  bot- 
tle of  fine  Burgundy,  and  had  a  famous  dinner.  John 
insists  upon  it  that  it  was  better  than  at  the  Maison 
Doree;  and  we  were  so  reluctant  to  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing, examining  an  old  curiosity  shop  where  we  saw  a 
crystal  lustre  like  cousin  Harriette's,  that  the  courier 
came  running  after  us  in  great  anxiety,  fearing  we 
should  miss  the  train. 
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There  was  much  curiosity  to  see  the  mountains,  and 
finally  the  famous  Jura  came  in  sight,  and  by  degrees 
we  drew  near  to  it,  skirting  around  its  base  at  one  mo- 
ment, driving  through  it  in  tunnels  miles  long  the  next, 
then  leaping  over  gorges  and  chasms  on  viaducts  so  high 
that  objects  below  could  hardly  be  recognized,  until  at 
last  you  seem  to  be  spouted  out  of  a  three-mile  tunnel 
into  the  plains  of  Switzerland,  and  before  you  are  aware 
of  the  change  from  one  country  to  the  other  you  are 
landed  in  the  streets  of  Geneva. 

This  part  of  the  city  does  not  strike  one  very  fa- 
vorably, for,  instead  of  a  lake,  you  only  see  a  narrow 
river,  and  we  were  a  bit  disappointed;  but  a  short  drive 
takes  you  a  little  way  from  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  where  the  river  widens  into  a  real  lake,  with  a 
beautiful  country  on  each  side  covered  with  villas  and 
backed  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains. 

Yesterday  we  drove  on  one  side  under  the  dark  shad- 
ows of  the  Jura,  saw  a  famous  chateau  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Rothschilds,  many  villas  with  fine  old  trees,  es- 
pecially horse-chestnuts,  pigeons  in  great  abundance, 
as  likewise  flowers.  To-day  we  drove  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  scenery  is  still  more  lovely,  with  Mont  Saleve 
and  several  other  mountain  peaks  close  by,  and  farther 
back,  towering  above  everything  else,  you  occasionally 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc.  We  had  intended  going 
to  Evian  at  once,  about  twenty  miles  from  here,  the  place 
De  Royer  recommended,  but  are  informed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  procure  accommodations  there  at  present;  so  we 
are  going  down  to-morrow  to  engage  the  first  vacant 
rooms  and,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Benedetti,  who  is  there, 
hope  to  secure  some  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  making 
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an  excursion  to  Chamouni  in  the  meantime.  We  have 
engaged  two  carriages,  our  party  is  so  large,  and  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  hot  I  shall  expect  to  enjoy  it  much. 

The  children  are  much  excited  at  the  prospect  of  the 
wonder  they  are  going  to  see,  and  Henry  is  so  much 
concerned  for  fear  he  shall  not  appear  to  advantage 
riding  on  a  mule  that  he  wants  to  take  riding  lessons 
before  he  starts. 

In  speaking  of  Dijon  I  forgot  to  say  that,  as  we  got 
out  of  the  cars  there,  whom  should  we  run  against  but 
Mr.  Bouchard's  friend,  Mr.  Marcoult,  with  his  daughter, 
with  whom  we  had  a  moment's  conversation.  He 
looked  as  well  as  when  we  saw  him  at  Wellesley,  but 
said  his  children  had  been  quite  ill ;  was  going  to  Switzer- 
land, though  apparently  to  a  different  part  from  us, 
but  we  had  no  time  for  explanations,  and  could  only 
bid  him  good-bye,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  again. 

27th. — We  have  just  returned  from  our  trip  to  Evian, 
up  the  lake,  where,  after  all,  we  found  we  could  manage 
to  get  rooms  at  once,  and  have  therefore  changed  our 
plans  by  postponing  our  expedition  to  Chamouni,  and 
shall  go  to  our  watering-place  to-morrow.  This  will 
give  me  the  advantage  of  the  waters  (if  1  desire  any) 
before  travelling  any  more,  and  enable  us  to  do  our 
hard  work  when  the  weather  is  a  little  cooler  and  when 
the  hotels  will  be  less  crowded. 

We  saw  M.  and  Madame  Benedetti,  who  were  very 
civil  and  obliging,  and  made  many  inquiries  after  you. 
They  are  very  sad,  however,  having  lately  lost  a  grown- 
up daughter,  and  are  going  away  this  week;  so  we  shall 
not  see  much  of  them  at  present. 

We  had  a  beautiful  sail  through  the  lake,  and  in 
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returning,  the  atmosphere  being  unusually  clear,  had 
a  famous  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  was  truly  mag- 
nificent. 

I  will  now  close,  with  our  best  love  to  all  our  kind 
friends.  Your  mother  will  write  next  steamer,  as  she 
will  have  more  leisure  when  we  get  settled  down  in  our 
new  quarters. 

Affectionately  your 

Father. 

Father  for  a  wonder  has  left  a  little  corner,  which  I 
will  fill  up.  As  you  see,  we  have  arrived  in  Switzerland 
and  are  enjoying  ourselves  very  much.  Jenny  and  I 
have  bathed  twice  in  the  river  Rhone,  the  water  both 
times  being  splendid  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  fresh  from 
the  Alps.  To-morrow  morning  at  seven  we  leave  for 
the  watering-place,  as  you  have  seen  by  what  papa  has 
already  written,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  very  pleasant 
time,  as  they  say  the  shores  are  lovely,  without  any 
danger  of  being  seasick.  The  only  thing  Henry  seems 
to  miss  is  the  puppet-shows,  but  he  gets  bread  and  goes 
out  and  feeds  the  swans  instead,  which  are  right  in 
front  of  the  hotel  on  the  river.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  go  in  bathing,  and  finally  persuaded  John  to  take  him, 
but  his  courage  failed  on  the  sight  of  the  strong  current 
and  he  ran  home,  and  he  is  very  much  ashamed  of  it 
and  does  not  like  to  have  anything  said  about  it. 

How  is  Dick?  "Henry  sends  him  a  kiss.  Give  my 
love  to  Aunt  Susan  and  Aunt  Jane,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
from  them  soon. 

From  your  affectionate  sister 

across  the  water, 

Isabella. 
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Milan,  Dec.  2,  1864. 
Dear  Jane: 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  before  I  left  Paris;  but 
I  do  not  think  I  answered  it,  for  I  was  very  busy  fitting 
out  the  children  before  I  left.  There  was  to  be  an  ex- 
hibition there  on  St.  Catherine's  day,  the  Friday  after 
we  left,  and  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  them  dresses, 
gimps,  boots,  etc.  No  end  to  the  things  they  wanted. 
We  left  Paris  on  the  twenty-second  for  Macon,  where 
we  passed  the  first  night  of  our  travels;  the  second  at 
St.  Michel,  where  we  took  a  carriage  to  cross  Mont 
Cenis.  Mr.  H.  has  written  the  boys  the  account  of  our 
travels,  but  one  thing  he  forgot  to  mention.  When 
we  were  stuck  in  the  snowbank  we  heard  some  one 
screeching  and  screaming.  What  do  you  suppose  it 
was?  A  young  girl  carried  in  the  arms  of  one  of  these 
cantonniers.  He  tried  to  place  her  on  the  back  of  our 
carriage  where  the  trunks  were!  Finding  that  impos- 
sible, he  seated  her  on  the  front,  aside  of  Edward,  our 
courier,  poor  thing!  We  left  her  after  about  an  hour 
at  one  of  the  maisons  de  refuge,  giving  her  some  money 
to  make  her  feel  better.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see 
all  these  men  come  out  to  our  assistance  with  horses 
and  shovels;  at  one  time  we  feared  we  might  be  de- 
tained for  hours;  but  fortunately,  with  the  aid  of  these 
cantonniers,  they  shovelled  us  out.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  maisons  de  refuge  on  the  mountain,  where 
a  great  many  men  are  kept,  as  the  diligences  pass  over 
both  ways  each  day.  M.  and  Madame  Delabigue,  whom 
we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of,  left  St.  Michel  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Turin 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  in  the  dil- 
igence; the  storm  was  so  violent  and  the  snow  so  heavy 
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that  they  were  obliged  to  have  twenty  horses  on.  From 
there  we  went  to  Lake  Como  with  M.  and  Madame 
Delabigue;  we  find  them  very  pleasant,  and  if  I  could 
only  speak  French  a  little  more  fluently  I  should  enjoy 
their  society  still  more.  We  had  a  small  boat  on  the 
Lake  Como,  stopping  at  many  lovely  villas.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  japonicas,  roses  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  mountains  around  covered  with  snow.  At  one  of 
these  villas  it  had  been  very  cloudy;  all  of  a  sudden  the 
sun  appeared  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  mountains  cov- 
ered with  snow,  the  sky  was  bluer  than  I  ever  saw  it 
before,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  lovely  it  was; 
it  far  exceeded  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  At  these 
hotels  there  is  now  no  company;  so,  with  the  exception 
of  our  friends,  we  were  entirely  alone  in  these  houses, 
rather  dreary, — immense  houses  all  shut  up. 

We  are  now,  as  you  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter,  at 
Milan;  we  have  visited  to-day  the  palace  occupied  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  when  here  (which  is  immense  and 
very  handsome  inside,  outside  very  ugly) ,  the  cathedral, 
which  is  perfectly  magnificent, — no  end  to  the  statues. 

We  went  to  the  top,  whence  you  have  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  you  look  down  upon  all  these  statues 
below,  which  almost  takes  your  breath  away  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  are  on  the  outside  forty-five  hundred 
statues. 

We  like  Edward,  our  courier,  the  one  Turner  Sargent 
had,  very  much  indeed.  He  is  very  devoted  to  us;  he 
takes  care  of  us  just  as  if  we  were  children, — brushes 
our  clothes,  wakes  us  up,  and  is  always  near  us.  Every 
one  stares  at  him  in  the  street  at  Como.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ever  saw  a  darky  before;  they  stopped,  turned 
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round,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
He  does  not  appear  to  mind  it  at  all;  he  is  quite  a  char- 
acter, and  every  one  speaks  to  him  just  as  if  he  were 
white.  Mr.  H.  has  a  letter  from  Madame  L.  to-day; 
the  ducks  had  arrived  and  she  was  delighted  with  them ; 
one  pair  she  kept  on  the  ice  for  Sammy's  return,  as  he 
was  away  on  a  political  tour.  His  mother  constantly 
says  how  perfect  he  is,  and  the  marquis  is  as  fond  of 
him  as  his  mother.  The  marquis  is  much  thought  of, 
is  very  intimate  with  M.  Rouher,  the  minister  of  state, 
and  if  they  had  another  minister  of  foreign  affairs  would 
have  a  situation  before  now  as  minister  to  some  court; 
but  he  will  not  with  the  present  minister  accept  any  posi- 
tion, so  of  course  he  is  always  wishing  a  change  in  the 
ministry.  Madame  L.  is  entirely  absorbed  in  politics. 
The  marquis  I  like  amazingly ;  he  is  as  liberal  as  a  prince, 
and  so  kind-hearted  he  seems  to  think  he  cannot  do  too 
much  for  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  this  long 
scrawl,  and  will  not  think  I  am  never  coming  to  an  end. 
The  girls  we  left  quite  contented  at  their  school;  we 
have  had  letters  from  them  both  since  we  have  been 
here.    Love  to  the  boys;  kiss  to  Susan. 

Isabella. 

Rome,  Dec.  23,  1864. 
Dear  Sons: 

As  you  see,  father  and  mother  are  in  Rome,  where  a 
year  ago  they  little  thought  they  should  pass  their 
twenty-ninth  wedding  anniversary,  for  the  first  time 
away  from  home,  but  where  they  are  very  glad  to  get, 
for  since  my  last  to  you  from  Venice  we  have  been 
roughing  it  pretty  well,  living  on  cabbage-water  for  soup, 
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meat  that  had  the  pecuhar  flavor  of  liver,  sour  bread, 
and  "middhng  fair"  lard  for  butter,  lodging  in  old 
forsaken  palaces  turned  into  damp,  uncomfortable  ho- 
tels in  dreary  towns  where  two  thirds  of  the  houses  are 
deserted  and  unoccupied  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
beggars,  and  yet  they  are  interesting  to  visit  once  (I 
can't  imagine  any  one  going  there  a  second  time),  and 
we  have  had  a  pretty  good  time,  though  we  did  occa- 
sionally think  of  the  Cafe  Voisin  with  regret.  After 
leaving  Venice  the  weather  was  unpleasant,  we  having 
the  first  drop  of  rain  we  had  seen  since  we  entered  Italy. 
From  there  to  Padua  we  went  in  the  railroad,  then  took 
a  carriage  to  Ferrara,  bidding  good-bye  to  the  Austrians, 
as  it  is  the  frontier  town;  the  next  day  continued  on  to 
Bologna,  part  of  the  way  by  carriage  and  part  by  rail- 
way, which  having  been  damaged  by  a  freshet  some 
six  weeks  ago  is  not  repaired  yet.  We  passed  here  the 
best  part  of  two  days,  there  being  a  good  deal  to  see 
in  the  way  of  old  churches,  celebrated  paintings,  and 
old  palaces,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  Florence  again 
by  carriage  and  railroad,  which  is  very  badly  injured 
from  the  same  cause,  and  will  not  be  repaired  for  six 
months  to  come,  though  there  are  thousands  of  loafers 
about  the  country  doing  nothing.  We  had  thought  of 
going  to  Ancona  from  Bologna,  and  thence  to  this  city, 
but  abandoned  the  project,  as  there  was  a  long  car- 
riage journey  and  not  much  of  interest  to  see;  so  we 
took  the  Florence  route,  only  stopping  there  three  days, 
intending  to  visit  it  a  second  time  on  our  way  back  to 
Paris.  However,  we  had  time  to  see  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal sights;  drove  out  of  town  to  a  famous  villa,  which 
they  showed  us,  as  usual,  from  garret  to  cellar;  also 
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the  fashionable  drive  Sunday  afternoon ;  upon  the  whole 
did  not  think  we  should  care  about  passing  a  winter 
there,  as  many  Americans  are  doing.  From  Florence 
to  this  famous  city,  some  two  hundred  miles,  we  took 
the  railroad  half  the  distance  and  a  carriage  the  bal- 
ance, requiring  two  and  a  half  days'  journey;  but,  as 
we  had  a  fine  large  roomy  caleche  to  ourselves,  it  is 
not  in  the  least  fatiguing;  the  accommodations,  however, 
on  the  road  are  shocking,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  main 
route  for  travellers  between  two  great  cities.  At  a  hor- 
rid prison-looking  town  called  Orvieto  we  stopped  the 
night  before  last;  and  after  a  miserable  dinner  we  had 
been  sitting  an  hour  or  two  until  nearly  blinded  with  the 
smoke,  when  we  thought  we  would  go  to  bed,  and  looked 
around  for  our  valise,  and,  not  seeing  it,  I  started  off, 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  bell,  through  dark  halls 
and  passageways,  the  walls  covered,  as  usual,  with 
frightful-looking  saints  and  Venuses,  after  our  darky, 
whom  I  at  last  found  looking  as  pale  as  a  nigger  can  well 
do,  half  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  and  ascertained 
that  our  valise  was  missing.  There  were  several  car- 
riages arrived  at  the  same  time  with  us,  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  when  he  went  up  with  some  of  our  things 
the  valise  disappeared  before  his  return,  some  loafer 
in  the  confusion  having  slipped  it  under  his  cloak  and 
made  off.  Did  n't  your  mother  open  her  eyes  on  being 
told  the  news,  and  were  n't  we  in  a  sad  fix,  to  be  sure? 
Not  so  much  for  the  value  as  the  annoyance;  everything 
relating  to  our  toilette,  conveniences,  and  embellish- 
ments gone — combs,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  soaps,  tooth- 
powder,  pomade,  etc.,  etc.,  guide-books,  night-clothes, 
and  a  thousand  little  articles  too  numerous  to  mention, 
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which  were  put  in  the  bag  to  save  opening  the  trunks 
when  only  stopping  one  night,  including  Alice  Lover- 
ing's  slippers.  After  blowing  up  the  landlord  in  French, 
which  he  did  not  understand,  notifying  the  police,  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  a  hundred  francs,  threatening  to  tell  the 
Pope  and  old  Abe  (that  frightened  them),  went  to  bed 
in  a  devil  of  a  humor;  if  not  with  my  boots  on,  it 
was  mighty  near  it.  And  so  here  we  are  in  Rome  just 
commencing  housekeeping,  as  it  were;  for  it  will  re- 
quire two  or  three  days'  shopping  to  replenish  our 
wardrobe.  If  we  could  have  had  our  summer  clothes 
yesterday,  we  should  have  put  them  on  for  our  entree 
into  the  city,  for  it  was  a  summer's  day.  More  next 
time. 

Father. 

On  Aug.  3,  1865,  they  arrived  in  Wellesley,  having 
sailed  in  the  steamer  Asia. 

It  was  in  September,  1866,  that  the  Pinetum  was 
started.  This  in  time  became  a  very  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  conifers,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  place. 

In  June,  1873,  the  great  rhododendron  show  took 
place  on  Boston  Common. 

All  the  newspapers  of  the  time  commented  on  it,  in- 
cluding Boston  and  New  York  daily  papers,  all  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  etc.,  remarking  on  the  beauty  and  the 
educational  value  of  the  show,  and  expressing  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Hunnewell,  who 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea. 

Regarding  this  show  the  following  letters  are  of  in- 
terest. The  first  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  W.  C. 
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Strong,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, dated  at  Wellesley,  July  27,  1873: 

On  the  2d  of  April  I  addressed  you  a  letter  suggest- 
ing an  exhibition  of  rhododendrons  under  the  auspices 
of  your  society,  agreeing  to  furnish  the  requisite  plants, 
and  to  give  your  society  the  benefit  of  any  profit,  should 
there  be  any,  after  payment  of  expenses,  and  guaran- 
teeing you  in  any  event  against  loss. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  give  you  the  result  of  this 
exhibition,  which  took  place  on  Boston  Common,  com- 
mencing on  the  6th  of  June  and  closing  the  26th,  after 
having  been  visited,  it  is  estimated,  by  some  40,000 
persons,  of  whom  25,666  paid  an  admission  fee.  Ac- 
cording to  your  treasurer's  account,  the  total  receipts 
of  the  exhibition  have  been  $7,310;  the  expenses  have 
been  $5,744.72 ;  leaving  a  profit  of  $  1 ,565.28,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  considered  a  satisfactory  result,  as  I  pre- 
sume it  was  generally  expected  that  the  receipts  would 
not  cover  the  many  heavy  expenditures.  I  think  I  can 
say,  and  it  affords  me  much  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  do  so,  that  the  exhibition  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  public,  and  may  be  called  an  entire  success  in  every 
respect,  exciting  by  its  great  attractions  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all  those  who  visited  it.  While  it  has  thus 
been  the  occasion  of  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  commu- 
nity, I  doubt  not  it  has  made  more  apparent  the  great 
merits  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  will  exert  a  very 
favorable  influence  in  extending  their  cultivation  in  this 
neighborhood. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  money  received  should  be  devoted 
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to  the  encouragement  of  their  cultivation  and  kept  sep- 
arate from  the  general  funds  of  the  society,  the  income 
to  be  distributed  in  prizes,  under  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee on  prizes,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable.  I  have  accordingly  invested  $1500  in 
two  bonds  of  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  Railroad,  and  enclose 
a  check  for  the  balance  of  $65.28.  In  this  way  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  the  cultivation  of  both 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  much  increased  amongst 
us,  and  that  growers  through  your  influence  will  be  in- 
duced hereafter  to  unite  in  getting  up  similar  exhibitions 
of  a  like  character  of  these  and  other  plants,  as  has  be- 
come the  popular  mode  in  England.  The  advantages  of 
this  system  of  displaying  flowers  are  manifest,  and,  if 
there  has  been  any  doubt  heretofore  of  its  financial 
success,  it  will  be  removed  by  our  present  experience, 
no  other  exhibition,  I  believe,  ever  having  approached 
it  in  the  number  of  visitors  or  amount  of  money  collected. 
It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
treasurer  of  your  society  and  to  the  committee  you  ap- 
pointed to  aid  me  for  their  valuable  services,  which  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  and 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
your  society,  I  remain,  etc., 

H.  H.  HUNNEWELL. 

Letter  written  to  C.  S.  Sargent,  Esq.,  relating  to  the 
rhododendron  show: 

WellesLEY,  June  18,  1873. 
My  dear  young  Friend: 

With  the  approaching  close  of  our  rhododendron 
show  I  cannot  resist  writing  these  few  lines  in  recog- 
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nition  of  the  valuable  aid  you  have  afforded  me  in  the 
work  we  have  been  of  late  so  actively  engaged  in,  and 
which  has  contributed  so  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise;  and,  further,  I  would  assure  you  that  I 
fully  appreciate  your  services,  which  have  not  only  been 
freely  rendered,  but  in  a  manner  so  uniformly  pleasant 
and  agreeable,  from  the  moment  we  commenced  laying 
out  the  ground  up  to  the  present  moment,  that  what 
might  have  been  irksome  has  proved  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  gratification  to  me. 

Now,  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion,  which  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  me  and  I  trust  equally  so  to  you,  I 
want  you  to  accept  ten  of  the  best  plants  in  the  collection, 
say:  Lady  Cathcart,  Lady  Anderson,  Concessum,  Al- 
bum Elegans,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Mrs.  William  Bovill,  Mrs. 
John  Glutton,  Mrs.  Milner,  Blandyanum,  Delicatis- 
simum. 

I  suggest  the  above  because  I  have  noticed  they  were 
favorites  with  you ;  but,  if  there  are  any  others  that  you 
prefer,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

H.  H.  HUNNEWELL. 

C.  S.  Sargent,  Esq. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  Mr.  Hunnewell  began  the 
Library  at  Wellesley  (G.  R.  Shaw,  architect),  which 
was  finished  and  presented  to  the  town  of  Wellesley  in 
November,  1881.  Later  on  he  decided  to  add  a  town 
hall  with  town  offices,  etc.  This  was  built  by  G.  R. 
Shaw  and  H.  S.  Hunnewell,  and  was  finished  in  1884, 
and  presented  to  the  town  later,  as  is  seen  from  the  let- 
ter of  acceptance. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  new  Town  Hall,  Aug. 
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7,   1888,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved  that: 

We,  the  citizens  of  Wellesley,  in  town  meeting  as- 
sembled, cordially  recognizing  the  continued  public 
spirit  and  great  generosity  of  our  distinguished  fellow- 
townsman,  H.  Mollis  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  do  heartily 
thank  him,  as  for  his  former,  so  now  for  his  latest, 
munificent  gift,  the  beautiful  and  commodious  town  hall, 
and  assure  him  of  our  ever-increasing  esteem  and  af- 
fection. 

Resolved  that: 

While  we  accept  the  costly  building  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children,  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the 
town,  we  hold  and  cherish  it,  built  as  it  is  of  imperishable 
stones,  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  purity,  integrity  and 
worth  of  the  man  who  gives  it. 

Resolved  that: 

These  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
town,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  H.  Mollis  Munnewell, 
Esq. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest,  Fred.  H.  Kingsbury, 

town  clerk. 

On  June  11,  1884,  Mollis,  the  eldest  son,  died  at 
Wellesley;  this  was  the  first  break  in  Mr.  Munnewell's 
large  and  united  family. 

From  this  time  on  to  Mr.  Munnewell's  death  there  is 
little  to  record  in  his  life;  his  time  was  spent  yearly  in 
the  same  way:  his  winters  in  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the 
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time,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  months,  in  Wel- 
lesley,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  flowers  and 
beautifying  his  place.  The  rest  of  his  life  in  this  ac- 
count consists  of  the  bare  statement  of  facts,  a  few 
of  his  letters,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  which  he 
wrote  on  finance,  politics,  etc.,  which  are  taken  from 
his  diary,  which  in  later  years  becomes  much  more  im- 
portant and  full. 

Wellesley,  Oct.  30,  1884. 
My  dear  Isabella: 

I  have  nothing  from  you  since  my  last,  but  Jenny 
Sargent  has  a  letter  up  to  the  14th,  when  you  were  all 
well,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  hope  to  have  several  days 
later  dates  from  you. 

We  have  an  easterly  storm,  the  first  one  for  an  age; 
and  mother  won't  let  me  go  out,  so  I  am  going  to  write 
you  instead  of  waiting  for  to-morrow,  the  usual  day.  In 
the  meantime  1  have  made  quite  a  commotion  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Blue-room  chimney,  which  was  very  foul 
and  burnt  so  tremendously  that  it  has  frightened  all  the 
kitchen  folks  out  of  their  senses,  and  they  have  come 
running  in,  thinking  the  house  was  on  fire. 

Annah  Curtis  and  Hortense  were  to  make  Jenny 
Peele  a  visit  to-day,  but  the  storm  prevents  their  coming. 
We  had  a  family  dinner-party  yesterday,  and  all  we  could 
muster  was  four:  Walter  and  Jenny,  and  Arthur  and 
his  Jeanie;  so  you  see  we  have  dwindled  down  to  small 
numbers,  which  you  can  mention  to  your  aunt  if  she 
says  anything  more  about  your  living  in  Europe.  Poor 
Jenny  Sargent  of  course  could  not  come,  though  she  is 
better  than  she  was  three  or  four  days  ago;  but,  after 
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her  last  experience  in  getting  up,  she  probably  won't 
leave  her  bed  again  very  soon.  She  keeps  up  her  spirits 
grandly,  and  is  confident  she  is  improving;  but  she  is 
having  a  very  tedious  time  of  it,  and  has  lost  all  our 
fine  autumn  weather.  The  leaves  are  falling  fast  now, 
and  when  it  clears  off  we  must  expect  some  colder  wea- 
ther, as  we  are  close  on  to  November.  I  have  got 
through  planting  the  pond  road  with  goldenrods  and 
wild  asters,  sumachs  and  lilacs,  and  am  busy  raking 
up  leaves  around  my  pet  rhododendrons  and  making  a 
back  avenue  to  Jenny's  stable,  so  you  see  we  keep  busy. 

Tell  Henry  I  am  going  in  a  few  days  to  cut  down  some 
of  the  trees  around  the  Town  Hall,  as  it  is  gradually 
approaching  completion  externally,  and  excites  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  passers-by  in  the  cars,  who  can- 
not obtain,  as  it  is  now,  a  very  good  idea  of  its  beauties; 
strangers  can't  conceive  of  its  object,  but  generally  get 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  chateau  I  am  building  for  a 
residence.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  I  don't  know  but 
what  we  had  better  move  into  it  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
town.  If  it  had  been  finished  a  year  or  two  sooner,  I 
have  no  doubt  poor  Hollis  would  have  wanted  his  house 
in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  and  it  would  indeed 
have  been  most  imposing  up  on  that  hill. 

Louisa  keeps  hard  at  work  on  her  place,  and  is  rush- 
ing about,  hatchet  in  hand,  in  every  direction,  and  in- 
stead of  imploring  her  to  cut  down  trees,  as  I  did  at 
one  time,  I  am  obliged  to  hold  her  back.  Since  she  went 
to  Greenfield  [Conn.]  she  says  there  is  not  a  tree  on  her 
place  worth  keeping,  and  she  has  cut  down  all  those  in 
front  of  the  house,  where  she  lowered  the  grade,  and  is 
moving  from  away  up  the  river,  near  where  the  Hickox's 
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lived,  an  elm  nearly  as  large  as  ours  in  front  of  the 
house  on  the  lawn.  She  is  going  to  move  up  there,  too, 
one  of  those  maples  in  front  of  the  old  house  and  a 
very  large  Norway  spruce;  so  you  see  there  is  a  great 
deal  going  on.  She  has  also  cut  a  third  vista  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  is  thinning  out  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  house  below  the  avenue,  so  you  will  get  a  view  of 
the  country  beyond  Leach's  Lane,  which  is  very  wild 
and  picturesque.  I  shall  advise  her  to  leave  some  of 
the  best  single  trees  and  some  groups,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  great  improvement.  She  will  remove  the 
stone  wall  on  the  lane,  so  you  will  see  no  boundary,  and 
is  taking  up  all  the  old  stumps  and  smoothing  the 
ground,  making  a  splendid  coast  this  winter  for  the 
children,  instead  of  having  them  use  the  old  coasting- 
ground  of  last  winter.  What  do  you  say  to  all  this? 
Quite  a  contrast  to  your  life,  studying  French  in  a 
pension! 

I  have  received  a  note  from  a  lawyer  saying  that 
the  title  to  the  Convalescent  Home  estate  is  not  perfect, 
a  signature  of  Darling  having  been  forged;  but  I  don't 
believe  it;  and  as  Mr.  Buck's  deed  was  a  warrantee  one, 
and  he  is  probably  responsible,  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  serious  trouble.    I,  however,  will  see  to  it. 

If  you  ever  see  any  papers  nowadays,  you  will  find 
there  is  the  usual  row  of  the  Presidential  election. 
Everything  is  very  much  mixed  and  party  lines  nowhere. 
Theodore's  godfather  will  probably  be  defeated.  Arthur 
and  Jeanie  are  strong  Democrats,  Walter  half  and  half, 
and  I  shall  wait  for  your  return  before  voting. 

Bob  will  be  glad  to  hear  Hecla  affairs  are  improving; 
so  that  they  will,  no  doubt,  resume  regular  dividends  in 
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February,  but  on  a  reduced  scale.  They  have  recently 
made  some  large  sales  of  copper  for  export,  but  his  uncle 
says,  as  usual,  that  it  must  not  be  mentioned. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  Walter's  new  turnout  — 
a  most  dashing  pair  of  dark  iron-gray  horses  superior 
to  anything  you  will  be  likely  to  meet  in  Europe.  Jennie 
looks  like  a  grande  duchesse  behind  them. 

By  the  bye,  we  had,  the  other  day,  a  call  from  a  Lord 

and  Lady ;  I  can't  think  of  their  name  just  now, 

but  they  were  great  folks,  and  he  a  great  scientist.  My 
lady,  however,  did  not  know  much  about  horticulture; 
when  I  told  her  we  put  a  canvas  over  the  rhododendrons, 
she  asked  if  it  was  to  keep  off  spring  frosts. 

Love  to  all. 

Your  Father. 
Addressed  to 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw. 

On  June  7,  1888,  Mrs.  Hunnewell  died,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  having  been  married  nearly  fifty-three  years. 
Mr.  Hunnewell  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  on 
this  day: 

Dear  mother  passed  away  quietly  this  morning  at 
five  minutes  of  two  o'clock,  and  the  beloved  wife  has 
found  rest  at  last. 

Mrs.  Hunnewell's  funeral  was  on  June  9.  She  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount  Auburn. 

WelLESLEY,  Aug.  8,  1888. 
My  dear  Mamy: 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Jenny  Sargent,  in 
which  she  says  you  were  kind  enough  to  offer  to  come 
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up  here  and  keep  me  company  on  Sunday  next.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  and  should  be  delighted  to  see  you, 
but  I  suppose  now  I  shall  pass  Sunday  at  Beverly.  It 
was  my  original  intention  to  go  down  to  Nahant  this 
morning;  but,  as  the  weather  was  not  very  pleasant,  I 
concluded  to  postpone  my  visit  until  to-morrow,  and  I 
suppose  they  will  expect  me  to  stay  over  Sunday,  pass- 
ing a  part  of  the  time  at  Mrs.  Lovering's  and  part  at 
Hortense  Head's. 

We  are  having  another  dull  cloudy  day;  but  I  have 
been  quite  busy  about  the  place,  as  I  found  a  good  deal 
to  attend  to,  and  then  I  went  up  to  "The  Cedars"  to 
see  if  you  had  started  your  house  and  if  I  could  dis- 
cover any  rare  birds.  I  think  I  was  quite  fortunate,  for 
I  saw  a  Syrrherla  enudeator  and  a  pretty  little  Sylira 
virens,  both  of  which  I  recognized  from  your  imitation 
of  their  songs,  though  you  far  exceeded  the  original. 
Tell  Henry  I  laid  out  work  enough  for  his  man  to  last 
a  week  or  more.  Your  cook  inquired  if  he  was  not  com- 
ing home  to-night,  and  I  told  her  I  thought  not.  That 
she  might  have  something  to  do,  I  sent  her  up  some  very 
fine  raspberries  to  preserve. 

While  writing,  Frank  comes  in  from  the  city,  and  says 
he  understood  Henry  was  coming  up  to-morrow,  so  I 
will  send  up  word  to  the  cook  in  case  she  had  any  idea 
of  going  a-visiting. 

Frank  had  intended  to  go  out  to  Harry  Russell's  to- 
morrow for  a  day  or  two;  but  he  says  he  heard  in  town 
that  his  mother  was  worse,  so  there  is  some  doubt  about 
it.  I  tell  him  if  he  should  not  go  he  must  try  the  Shaw 
Hotel  and  see  how  he  likes  it. 

I  think  the  lily  we  saw  by  the  side  of  the  railroad 
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must  have  been  the  Superbum,  as  ours  are  in  blossom, 
but  five  and  six  feet  high,  being  in  rich  soil. 

Best  love  to  all  the  boarders.  Tell  your  landlady  I 
hope  to  hear  from  her  to-morrow. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Father. 
Addressed  to: 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hunnewell, 

The  Whittier  House,  Buzzard's  Bay. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hunnewell  began  to  spend  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  away  from  Wellesley:  his 
fiirst  summer  he  spent  in  Wareham  and  the  summer  of 
1891  at  Maplewood;  1892  and  1893  at  West  Chop; 
1894,  1895,  and  1896  at  Maplewood;  and  in  1897  he 
went  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  spent  the  summers  until 
his  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  persuaded 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  painted  by  Julian  Story 
in  his  Red  room  at  130  Beacon  Street;  this  portrait  was 
for  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw;  he  previously,  in  the  early  eighties, 
had  been  painted  by  Vinton,  which  portrait  was  done 
for  Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent, 
relating  to  his  book  Silva  of  North  America. 

Wellesley,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Charlie: 

Your  last  volume  of  the  Silva  having  been  sent  to  130 
Beacon  Street,  it  is  only  since  a  day  or  two  that  I  have 
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been  aware  of  the  very  honorable  mention  you  have 
made  of  your  old  friend  in  dedicating  to  him  this  fourth 
volume  of  the  great  work  which  must  hand  your  name 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  eminent  scientific  men 
of  the  day. 

I  fear  I  hardly  merit  so  distinguished  a  compliment, 
but  I  appreciate  it  very  highly,  as  coming  from  one 
whose  friendship  I  value  greatly,  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  past 
times. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  from  your 
Southern  trip. 

I  am  much  obliged  and  interested  in  the  article  from 
the  Sun,  which  Henry  carried  off  before  I  had  hardly 
finished  reading  it.  You  don't  often  see  an  article  in 
the  newspapers  on  horticultural  matters  so  well  and 
intelligently  written. 

By  the  bye,  don't  you  know  my  neighbor  Bell  Tel- 
ephone Blake?  I  have  seen  but  very  little  of  him 
recently,  exchanging  visits  occasionally  without  his 
taking  any  interest  at  all  in  the  place.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  has  become  very  enthusiastic  in  conifers,  makes 
a  great  many  inquiries  about  them,  and  talks  of  making 
a  pinetum,  etc.  He  is  a  bright,  clever  fellow  with  money, 
and,  when  he  goes  into  anything,  does  it  very  thoroughly 
on  a  large  scale.  I  am  sending  him  a  list  of  all  I  have 
grown,  and  shall  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  experience, 
so  he  will  not  probably  make  as  many  mistakes  as  I 
have  in  planting,  etc. 

I  suppose  Minnie  has  finished  up  her  grand  recep- 
tions, and  is  about  settling  down  for  the  hot  weather. 
Jenny  Sargent  has  moved  to  Wareham,  and  Isabella 
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will  be  off  soon  after  the  Fourth  of  July.    I  doubt  if  I 
get  away  before  the  fifteenth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  H. 

Professor  Sargent's  dedication  to  Mr.  Hunnewell: 

To 

Horatio  Mollis  Hunnewell 

A  true  lover  of  trees  and  a  wise  and  generous 

patron  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  this  fourth 

Volume  of  the  Silva  of  North 

America  is  dedicated. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  Mr.  Hunnewell  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  recognizance  of  his  furtherance  of  horticul- 
tural interests  and  his  generous  gifts  to  the  college.  In 
the  Garden  and  Forest  of  July  5,  1893,  is  found  the 
following  editorial  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Gardening  and  horticulture  were  honored  last  week 
in  this  country  in  a  manner  which  we  believe  is  without 
a  precedent.  On  the  same  day  the  two  foremost  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  Harvard  and  Yale,  conferred 
upon  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  recognition  of  his  creative  genius  as  a  land- 
scape-gardener, which  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
continuously  impressed  itself  upon  American  civiliza- 
tion from  the  day,  forty  years  ago,  when  his  conception 
of  the  Central  Park  in  this  city  marked  a  distinct  era 
in  the  formation  of  great  urban  parks  until  the  cele- 
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bration  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  offered  him  the  opportunity  to  show 
to  the  world  assembled  at  Chicago  the  possibilities  of 
his  art  in  a  work  which  of  its  kind  has  never  been 
equalled  in  beauty  or  convenience.  Last  year  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge  bestowed  an  honorary  degree  upon 
an  architect  in  whose  person  art  was  thus  honored;  this 
year  it  is  a  landscape-gardener  who  is  distinguished  by 
two  venerable  seats  of  learning.  These  facts  are  of  the 
highest  significance,  as  they  show,  more  clearly  than 
anything  that  has  occurred  before,  the  position  which 
art  is  assuming  in  this  country  and  the  growing  appre- 
ciation in  which  artists  are  held  here. 

Harvard  further  honored  herself  in  placing  upon  her 
roll  of  honorary  Masters  of  Arts  the  name  of  Horatio 
Hollis  Hunnewell,  in  recognition  of  his  attainments  in 
horticulture,  which  he  has  practised  with  singular  suc- 
cess for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  which  he  has 
advanced  by  his  own  knowledge  and  example,  and  by 
his  generous  and  enlightened  support  of  every  effort 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  his  time  in  this  country 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  plants  and  the  love  of 
cultivating  them. 

In  regard  to  the  Republican  victory  in  1894,  Mr. 
Hunnewell  in  his  diary  says : 

Nov.  7,  1894.  The  great  Republican  victory  yes- 
terday is  the  subject  of  hearty  congratulation  among 
all  those  who  are  not  deluded  by  the  fallacy  of  "  free 
trade"  as  applied  to  this  country.  The  downfall,  too, 
of  Professor  Wilson,  who  has  been  able  to  flatter  and 
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cajole  Cleveland,  and  then,  without  the  least  practical 
business  experience  himself,  undertook  to  instruct  and 
convince  our  people  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  produced  by  pau- 
per labor  in  competition  with  our  own  manufactories, 
is  another  occasion  for  great  rejoicing!  He  has  been 
the  leader  and  most  influential  man  in  the  tariff-reform 
movement  which  has  most  seriously  injured  all  our  great 
industries  and  done  more  to  retard  our  prosperity,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  than  any  legislative  act  which  was 
ever  passed  by  Congress. 


Maplewood,  New  Hampshire, 
July  27,  1895. 
Dear  Mamy: 

I  have  received  your  two  letters,  and  I  hardly  need 
add  I  shall  be  more  than  delighted  to  see  you  on  the 
tenth,  though  I  don't  exactly  fancy  the  idea  of  waiting 
so  long,  I  must  confess.  We  shall  probably  have  by  that 
time  scorching  weather  to  make  up  for  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily cold  July  ever  experienced  since  the  discov- 
ery of  our  country.  That  is  the  way  I  have  noted  it  in 
my  journal.  I  wonder  how  many  years  will  pass  before 
Henry  will  make  a  similar  entry  in  that  little  red  diary 
which  he  took  so  much  trouble  to  get  up  and  distribute 
among  his  friends  the  other  day!  I  find,  on  looking 
back  in  my  journal,  that  I  have  made  an  entry  of  that 
kind  about  every  five  years;  still,  I  must  confess  at  this 
moment  I  can't  recollect  ever  having  experienced  such 
a  cold  July  as  that  of  1895. 

I  am  sorry  Henry  had  to  go  so  far  to  see  a  Koelreu- 
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teria  paniculata  when  there  is  such  a  fine  one  nearer 
home.  As  you  say,  it  is  surprising  sophoras  are  so  sel- 
dom planted,  for  they  are  certainly  very  ornamental.  I 
doubt  if  you  ever  saw  ours  in  flower.  I  find  I  am  mixing 
up  you  and  Henry  badly,  having  the  letter  you  both 
wrote  lying  before  me,  but  perhaps  you  won't  mind  that. 

Everything  is  very  quiet  here,  with  very  few  at  the 
hotel;  evidently  a  good  many  agree  with  us  that  July 
has  been  a  cold  month  and  have  stayed  at  home.  With 
August,  however,  near  by,  the  crowd  will  make  their 
appearance. 

I  heard  this  morning  from  Dr.  Warren  that  he  had 
sent  me  a  fine  salmon,  which  I  telegraphed  to  Frank  I 
wanted  to  have  distributed  among  the  cottagers  at  Wel- 
lesley,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  it  for  dinner  to-morrow. 

With  much  love  to  the  little  folks  from  grandpa  on  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday. 

Your  most  affectionate 

Father. 
Addressed  to: 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hunnewell. 


Maplewood,  New  Hampshire, 
July  29,  1895. 
Dear  Henry: 

Much  obliged  for  your  very  amusing  letter  and  ac- 
count of  athletes'  doings  on  the  pond.  A  pity  the  col- 
lege girls  are  not  there  to  see  the  fun ! 

Don't  change  your  plans  as  to  your  visit  here,  for  we 
can  accommodate  you;  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
hang  up  a  curtain  on  the  piazza  and  put  you  there,  as' 
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.  Baker  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  old  times!  I  am  ex- 
pecting Frank  this  evening,  so  it  will  be  a  little  more 
cheerful  for  us.  Cousin  Ellen  Townsend  thinks  of  leav- 
ing me  on  Wednesday  for  Lancaster. 

Our  Billy,  to  amuse  us,  has  just  run  into  a  bicycle- 
rider  or  the  man  ran  into  the  dog,  I  don't  know  which, 
but  the  result  was  they  fell  in  a  heap  in  the  dust,  and 
Billy  yelled  like  fun,  but  no  bones  were  broken.  The 
man  picked  himself  up  and  rode  off,  looking  very  sheep- 
ish. I  thought  he  was  going  to  kick  the  dog;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  was  in  some  doubt  whether  he  or  the  dog  was 
to  blame. 

The  hot  wave  has  not  yet  arrived;  then  57  at  break- 
fast time. 

Love  to  Mamy. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Father. 
■  Addressed  to 

H.  S.  Hunnewell,  Esq. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent 
relating  to  the  arboretum. 

WellesLEY,  Oct.  28,   1895. 
Dear  Charlie: 

I  sent  you  several  days  ago  a  bag  of  our  larch  cones, 
.    and  to-morrow  you  will  get  a  couple  of  the  clematis 
layered  for  you  two  years  ago.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  very  pleasant  day  I  passed 
with  you  some  three  weeks  ago,  nor  the  enjoyment  I 
'    experienced  in  our  drive  to  the  arboretum,  when  the 
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great  progress  that  had  been  made  since  my  previous 
visit  surprised  me  not  a  little.  It  is  indeed  a  grand  work 
you  are  doing  there,  which  will  be  appreciated  more  and 
more  every  day  as  the  trees  become  larger,  and  what  a 
debt  of  gratitude  posterity  will  owe  you ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  H. 

The  following  notes  on  finance,  politics,  etc.,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Hunnewell's  diary: 

FINANCE  AND  POLITICS 

Feb.  29,  1896.  Having  a  few  leisure  moments  just 
now,  I  am  led  to  jot  down  here  some  remarks  on  the 
business  depression  which  has  existed  in  our  country 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  with  the  idea  that  they 
may  possibly  be  found  of  .interest  to  some  one  hereafter. 

In  doing  this  I  have  in  mind  especially  the  effect  of 
the  hard  times  on  our  Western  securities,  we  being 
largely  interested  in  them,  and  the  fact  that  with  many 
persons  there  exist  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  railroads 
in  particular  ever  regaining  their  former  reputation  or 
becoming  desirable  investments. 

Experience  in  the  past  shows  very  conclusively,  I 
think,  that  in  our  active  and  enterprising  country  con- 
tinued business  prosperity  for  any  length  of  time  finally 
leads  to  overtrading  and  speculation,  and  the  result,  in 
the  course  of  a  dozen  years  or  so,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
commercial  crisis,  such  as  we  are  now  suffering  from. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  by  most  persons  that  until 
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recently  trade  has  been  very  active  and  profitable  since 
the  year  1 880.  Certainly  such  has  been  our  experience, 
our  property  having  enhanced  in  value  more  than  two 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  we  all  know  that  gigantic  for- 
tunes have  been  acquired  all  over  our  country,  so  it 
may  be  said  it  was  about  time  to  expect  a  collapse  from 
natural  causes.  But  in  my  opinion  there  are  other 
causes  which  have  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  our 
country  at  this  moment.  Chief  among  these  I  will  men- 
tion the  famous  tariff-reform  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  by  reducing  the  duties  enabled  foreigners 
to  supply  us  with  their  cheaper  manufactures  and  so 
create  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  cf  many  millions 
of  dollars.  To  furnish  the  gold  in  payment  of  this  for- 
eign indebtedness,  our  Treasury  was  gradually  drained 
of  its  small  supply,  and  the  possibility  of  its  inability  to 
continue  its  payments  in  gold  occasioned  great  alarm 
among  financiers  all  over  the  country.  In  fact,  a  great 
panic  was  only  averted  by  replenishing  the  Treasury 
supply  of  the  precious  metal  by  means  of  a  sale  of 
government  bonds,  twenty  or  more  years  to  run,  to  for- 
eigners, which  was  practically  selling  them  to  our  for- 
eign creditors  in  payment  of  a  cash  indebtedness;  a  very 
humiliating  circumstance  for  a  proud  nation,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  it  may  not  be  repeated  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

I  am  aware  that  some  may  not  agree  with  me  in  the 
.view  of  the  case  as  above  stated,  but  I  fail  to  see  why, 
if  we  had  manufactured  in  this  country  last  year  one 
hundred  millions  more  of  goods  instead  of  importing 
that  quantity  from  Europe,  any  foreign  indebtedness 
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would  have  been  contracted  or  that  there  would  have 
been  any  demand  for  gold  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be 
said,  I  suppose,  that  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  our  own  manufactures  than  it  cost 
to  import  the  English,  but  I  should  like  much  to  see  a 
calculation  showing  this  loss  to  the  country  compared 
with  that  we  have  been  subjected  to  in  negotiating  loans 
and  the  depreciation  in  values  caused  by  the  fear  of 
serious  trouble  in  our  public  finances. 

However,  very  fortunately,  I  think,  the  country  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  has  decided  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection to  our  manufacturers,  and  next  year  we  may 
have  another  revision  of  the  tariff  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  I  believe  will  inspire  confidence  and  revive 
trade  by  giving  employment  to  our  working  classes  and 
enable  our  government  to  meet  its  expenditures  with- 
out borrowing  any  more  money. 

I  will  now  refer  more  particularly  to  our  Western 
railroads,  which  I  have  had  in  mind  in  what  precedes, 
their  earnings  having  been  greatly  reduced  and  their 
market  value  impaired  to  an  alarming  extent,  so  much 
so  that  it  becomes  a  doubtful  question  whether  many 
of  them  will  ever  recover  their  former  reputation  as  de- 
sirable investments.  With  the  great  depression  in  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country,  already  referred  to,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  railroads  would  suffer  as  much  or  more 
than  many  other  interests,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  have 
been  special  causes  operating  which  will  not  probably 
be  repeated — in  the  near  future  certainly.  As,  for  in- 
stance: there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  we  have  been 
going  ahead  altogether  too  fast  in  building  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  roads  and  extensions  out  West  before 
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there  was  sufficient  traffic  to  support  them.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  funds  have  not,  in  many 
cases,  been  furnished  by  real  investors,  the  amount  of 
floating  shares  in  the  Street  with  speculators  having  been 
increased  enormously  of  latter  years.  Formerly  it  was 
difficult  for  a  Bear  to  sell  short  any  number  of  C.  B.  and 
Q.  shares  because  he  could  not  borrow  a  certificate, — 
just  the  same  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  undertake  to  sell 
Boston  and  Albany  to-day  when  he  owned  no  stock. 
Then  again,  we  are  greeted  every  morning  with  the  pleas- 
ant news  of  the  constant  cutting  of  rates  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  to  stop  it, —  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  there  is  not  enough  business  for  so  many  roads  even 
in  good  times.  Here  in  the  East  few  or  no  new  lines  have 
been  built  or  are  likely  to  be  for  years.  However,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  better 
times  for  Western  roads,  for  I  think  the  feeling  is  pretty 
general  amongst  managers  that  further  extensions  will 
not  be  considered  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  if  this 
opinion  is  correct,  I  am  confident  the  natural  growth  of 
the  country  will  be  such  that  there  will  be  sufficient  busi- 
ness to  enable  existing  roads  to  make  reasonable  profits 
and  regain  the  confidence  of  conservative  investors. 
For  this  and  no  other  reasons,  I  predict  better  days  for 
Western  roads;  not  that  I  expect  any  great  immediate 
advance,  but  I  think  we  may  count  upon  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  future,  and  that  in  a  dozen  years  or  so 
we  shall  see  great  changes.  C.  B.  and  Q.,  now  77,  will 
be  bought  cheap  at  125;  Northwest,  now  104,  may  be 
140;  Illinois  Central,  same;  K.  C.  F.  S.  and  M.,  now 
12,  will  be  30,  and  preferred,  now  50,  will  be  100;  To- 
peka,  now  16,  will  be  40;  Chicago  and  West  Michigan, 
now  10,  will  be  25. 
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NOMINATION  OF  MR.  McKINLEY 

June,  1896.  The  nomination  of  McKinley,  a  decided 
Protectionist,  for  the  Presidency  is  a  very  favorable  fea- 
ture in  the  commercial  outlook,  and  fully  confirms  the 
opinion  I  expressed  in  this  journal  in  February,  that  with 
patience  business  would  be  as  prosperous  one  of  these 
days  as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  Republicans  cannot  have  control  of  Government 
until  spring  will  prevent  any  action  on  the  tariff  imme- 
diately, and  in  the  meantime  the  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
changes  that  will  be  made  will  have  the  effect,  too,  of 
curtailing  business;  still,  that  there  will  be  an  improve- 
ment is  very  certain,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that 
the  days  of  the  Democrats  with  their  free-trade  notions 
are  numbered!  !  ! 


POLITICAL  OUTLOOK 

October,  1896.  Although  we  cannot  yet  feel  certain 
that  we  are  entirely  out  of  the  woods  in  our  political 
muddle,  still,  being  assured  by  men  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  that  the  election  of  McKinley  on  the  3d 
November  is  beyond  doubt,  one  begins  to  breathe  more 
freely.  I  am  happy  to  say  and  to  feel  that  our  coun- 
try is  not  yet  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  dangerous 
men  who  by  the  help  of  the  Democratic  party  are  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  control  of  our  national  affairs.  It 
is  all  very  natural  that  some  of  our  Democratic  friends 
should  try  to  shirk  from  the  odium  justly  attached  to 
the  action  of  their  National  Convention  by  saying  that 
Cleveland  and  a  few  other  very  worthy  men  are  good 
for  sound  money,  etc. ;  but  that  does  not  by  any  means 
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relieve  the  party  from  the  grave  responsibility  of  the 
nomination  by  the  Chicago  Convention  of  Bryan,  a  man 
who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  incite  civil  war  between  the 
laboring  classes  and  their  employers,  and  who  advocates 
other  schemes  of  a  doubtful  tendency.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  action  does  show  very  conclusively  what 
is  very  evident,  and  what  I  have  always  maintained, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  is  com- 
posed of  the  very  lowest  classes,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  where  foreigners  and  the  most  disreputable  por- 
tion of  the  population  reside.  This  can  be  easily  seen 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  election  returns  of  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  man's  preferring  to  join  a  party  of  a  more  de- 
sirable character.  Should  present  expectations  be  re- 
alized next  month,  and  the  election  of  McKinley  se- 
cured, we  may  reasonably  count  upon  a  relief  from  the 
existing  depression  in  business  and  the  great  anxiety 
which  has  been  felt  since  the  announcement  by  Whit- 
ney, in  July  last,  of  the  threatened  danger  to  the  country 
by  the  coalition  of  the  Democrats  with  the  silver  men 
and  Populists  at  Chicago.  Its  effect  was  like  a  thun- 
derbolt in  a  clear  sky,  and  not  only  checked  the  little 
improvement  which  was  taking  place  in  business,  but 
produced  consternation  throughout  the  whole  land, 
such  as  a  declaration  of  war  might  have  occasioned. 
That  we  shall  now  see  a  return  of  confidence  in  trade 
is  very  sure;  and  if  it  should  be  found  the  Republicans 
are  successful  in  the  approaching  elections,  we  may  look 
for  increased  activity  in  business,  and  a  return  of  pros- 
perity such  as  has  not  been  experienced  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.    So  let  us  rejoice!  ! 
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ELECTION  OF  McKINLEY 

Nov.  5,  1896.  After  the  period  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
we  have  lately  experienced  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
our  country,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  some  of  us  to  feel 
that  the  Bryan  silver  craze  has  been  removed,  and  that 
we  can  now  look  forward  to  a  season  of  prosperity  such 
as  has  not  been  enjoyed  in  our  blessed  country  for  many 
years.  I  attribute  mainly  our  recent  political  troubles 
to  the  Cleveland  reign,  whose  legislation  had  a  great 
influence  in  the  closing  of  many  of  our  industrial  works 
all  over  the  country,  thus  depriving  our  laboring  popu- 
lation of  employment,  and  leading  them  to  listen  eagerly 
to  the  desperate  remedies  advocated  by  Bryan  and  his 
friends.  With  activity  in  trade,  our  workmen  will  earn 
good  wages,  and  our  Western  roads,  now  so  much 
abused,  will  have  sufficient  business  to  enable  them  to 
make  good  returns  to  shareholders,  and  their  securities 
will  regain  their  former  reputation  in  the  East  as  most 
desirable  investments.  I  am  well  aware,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  belief  among  many  of  our  timid  so-called 
conservative  investors,  who  have  with  limited  experience 
got  the  idea  that  none  except  New  England  roads  will 
ever  rank  as  first-class  gilt-edge  investments!  ! 


FULFILMENT  OF  PREDICTIONS 
MADE  FEB.  29,  1896 

July  25,  1897.    On  Feb.  29,  1896,  I  ventured  to  pre- 
dict a  recovery  from  the  great  depression  which,  at  that 
moment,  existed  in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  that 
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we  should  see  a  return  of  confidence  in  Western  rail- 
roads and  an  advance  in  their  market  value.  This  has 
already  commenced  even  sooner  than  I  dared  hope, 
C.  B.  and  Q.  being  this  day  12%  higher  than  when 
I  wrote.  This  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  rise, 
it  being  apparent  that  we  shall  see  it  up  to  par  in  a  few 
months. 

Jan.  20,   1898.     The  following  quotations  may  be 
found  of  interest  to  some  one  in  a  few  years: 


Fort  Scott  and  M.,  common, 

Jan.  20,  1898 

12 

Feb.  1896 

12 

"     preferred. 

55 

50 

"     1st  Mtg.  bonds. 

102 

"      "     Clinton 

72 

"     Current  River  bonds. 

70 

Birmingham  bonds, 

73 

income. 

26 

Chicago  and  West  Michigan, 

12 

10 

bonds. 

65 

Grand  Rapids  bonds. 

75 

preferred, 

25 

Kansas  Stock  Yards, 

110 

Illinois  Steel, 

52 

Pennsylvania  Steel, 

14 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 

100 

77 

St.  Paul, 

95 

Northwest, 

120 

104 

Atchison,  preferred. 

30 

16 

common, 

13 

16 

"        adjustment, 

59 

Great  Northern, 

130 

St.  Paul,  M.  and  Manitoba, 

125 
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February,  1898.  Having  occasionally  commented  in 
my  journal  on  the  great  business  depression  existing 
in  this  country  the  last  few  years,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  nevertheless  I  had  implicit  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  recovery  in  time  of  the  market  value  of 
stocks  generally,  and  Western  railroads  in  particular, 
I  will  now,  by  way  of  amusement,  note  here  the  fact 
that  my  predictions  have  already  become  realized  to  a 
greater  extent  than  I  had  expected  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val; and,  further,  that  the  decided  improvement  now 
taking  place  in  business  generally  all  over  the  country 
warrants  the  belief  that,  in  much  less  time  than  I  had 
predicted,  we  shall  see  a  boom  in  stocks  unprecedented, 
in  the  history  of  the  present  generation  certainly. 

After  the  great  disasters  we  have  experienced,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  people  should  be  very  timid  and 
confine  their  investments  to  what  are  termed  strictly 
gilt-edged  bonds;  but  these  having  now  become  almost 
exhausted  in  the  market,  investors  must  necessarily  be 
satisfied  in  future  with  an  inferior  grade  of  securities, 
such  as  second-class  railroad  bonds  and  shares  where 
none  or  much  reduced  dividends  have  been  paid  of  late. 
From  this  cause,  and  the  fact  that  railroad  property  is 
daily  improving  in  intrinsic  value,  it  is  evident,  to  my 
mind,  that  they  are  a  good  and  safe  purchase  at  the 
present  moment  by  parties  who  are  able  to  take  a  little 
risk  and  are  not  dependent  on  immediate  income.  Of 
course,  a  man  to  do  this  must  use  discretion,  have  some 
backbone  in  his  constitution,  and  not  be  frightened  and 
worried  if  profits  are  not  immediately  secured.  No  one 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  so  lucky  as  to  hit  on  the 
lowest  prices  in  his  purchases. 
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That  this  is  the  only  mode  by  which  large  profits 
on  a  moderate  capital  can  be  realized  is  plain  enough, 
and  it  is  the  way  that  many  of  the  enormous  fortunes 
of  the  present  day  have  been  made  the  last  few  years 
in  this  country,  as  is  well  known.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Vanderbilts,  for  instance,  who  have  astonished  the  world 
by  their  great  wealth,  acquired,  not  after  a  number  of 
years  of  hard  work  and  rigid  economy,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  founder  of  the  Astor  family,  but  by  the  pur- 
chasing of  bankrupt  railroads.  The  old  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  grandfather  of  the  present  generation,  made 
a  moderate  fortune  in  running  steamboats  on  the  North 
River,  and  then  went  into  railroads  supposed  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value,  such  as  the  Michigan  Central,  Lake 
Shore,  Nickel  Plate,  Harlem,  and  many  others.  His 
son,  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  told  me  he  had  a  very  hard  time 
of  it  in  early  life,  living  on  a  farm  with  a  numerous 
family,  with  $2500  per  annum  for  their  support.  For- 
tunately for  him,  later  on  he  joined  his  father  in  the 
same  business,  and  soon  became  the  richest  man  in 
America,  leaving  at  his  death  a  fortune  estimated  "be- 
tween $100,000,000  and  $150,000,000,  exciting  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  great  noblemen  of  England, 
who  owe  their  wealth  mostly  to  royal  favoritism, 
whereas  Vanderbilt  earned  his  by  his  courage  and  saga- 
city in  buying  low-priced  railroads. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  POLITICAL  SENSATION 

April  29,  1898.     Another  political  and  most  unex- 
pected sensation  has  just  come  upon  us,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  in  the  shape  of  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain; 
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and  what  makes  it  all  the  more  mortifying  and  painful 
to  some  of  us  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by  a  Republican 
President  who  had  just  assured  the  country  that  he  was 
determined  to  preserve  peace  were  it  possible  to  do  so. 
That  we  should  be  induced  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a 
nation  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  us  without  a 
sufficient  cause  is  indeed  a  melancholy  fact  when  we 
recollect  that  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  that  we  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war  costing 
us  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  popu- 
lation. And  yet,  while  we  are  continually  boasting  of 
our  advanced  civilization,  we  jump  into  another  war, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  citi- 
zens as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unwarranted;  one 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  I  think,  than  that  for- 
eign wars  will  never  cease  and  that  even  another  civil 
war  is  not  improbable  one  of  these  days. 

WAR  AND  FINANCE 

May,  1898.  When  the  present  war  with  Spain  so 
unexpectedly  broke  out,  it  was  natural  to  think  it  would 
occasion  much  distrust  and  alarm  in  the  business  com- 
munity, and  the  consequence  for  a  time  was  a  dimin- 
ished activity  in  trade,  reduced  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  a  considerable  decline  in  public  securities. 
Many  timid  holders  sold  a  few  shares;  very  few  had  the 
courage  to  increase  their  investments;  and  numerous 
speculators  went  short  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
sure  of  replacing  their  sales  in  the  future  at  a  profit. 
But  what  has  been  their  experience  thus  far?  Things 
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did  look  blue  in  State  Street  for  a  few  days ;  but  there 
was  so  much  of  a  favorable  character  to  influence  peo- 
ple that  a  change  has  already  taken  place  in  public 
sentiment,  and  confidence  has  returned  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  stocks  have  more  than  recovered  their  losses, 
and  the  indications  are  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  a 
further  advance  in  prices,  if  not  a  regular  boom.  And 
all  this  notwithstanding  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  squandered  by  the  government  unnecessarily, 
to  be  surely  followed  by  a  great  many  more,  even  should 
the  war  be  of  short  duration. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  country  happened  to 
be  exceptionally  favorable  at  the  moment.  Business 
not  having  been  profitable  for  several  years  past,  mer- 
chants were  not  extended  in  their  engagements  and  had 
managed  their  business  in  a  very  conservative  manner. 
Money  was  unusually  abundant  and  difficult  to  invest-ex- 
cept  at  extremely  low  rates  of  interest;  the  supply  of 
bonds  had  become  very  limited,  no  railroads  of  any  mag- 
nitude having  been  constructed  for  several  years  past, 
or  great  enterprises  of  any  kind  undertaken  requiring 
a  large  amount  of  capital.  And  then  our  large  crops 
of  breadstuff's  came  precisely  at  the  right  moment  to 
find  foreign  purchasers  at  high  prices,  adding  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  especially  to  the 
means  of  the  farmers  out  West. 

In  conclusion,  all  this  only  shows  that  it  is  best  in 
business  matters  not  to  be  too  anxious  and  timid,  nor 
too  sanguine  and  positive,  in  one's  opinion,  endeavor- 
■  ing  to  be  governed  by  facts  and  public  sentiment,  no 
matter  whether  you  regard  it  really  in  the  same  manner 
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as  others  do  or  not.  There  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  judging  of  the  effect  of  important  events  on 
the  stock  market. 

WAR!   PEACE!! 

August,  1898.  The  "holy,  honorable"  war,  so 
called  by  some  politicians,  instead  of  the  unnecessary 
and  unholy  war,  which  many  of  us  think  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  name  for  it,  has  come  to  an  end  most 
fortunately,  Spain  having  been  forced,  after  the  loss 
of  her  fleets,  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  our 
government  chose  to  offer  her.  This  is  a  great  relief 
to  the  country  in  spite  of  our  great  successes,  as  fevers 
in  the  army  are  occurring  daily  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  would  naturally  increase  as  the  yellow-fever  season 
is  approaching.  Sickness  and  deaths  are  a  damper  on 
military  ardor  and  patriotic  appeals,  especially  in  a 
doubtful  cause  for  war,  as  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

Although  the  war  has  not  produced  the  disasters 
naturally  expected,  owing  to  the  exceptional  causes,  as 
previously  stated  in  May,  1898,  the  announcement  of 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  is  joyful  news  and  most  wel- 
come to  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  particularly  a  great  relief  to  the  business 
community,  as  is  shown  by  the  immediate  further  im- 
provement in  financial  affairs  and  a  return  of  confidence 
in  the  business  community.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
now  that  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  very 
favorable  condition  of  business  generally,  and  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  a  season  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
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ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  our  great  country. 
Hurrah!    Hurrah! 

ELECTIONS 

Nov.  10,  1898.  Our  elections  in  the  country  have 
just  taken  place,  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  although  such  may  not  be  the  case  with 
our  Washington  friends.  As  is  well  known,  the  late 
war  with  Spain  was  got  up  by  politicians  for  partisan 
and  selfish  motives,  though  it  was  called,  for  effect, 
"a  humanitarian  war,"  with  the  expectation  that,  Spain 
being  a  weak  foe,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
speedy  success  of  our  army,  followed  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  popularity  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
this,  however,  they  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  as 
proved  by  the  result  of  yesterday's  election,  which,  in- 
stead of  increasing  and  strengthening  the  party,  has 
been  the  reverse,  diminishing  their  majority  in  Congress 
and  probably  their  ability  to  carry  out  any  of  their 
party  measures.  It  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  a  censure  on  their  wicked  war  policy,  and 
must  occasion  great  disappointment  in  Washington. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  those  who 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  go  to  war  without  sufficient 
reason  and  when  it  can  be  possibly  avoided  with  honor. 

THE  GREAT  BOOM 

March,  1899.     There  will  be  found  in  my  journal 
several  financial  articles,  and  in  one  of  these  I  have 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  great  depression  in  stocks 
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then  existing,  particularly  in  Western  railroads,  would 
not  continue  many  years,  and  that  they  would  not  only 
recover  their  former  prosperity,  but  become  very  profit- 
able and  rank  among  the  most  safe  and  desirable  in- 
vestments in  our  market.  In  this  opinion,  however, 
every  one  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  indeed  I  may  add 
that  a  majority  were  decided  in  their  belief  that  from 
various  causes  they  would  never  again  recover  the  full 
confidence  of  conservative  investors.  But  we  have  al- 
ready an  entirely  different  state  of  things,  I  am  most 
happy  to  record,  many  of  the  Grangers  having  become 
great  favorites  in  our  market,  and  some  persons  who  sold 
their  holdings  are  regretting  now  that  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  great  decline  to  invest  freely  in  C.  B. 
and  Q.  when  it  was  down  to  50.  Although  the  rise 
has  now  reached  high  figures,  140,  I  am  confident  a  fur- 
ther advance  will  take  place  during  the  year.  All  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  a  season  of  great  prosperity 
in  the  industries  of  the  whole  country,  which  will  give 
our  Western  roads  sufficient  business  to  enable  them  to 
increase  their  earnings  largely  and  to  compare  favor- 
ably with  our  favorite  Eastern  roads. 

That  the  new  mode  of  transacting  business  by  trusts 
is  being  carried  to  extremes  is  evident,  and  that  it  will 
lead  to  serious  disasters  one  of  these  days  is  equally 
certain.  Some  of  them  have  been  organized  by  con- 
servative business  men,  and  these  will  undoubtedly 
prove  safe  and  profitable  investments;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  others,  I  fear,  got  up  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, with  such  exorbitant  capitals,  more  or  less  fic- 
titious, that  they  are  sure  to  end  in  bankruptcy,  and 
then  we  must  expect  another  season  of  hard  times! 
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After  these  notes  we  will  insert  the  last  few  letters 
of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hunnewell,  re- 
lating to  her  visit  at  Maplewood. 

Maplewood,  New  Hampshire, 
Aug.  21,  1896. 
My  dear  Mamy: 

I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  mountains  up 
here,  for  they  don't  look  as  well  as  they  did  when  you 
were  up  here.  At  first  1  thought  the  trouble  was  in 
the  weather,  which  was  cold  and  windy,  but  now  there 
is  a  bright  sunshine  and  things  ought  to  look  cheerful; 
still  I  feel  homesick,  and  were  it  not  for  my  visitors  I 
should  be  oft'  for  home,  although  Henry  writes  me 
perennials  are  badly  dried  up. 

The  hotel  has  fitted  up  the  old  Poplar  Cottage,  which 
is  occupied  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  going  on  generally  to  make  things  look  attractive 
for  the  great  event  on  the  twenty-fifth — the  famous 
Coach  Parade, —  and  amongst  these  is  the  decorating  of 
Cottage  No.  10,  in  which  Mrs.  Bryant  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest. The  Casino  is  crowded,  attracted  by  two  bands 
of  musicians.  Base-ball  matches  are  numerous,  as 
well  as  tennis  tournaments  with  lots  of  ladies,  but  they 
don't  approach  a  pretty  trim  little  Wellesley  girl  that  I 
have  not  forgotten,  although  she  did  limp  a  bit. 

Frank  never  misses  a  concert  or  a  dance,  and,  if  the 
weather  should  prove  pleasant,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  took  a  room  at  the  hotel  and  remained  over 
a  few  days  after  I  leave. 
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Walter  and  his  boys  have  gone  up  Mount  Willard 
to-day,  the  weather  being  very  favorable.  They  talk 
of  leaving  Monday  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Coach 
Parade. 

I  have  letters  from  the  travellers,  and  send  one  from 
Susan  to  her  Aunt  Jenny.  They  were  at  Bayreuth  on 
the  ninth  of  this  month. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Tuesday,  which 
I  was  very  glad  to  receive  and  hear  that  you  reached 
home  all  right. 

With  much  love  to  the  little  Cedars  who  are  thriving 
in  spite  of  the  drought,  I  remain  always. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Father. 

Blue  Room,  June  11,  1899. 
My  dear  Isabella: 

I  have  a  spare  moment  to-day,  about  the  first  one 
I  have  had  since  you  went  away,  so  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  write  you  a  few  lines  leisurely. 

As  I  have  before  written  you,  I  have  had  a  grand 
show  of  rhododendrons,  though  it  has  been  rather  a 
short  season,  we  having  had  all  the  time  a  burning  sun 
and  the  thermometer  above  80  every  day,  which  was 
very  provoking,  but  I  enjoyed  it  all  the  same,  as  did  our 
visitors.  I  counted  five  hundred,  mostly  ladies,  who 
entered  the  tent  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  yesterday, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred here  during  the  day!  Don't  you  wish  you  had 
been  here  to  see  how  happy  I  made  them,  and  how 
many  thanks  I  received  for  allowing  them  to  admire  my 
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beautiful  grounds?  Of  course  it  is  attended  with  some 
drawbacks,  and  if  it  worries  you  I  will  only  allow  them 
to  enter  on  one  day  per  week.  As  I  wrote  you  in  my 
last,  we  had  a  smart  shower  Wednesday  after  my  com- 
pany left,  the  first  and  only  one  since  you  went  away 
more  than  two  months  ago.  As  you  may  imagine,  the 
lawns  look  miserably;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  foliage 
of  all  the  trees  is  superb — fully  equal  to  anything  Eng- 
land can  boast  of.  How  to  account  for  it  I  don't  know, 
unless  it  is  the  rainy  summer  last  year  and  the  great 
quantity  of  snow  on  the  ground  all  winter.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  foliage  of  all  the  trees  is  much 
more  dense  than  usual.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  also, 
that  for  five  days  we  have  had  decent  summer  heat,  so 
I  could  remain  out  with  some  comfort,  and  I  trust  it  will 
continue  for  a  week  or  two  more.  I  suppose  the  French 
are  hardly  up  to  the  English  in  rhododendrons;  but  in 
many  other  ways  they  are,  no  doubt,  ahead  of  them 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  imagine  the  iris  d'Es- 
pagne  is  the  same  I  have  in  the  azalea  garden;  I  planted 
a  lot  last  autumn  and  shall  increase  the  quantity  for 
next  year,  as  it  is  lovely  with  the  azaleas. 

The  news  of  Arthur's  going  to  an  English  school  has 
filled  the  community  with  astonishment,  for  we  had  no 
idea  that  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  be  separated 
from  him  such  a  distance.  However,  we  all  agree  it 
is  a  good  move,  and  that  he  will  turn  out  a  rugged  Eng- 
lish John  Bull  one  of  these  days.  I  suppose  he  will 
feel  very  smart,  and  I  am  impatient  to  receive  a  letter 
from  him.  Hollis,  who  was  here  yesterday,  says  he 
announced  it  to  him  and  was  in  grand  spirits.  Hollis 
only  made  me  a  short  call,  as  he  says  he  and  Robert 
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are  obliged  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning  and 
study  all  day  long;  he  has  passed  all  his  examinations 
save  one  and  has  no  fear  of  the  result;  he  is  looking 
famously. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  how  numerous  the 
birds  are  this  summer;  every  one  notices  it;  the  orioles 
particularly  are  as  plenty  as  the  sparrows  in  Beacon 
Street.  Robins  the  same,  but  every  nest  Mrs.  Bryant 
has  watched  has  been  robbed  except  that  in  our  conser- 
vatory annex.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  I  suppose, 
that  we  have  the  electric  light  in  our  house,  as  I  thought 
it  had  better  be  done  now,  as  it  surely  would  have  to 
be  one  of  these  days.  I  don't  use  much  now;  but 
I  may  later  when  the  days  are  shorter,  for  it  is  much 
more  comfortable  for  me  to  read  by.  There  won't  be 
so  much  danger  now  of  our  guests  tumbling  down  when 
leaving  evenings.  Yours, 

Father. 
Addressed  to 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw. 

Blue  Room,  Sunday,  July  2,  1899. 

My  dear  Isabella: 

Your  three  boys  are  now  with  me,  and  all,  with 
everybody  else  I  may  add,  are  talking  about  the  won- 
derful triumph  of  the  Harvards  in  their  games  with 
Yale.  It  was  more  than  they  dared  hope  for,  and 
causes  a  great  sensation,  as  you  may  imagine.  Henry 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  on  the  occasion;  went 
to  New  London  and  New  York  on  night  trains,  etc.; 
is  so  hoarse  yelling  he  can't  speak  plainly  to-day.  Theo- 
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dore  says  he  has  passed  his  examinations  all  right,  so 
you  will  be  relieved  of  all  your  anxieties  and  have  a 
grand  time.  He  is  looking  very  well,  the  most  rugged 
.  of  your  family,  and  seems  to  be  much  pleased  with  the 
prospects  of  his  European  trip  and  seeing  you  all. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  near  at  hand,  but  with  so  many 
of  you  absent  it  will  be  a  slim  affair,  so  far  as  our  family 
celebration  is  concerned.  As  soon  as  that  is  over  I  shall 
be  busy  preparing  for  my  mountain  trip  and  residence 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  have  finished  up  all  my  work  on  the 
place,  and  am  quite  ready  for  a  change  of  scene  and 
occupation,  which  I  feel  as  if  I  should  enjoy  at  least 
for  a  while.  The  weather  is  more  comfortable,  but  still 
I  think  the  mountain  air  will  be  very  acceptable,  after 
digging  away  as  I  have  been  doing  for  nearly  three 
months.  The  men  all  look  on  me  with  much  astonish- 
ment, and  I  really  do  work  more  hours  than  they  do. 
The  lawn  is  looking  fairly  well,  but  it  is  generally  very 
dry  about  here.  Henry's  place  is  so  uneven  it  looks 
badly,  and  he  scolds  a  great  deal. 

After  going  to  church  with  Hollis,  we  drove  up  to 

Henry's.    Mamy  has  been  visiting  about,  and  I  have 

hardly  seen  her  for  a  week  past.    Christine,  I  believe  I 

-  wrote  you,  is  a  regular  bean-pole,  a  head  taller  than  her 

..    mother.    Julia  has  come  in,  so  I  must  close  this.    Tell 

Bob  Frank  thinks  the  financial  world  is  on  its  last  legs. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Father. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent, 
relating  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
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Bethlehem,  July  21,  1899. 
Dear  Charlie: 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  Transcript  their  article 
on  the  B.  and  A.  lease,  and  I  hasten  to  congratulate 
you  and  Minnie  on  the  great  victory  you  are  sure  to 
win  in  the  controversy  with  your  associates  in  the  board 
of  directors. 

As  I  have  before  written  you,  I  have  felt  confident 
you  were  right  in  your  view  of  the  case,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  the  result  will  be  a 
mortifying  defeat  for  your  opponents  and  a  stunning 
victory  for  "the  man  of  letters"  in  the  great  fight  with 
the  railroad  magnates. 

We  are  having  an  abundance  of  rain  up  here,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  likewise  your  experience  at  Brookline;  but 
I  don't  imagine  you  are  entirely  absorbed  in  horticul- 
ture just  at  this  interesting  moment. 

With  love  to  Minnie, 

Yours  affectionately, 

H.  H.  H. 

Bethlehem,  Sunday,  Aug.  6,  1899. 

My  dear  Isabella: 

I  have  just  received  your  very  affectionate  27th  of 
July  letter,  and  am  much  obliged  for  all  your  congratu- 
lations and  kind  wishes  for  my  continued  good  health. 
At  my  great  age  I  have,  indeed,  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  often  feel  a  doubt  of  my  having  merited  such  a 
large  share  of  this  world's  various  blessings. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  I  should  have  outlived 
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all  of  my  contemporaries  that  I  was  at  all  intimate  with, 
leaving  only  one  or  two  with  whom  I  am  at  all  ac- 
quainted; under  such  circumstances,  were  it  not  for 
my  dear  children,  I  don't  know  that  life  would  hardly 
be  desirable;  it  would  certainly  be  very  sad.  I  suppose 
Cousin  Ellen  wrote  you  the  other  day  that  I  keep  very 
well  indeed;  my  appetite  is  very  good  and  I  have  got 
rid  of  a  slight  nausea  I  had  most  of  the  time  last  winter, 
which  was  just  bad  enough  to  make  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able and  anything  but  in  good  spirits  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  Yours, 

Father. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent, 
relating  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 


Bethlehem,  August  9,  1899. 
Dear  Charlie: 

Yours  of  the  sixth  received,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
find  you  are  getting  on  so  well  with  B.  and  A. 

I  knew  my  grandson,  Hollis,  jr.,  had  some  shares, 
and  spoke  to  Frank  about  them  several  weeks  ago, 
and  was  informed  he  had  been  advised  by  some  friend 
to  sell  them  and  buy  New  York  Central.  I  have,  how- 
ever, written  him,  and,  if  he  is  still  a  shareholder,  you 
may  count  upon  having  his  proxy.  Frank,  who  is  by 
my  side,  says  the  sale  was  probably  made  when  the 
books  were  closed.  I  can't  but  think  myself  that  Van- 
derbilt  in  all  his  late  dealings  is  looking  ahead  into  the 
far  future  with  the  idea  of  making  forever  his  descen- 
dants the  most  wealthy  family  in  the  country.  He  is 
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working,  very  evidently,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  the 
New  York  Central,  in  which  the  largest  portion  of  their 
property  is  invested,  the  most  valuable  security  in  the 
market  by  diverting  all  surplus  earnings  from  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Central  and  Boston  and  Albany,  if 
he  can,  into  the  coffers  of  that  road.  These  may  not  be 
very  large  immediately,  but  who  will  pretend  to  estimate 
what  they  will  amount  to  in  a  thousand  years,  or  even 
fifty?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  they  will  be  enormous 
without  the  help  of  the  Northwest,  which  is  surely  drift- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  where  will  be  the  market 
price  of  the  New  York  Central?  500  or  a  1000  per 
cent,  prem.,  I  bet  you! 

Cool  weather  up  here;  thermometer  the  last  few  days 
about  50  degrees  when  I  take  my  morning  walk. 

Yours  affectionately, 

H.  H.  H. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Hollis  H.  Hunneweil, 
in  regard  to  a  project  of  his  of  building  an  hotel  as  an 
investment  in  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Wellesley,  March  25,  1900. 
Dear  Hollis: 

I  have  your  letter,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are 
all  well  and  have  enjoyed  the  winter  so  much. 

As  to  your  hotel  investment,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
idea,  provided  you  want  to  lose  some  money  and  sub- 
ject yourself  to  an  infinitude  of  annoyance  and  bad 
blood.  If  you  go  into  it,  you  must  not  expect  another 
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night  of  quiet  rest,  and  will  soon  lose  all  your  flesh  and 
become  as  thin  as  a  rail,  and  be  lucky  if  you  don't  end 
your  days  in  an  insane  asylum! 

If  you  think  I  am  prejudiced,  write  to  your  Uncles 
Freddie,  Frank,  Walter,  Arthur,  and  Henry,  and  all 
your  aunts  and  cousins,  and  even  O'Hearn. 

We  have  had  very  good  weather  up  here,  and  I  am 
still  able  to  be  out  on  the  place  most  of  the  time,  enjoying 
myself  much  more  than  I  should  if  I  were  building  an 
hotel. 

Your  Uncle  Henry  moves  up  Friday,  and  the  rest 
of  the  families  will  be  coming  along  during  next  month. 
Walter  and  his  young  folks  are  all  with  me,  so  I  am  not 
alone.  I  expect  your  Aunt  Isabella  about  the  first  of 
May. 

Remember  me  to  the  children,  whom  I  hope  to  see 
one  of  these  days. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Grandpa. 


Blue  Room,  April  22,  1900. 
My  dear  Isabella: 

Since  last  writing  you  I  have  had  a  nice  long  letter 
from  you  dated  the  ninth,  when  you  were  still  suffer- 
ing from  horrid  weather.  It  is  too  bad,  and  I  don't 
wonder  you  are  disappointed,  for  you  naturally  would 
expect  settled  weather  by  that  time;  and  I  am  surprised, 
as  I  see  in  our  papers  a  letter  written  by  some  one  in 
Paris  who  says  the  famous  "Vingt  Mars"  horse-chest- 
nut was  in  full  bloom, — however,  this  might  be  ex- 
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pected  with  rain  every  day  if  mild.  Here  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned, 
it  having  been  very  pleasant,  and  about  the  average  in 
point  of  earliness.  Forsythias  are  beginning  to  flower, 
and  the  Magnolia  stellata  likewise;  our  Lennii  by  the 
front  door  is  showing  color,  and  will  be  out  soon,  as 
we  are  having  a  light  rain  to-day.  I  have  been  very 
busy  transplanting  a  few  trees  and  moving  my  half- 
hardy  rhododendrons  into  the  tent,  where  we  shall  have 
a  grand  show  for  you  when  you  come  home.  I  sup- 
pose they  will  have  a  great  lot  of  them  in  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  in  flower  before 
the  fifth  of  May,  unless  they  have  some  under  glass; 
but  they  ought  to  have  a  grand  show  of  azaleas,  of 
which  lots  will  be  sent  from  Belgium;  the  orchids,  too, 
will  make  you  open  your  eyes  wide!  There  will  be  so 
much  for  you  to  see  there  that  you  ought  to  be  in  Paris 
by  this  time,  and  perhaps  this  letter  will  find  you  there. 
I  have  not  moved  Harris's  house  yet,  but  I  am  clearing 
up  around  it  and  making  things  look  a  little  more  in- 
viting. I  am  making  good  progress  at  last  in  my  al- 
teration of  the  piazzas  back  of  the  house,  and  another 
week  will  finish  them  up,  I  hope.  The  cedars  I  planted 
on  the  terraces  and  which  you  wanted  look  very  badly,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  shall  send  them  over  to  you  in  a 
few  days.  Frank  is  expected  home  to-morrow  from 
his  New  York  trip,  which  Charlotte  writes  me  he 
seemed  to  enjoy,  though  he  was  much  surprised  at  Cen- 
tral Park  and  the  Riverside  Drive.  I  have  been  try- 
ing for  several  years  to  grow  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but 
find  it  almost  impossible;  am,  however,  planting  some 
more  this  year.  I  am  looking  forward  with  much  im- 
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patience  to  the  moment  when  I  shall  see  you  once  more, 
my  dear  daughter. 

Your  loving 

Father. 
Addressed  to 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw. 

Bethlehem,  Aug.  4,  1900. 
My  dear  Susan: 

I  little  thought  yesterday  when  I  sent  you  all  those 
recipes  that  you  were  going  to  supply  me  to-day  with 
such  a  grand  feast.  I  had  scarcely  read  your  letter  when 
the  expressman  called  with  that  monster  of  a  fish,  and 
I  only  expected  to  see  one  weighing  perhaps  a  couple  of 
pounds.  Why,  it  will  supply  all  Bethlehem  with  the 
best  dinner  they  ever  eat  in  their  lives.  We  are  all 
surprised  that  such  a  big  fellow  did  not  pull  you  into 
the  water.  You  had  better  look  out  or  you  will  be 
taking  a  bath  unexpectedly. 

How  did  it  happen  that  you  got  a  bite  so  quickly 
when  your  Uncle  Walter  wrote  me  fish  were  very 
scarce,  and  they  had  not  had  much  luck  themselves? 
I  suppose  now  you  will  teach  them  how  to  cook  a  spiced 
salmon  d  la  Frangaise. 

Tell  your  Uncle  Walter  that  Frank  leaves  me  the 
thirteenth  for  a  few  days  to  attend  a  C.  B.  and  Q.  meet- 
ing in  Boston. 

Love  to  all  the  fishermen  and  girls.  I  suppose  the 
boys  feel  badly. 

Yours  affectionately. 

Grandpa. 
To  Miss  Susan  Shaw. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent, 
relating  to  the  arboretum. 


Wellesley,  May  20,   1901. 
Dear  Charlie: 

I  have  yours  of  the  eighteenth,  and  shall  expect  to 
see  you  in  a  day  or  two,  and  am  relieved  to  hear  you 
have  got  the  lilacs  to  fall  back  on  in  case  we  slip  up 
on  our  other  plants. 

I  had  intended  to  leave  you  a  little  remembrance  in 
my  will  for  your  arboretum,  but  Walter  tells  me  you 
would  much  prefer  to  have  it  now ;  so  I  enclose  it,  and 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  raising  the  million  you 
are  trying  for. 

Fine  weather  this  for  an  old  soldier!  I  have  not  been 
out  of  the  house  for  three  days. 

Yours  affectionately, 

H.  H.  H. 


Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  University. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  May  21,  1901. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hunnewell: 

I  am  very  much  surprised  and  touched  at  this  new 
evidence  of  your  interest  in  the  arboretum  and  my  work, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it  most  cordially.  About  the  best 
thing  which  I  have  got  out  of  my  horticultural  career  has 
been  your  friendship,  and  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
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the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  had  your  approval 
and  support. 

With  renewed  thanks, 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

C.  S.  Sargent. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent, 
relating  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibition. 


Wellesley,  June  6,  1901. 
Dear  Charlie: 

Here  I  am  all  right  after  my  trip  to  the  city  yes- 
terday to  see  "the  grandest  show  on  earth,"  or  surely 
in  this  part  of  it.  I  slept  soundly,  with  most  pleasant 
dreams  and  visions  of  a  sight  such  as  cannot  be  re- 
peated in  this  country,  except  by  you,  for  many  a  day, 
surely. 

This  hot  weather  is  making  things  jump  here,  and 
I  never  saw  rhododendrons  open  their  flower  buds  so 
suddenly.  They  will  generally  be  out  in  a  few  days 
now,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  great  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  you  and  Minnie  as  soon  as  you  get  through  your 
grand  Exhibition. 

Always  yours, 

H.  H.  H. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  in  his  notes  written  in  1901  expresses 
himself  with  regard  to  Wellesley  as  follows: 

As  to  the  place  on  which  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my 
life  and  money  the  last  fifty  years,  I  can  only  say  it  has 
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not  only  been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  me  as  an 
occupation,  but  has  likewise,  no  doubt,  been  the  means 
of  prolonging  my  life  by  keeping  me  out  in  the  open  air, 
as  it  has,  many  hours  every  day  in  all  weathers.  I  think 
I  have  also  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  my  labor;  and  I  don't  know  that  I  should  make  many 
alterations,  were  I  to  do  it  over  a  second  time.  All 
must  admit  there  is  a  good  deal  to  show  for  the  money 
spent,  and  that  it  compares  favorably  with  other  fine 
places  of  its  size  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunnewell's  health  had  always  been  good,  and 
a  life  largely  spent  out  of  doors  undoubtedly  helped 
to  lengthen  his  days.  After  Mrs.  Hunnewell's  death 
in  1888  he  was  poorly  for  a  time,  and  Mrs.  Bryant, 
who  had  lived  for  a  year  or  two  with  her  as  a  sick- 
nurse,  remained  with  him  as  housekeeper  until  his 
death,  and  by  her  devotion  and  care  aided  greatly  in 
preserving  his  health  for  so  many  years. 

In  January,  1901,  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  taken  ill  with 
pneumonia  at  Wellesley,  where  he  was  passing  the 
winter;  but,  to  every  one's  surprise,  he  rallied  towards 
spring  and  enjoyed  the  summer  months,  although  he 
began  to  show  signs  of  age  for  the  first  time;  yet  it 
was  during  this  summer  that  his  short  autobiography 
was  written. 

In  December,  1901,  he  was  taken  ill  again,  and  all 
the  family  were  summoned  from  Boston;  but  again  he 
rallied,  living  on  all  winter,  suffering  greatly  both  phys- 
ically and  mentally  until  his  death.  May  20,  1902. 

On  Friday,  May  23,  a  beautiful  day,  just  such  a  one 
as  he  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  during  his  life,  Mr.  Hunne- 
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well's  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Mansion  House.  The  services  were  simple,  but  very- 
impressive.  The  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  of  the 
Arlington  Street  Church  and  Rev.  Leverett  R.  Daniels 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  South  Natick,  officiated. 

He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Cambridge;  his  whole  family  driving  to  the 
cemetery  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  him  who  had 
truly  been,  for  so  many  years,  a  loving  and  devoted 
father  to  them  all.  He  was  laid  at  rest,  surrounded  by 
the  many  descendants  and  friends  he  loved  so  well, 
and  whose  grief,  at  this  last  parting  from  their  beloved 
parent  and  kind,  sympathetic  friend,  was  intense.  He 
has  left  us  as  a  monument  an  example  of  a  pure  and 
stainless  life. 

Of  the  many  obituary  notices  published  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hunnewell,  this  one  was  chosen  as  most  ade- 
quately expressing  the  admiration  and  respect  felt  for 
him  by  his  fellow-citizens.  ■  .       ',     , 

From  New  York  Evening  Post 

At  the  great  age  of  ninety-two  years,  the  death  of 
Horatio  Hollis  Hunnewell  at  his  home  in  Wellesley, 
near  Boston,  on  May  20,  removed  another  of  the  few 
remaining  survivors  of  a  group  of  adventurous  Boston 
merchants  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  largely 
built  up  and  kept  alive  the  prestige  of  Boston,  and 
whose  enterprise  extended  the  trade  of  that  city  to  the 
far  quarters  of  the  world. 

While  the  earlier  activities  of  John  M.  Forbes,  with 
whom  he  was  so  closely  associated,  were  in  shipping 
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and  merchandising,  Mr.  Hunnewell  engaged  first  in 
banking.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  Paris  banking  house  of  Welles  &  Co.,  well 
known  to  all  American  travellers  who  visited  Europe 
from  1820  to  1840.  He  resided  in  that  city  fifteen 
years,  and  married  there,  in  1835,  a  daughter  of  John 
Welles  of  Boston. 

After  returning  to  America,  the  firm  of  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well &  Sons  was  established  in  Boston  in  1860.  At 
this  time  really  began  the  work  upon  which  his  activi- 
ties were  so  long  engaged,  in  pioneer  railroad-building 
in  the  Western  States,  acting  more  or  less  indepen- 
dently or  associated  with  others  in  the  great  enterprises 
of  railroad-building  which  were  so  long  managed  from 
Boston,  and  all  of  which  are  now  controlled  from  New 
York  or  other  cities. 

Mere  recital  of  the  great  railways  in  whose  construc- 
tion and  management  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  so  long  ac- 
tively concerned  will  indicate  the  extent  of  this  enter- 
prise and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  First  of  these 
may  be  named  that  erstwhile  Boston  enterprise,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway,  whose  cred- 
itable history  under  its  old  control  need  only  be  pointed 
to  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  group  who  built  up 
the  property.  Even  in  the  final  events  by  which  control 
was  lost  to  Boston,  the  Hunnewell  interest  holding  the 
chairmanship  of  the  board  acted  a  part  which  is  too 
recent  to  need  more  than  casual  reference. 

Besides  the  Burlington  and  its  many  auxiliary  prop- 
erties, the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  Chicago,  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City,  etc.,  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  a  director  of  the 
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Illinois  Central  from  1863  to  1871,  a  director  of  the 
Michigan  Central  from  1856  to  1876  and  part  of  the 
time  vice-president,  a  director  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road, the  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern,  the  Chicago 
and  West  Michigan,  now  consolidated  as  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway,  and  of  many  others.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  lines  included  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Railway  system,  and  was 
president  or  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  from 
1876  until  February,  1901,  preceding  the  sale  of  the 
properties  to  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  in- 
terests. Mr.  Hunnewell  was  also  connected  with  many 
Boston  financial  institutions,  in  which  his  sons  have 
been  representing  him  for  some  years,  as  in  the  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  was  born  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  July 
27,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  Walter  Hunnewell.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  and  practised  medicine  in  Wa- 
tertown for  sixty  years.  The  son  received  an  excellent 
education  in  the  schools  of  Watertown,  and  Paris, 
France.  Harvard  University  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Hon.  A.M.  in  1893. 

Half  a  century  or  more  ago  Mr.  Hunnewell  bought 
a  great  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wel- 
lesley, — then  West  Needham, — and  despite  great  ob- 
stacles in  poor  soil  and  other  disadvantages,  the  Hun- 
newell estate  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  this  country.  The  town  took  its  name  from  Mrs. 
Hunnewell's  family,  the  Welles.  The  Town  Hall,  Li- 
brary, and  ten  acres  of  public  park  were  given  by  Mr. 
Hunnewell  as  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  compli- 
ment bestowed  in  naming  the  town. 
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With  the  memorial  services,  which  took  place  a 
month  after  his  death,  we  will  close  the  life  of  Mr.  Hun- 
newell,  which  combined  the  peculiar  qualities  of  being 
both  blameless  and  useful  in  its  private  and  public  ca- 
pacities. 

In  Memoriam 
Horatio  Mollis  Hunnewell 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Natick  in 
town  meeting,  June  12,  1902. 

A  life  which,  in  its  length,  compassed  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  made  the  century  better,  merits  special  rec- 
ognition at  this  time  and  on  this  occasion.  Others  have 
made  mention  of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  financial  successes, 
of  his  many  and  large  gifts,  of  his  varied  business  in- 
terests, of  his  high  standard  of  personal  integrity.  It 
is  for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  as  we  best  knew  him; 
the  modest  man,  of  quiet,  gracious  and  dignified  de- 
meanor, whose  daily  life  was  simplicity  personified;  the 
man  of  unostentatious  charity,  aiding  in  various  ways 
those  who  were  in  dire  distress,  and  in  the  giving  of 
alms  fulfilling  Christ's  injunction,  "Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth" ;  the  man  whose 
large  heart  and  kindly  spirit  led  him  for  so  many  years 
to  open  to  the  public  his  extensive  and  beautiful 
grounds,  thus  giving  both  enjoyment  and  instruction 
to  many  thousands;  the  man  who,  by  his  gift  to  our 
town  of  a  playground  and  place  for  recreation,  and  by 
his  gift  to  our  hospital  of  a  fund  to  be  used  as  the  fu- 
ture shall  reveal  to  be  wisest  and  best,  has  made  both 
the  present  and  future  generations  his  debtors;  the  man 
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whose  name  will  be  revered  and  honored  by  those  who 
find  health  and  pleasure  along  the  banks  of  the  Charles, 
and  by  the  sick  and  suffering  within  the  hospital  walls. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
•    ■  So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man!  " 
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The  Memorial  Number  of  Our  Town,  published  in 
Wellesley,  contains  the  programme  and  addresses  of 
the  Memorial  Service  held  in  honor  of  H.  Hollis  Hun- 
newell  on  June  22,  1902,  in  Wellesley. 

PROGRAMME 

SONG To  Thee,  O  Country 

Wellesley  High  School 

SCRIPTURE  READING 

Rev.  Parris  T.  Farwell 

PRAYER 

Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels 

REMEMBER  NOW  THY  CREATOR Rhodes 

Albion  Quartette 

REMARKS 

Chairman  Board  Selectmen 

ADDRESS 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 

SUNSET Van  De  Water 

Albion  Quartette 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams 

THE  LONG  DAY  CLOSES Sullivan 

Albion  Quartette 

BENEDICTION  ; 

Rev.  John  Snyder 
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INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS 
By  Richard  Cunningham 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  , 

Neighbors  and  Friends: 

We  have  met  together  this  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  our  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hunnewell.  It  seems  as  if  his  Hfe  had  been  one 
sweet  song  of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest." 

In  looking  back  some  fifty  years  or  more  to  the  time 
when  he  first  made  his  home  here,  in  what  was  then 
the  small  village  of  West  Needham,  and  following 
along  the  growth  of  the  town  of  Wellesley,  you  will 
find  Mr.  Hunnewell  in  his  quiet  way  during  that  period 
doing  something  towards  the  developing  of  the  town. 
When  we  were  set  off  from  the  town  of  Needham  in 
1881,  and  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  name,  he  modestly  proposed  Wellesley,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  family  name  of  his  wife. 

When,  some  few  years  later,  he  presented  to  the  town 
this  public  library  building  and  the  ten  acres  of  park 
land  on  which  it  stands,  he  had  cut  into  the  stone  over 
the  library  door,  "Wellesley  Free  Library."  The  name 
of  Hunnewell  does  not  appear  anywhere  on  or  in  the 
building,  but  it  is  engraved  upon  our  hearts  and  will 
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remain  with  us  as  a  cherished  memory  forever.  Every 
breeze  and  whisper  that  sighs  through  these  magnifi- 
cent trees  seems  to  repeat  the  name  "  Hunnewell,  Hun- 
newell."  On  his  dying  bed  he  was  thinking  of  the 
welfare  of  this  town. 

A  few  months  ago  he  presented  to  the  town  a  play- 
ground of  twenty  acres  for  the  use  of  our  children, 
and  his  only  request  was  that  the  ground  might  be  kept 
always  for  the  children.  Here  again  this  modest  gentle- 
man gives  without  any  restrictions  or  stipulations. 

His  love  of  nature,  shown  by  the  beautiful  grounds 
which  he  created,  and  his  love  of  companionship  with 
the  plants  and  the  flowers,  made  some  of  us  wonder 
whether  he  did  not  see  beauties  that  our  eyes  could  not 
behold.  His  gardens  were  not  made  for  show.  He 
planted  the  shrubs  and  trees  because  of  his  love  for 
them,  and  before  he  realized  it  "  Hunnewell's  Gardens  " 
were  known  all  over  the  land.  When  visitors  came  to 
witness  his  handiwork  he  opened  wide  his  gates  that 
they  might  enter  and  enjoy  with  him  that  which  he  had 
made. 

His  energy  and  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  kept 
him  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  spot  in  Wellesley  to 
beautify  by  planting  a  tree  or  flower.  Many  a  day  has 
he  spent  in  this  park  planning  for  its  future  beauty,  and 
we  that  are  left  behind  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  labor. 

Mr.  Hunnewell's  long  and  useful  life  should  be  an 
example  to  us  all, — especially  to  the  young, — teaching 
them  that  honesty,  industry,  sobriety,  and  modesty  are 
qualities  worth  cultivating.  His  generosity  towards 
those  unable  always  to  help  themselves  has  been  the' 
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cause  of  many  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to  God  for  a  friend 
in  time  of  need. 

When  leaving  here  for  his  winter  home  he  would  go 
to  our  old  town  clerk,  Solomon  Flagg,  and  say  to  him, 
"  Be  sure  and  not  allow  any  one  to  suffer  during  cold 
weather.  Send  them  whatever  they  need  and  I  will  pay 
the  bill."  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  Mr.  Flagg  were  the  only 
ones  that  knew  from  whence  the  helping  hand  came. 

Now  that  he  has  gone,  let  us  each  strive  to  be  as 
good  a  citizen  and  neighbor  as  he  was,  always  ready 
to  do  what  we  can  to  make  life  brighter  for  others. 
"Men's  lives  should  be  like  the  day,  more  beautiful 
in  the  evening;  or  like  the  spring,  aglow  with  promise; 
or  like  the  autumn,  rich  with  golden  sheaves,  where 
good  works  have  ripened  on  the  field."  Such  and  more 
was  Mr.  Hunnewell's. 


ADDRESS 

By  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 

Over  the  grave  of  the  famous  architect  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  were  written  the 
memorable  words,  "Si  monumentum  requiris,  circum- 
spice" — "Would  you  see  his  monument,  look  around 
you."  And  so  might  we  say  to-day  in  regard  to  the 
man  in  whose  memory  we  are  met  together  here. 
Would  you  know  what  kind  of  a  man  this  was  whom 
we  have  come  to  honor,  "look  around  you";  for  this 
beautiful  building  was  given  by  him  to  the  town  of 
Wellesley,  and  there  was  nothing  much  more  distinctive 
of  Mr.  Hunnewell  than  his  wise  and  constant  and 
abundant  generosity. 

Some  of  you  who  are  here  before  me  knew  him  well, 
and  doubtless  knew  him  through  a  period  of  many 
years.  Mr.  Adams  is  to  speak  to  you  out  of  all  the 
wealth  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  full  forty  years. 
But  I  myself  have  no  such  treasure-house  of  sacred 
memories  from  which  to  draw  with  joy  and  pride.  I 
can  only  speak  out  of  a  heart  of  reverence,  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  loyalty. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  knowledge,  however, 
which  are  quickly  and  easily  acquired.  Admiration 
comes  with  a  flash,  and  insight  is  the  matter  of  a  mo- 
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ment.  It  was  not  necessary  to  meet  Mr.  Hunnewell 
often  in  order  to  know  and  honor  and  even  love  him, 
with  such  love  and  deference  as  a  long  life  and  a  noble 
character  alone  are  able  to  command. 

Indeed,  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  him 
was  his  age.  He  came  near  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 
the  ancient  seer  who  declared  that  the  time  would  ar- 
rive when  "  the  child  should  die  one  hundred  years 
old." 

Amiel  has  told  us  in  his  famous  journal  that  "  to 
know  how  to  grow  old  is  the  masterwork  of  wisdom, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  chapters  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing." Yet  the  art  was  practised  with  apparent  ease 
by  this  modern  patriarch,  who  made  it  appear  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world.  With  him  it  consisted  in  re- 
maining forever  young. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  outlived  nearly 
all  of  his  contemporaries,  until  at  last  he  came  to  walk 
and  work  with  those  who  were  one  or  two  generations 
younger  than  himself.  In  thinking  of  him  we  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Cicero:  "The  old  man  does  not  do 
what  the  young  men  do;  but  he  does  greater  and  better 
things.  Great  things  are  accomplished  not  by  strength 
or  swiftness,  but  by  counsel,  influence,  deliberate  opin- 
ion, of  which  old  age  is  not  wont  to  be  bereft,  but  to 
possess  more  abundantly."  And  we  cannot  help  recall- 
ing those  other  words  of  the  famous  Roman:  "The 
best-fitting  and  defensive  armor  of  old  age  consists  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  virtues  which,  assidu- 
ously cultivated  after  the  varied  experiences  of  a  long 
life,  are  wonderfully  fruitful,  not  only  because  they 
never  take  flight,  but  because  the  consciousness  of  a 
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well-spent  life  and  a  memory  rich  in  good  deeds  afford 
supreme  happiness." 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Mr.  Hunne- 
well  was  remarkable  chiefly,  or  even  largely,  because 
of  his  age.  His  life  was  a  noble,  consistent,  and  well- 
developed  whole.  There  were  certain  qualities  that 
marked  him  in  his  early  as  in  later  years,  and  these  were 
qualities  of  true  and  strong  and  chivalrous  manhood. 

It  was  in  1825,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  that  he 
left  school  in  Lexington  to  cross  the  ocean  and  enter 
the  banking-house  of  Welles  &  Co.  in  Paris.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  when  the  opening  came  his  parents  left 
him  to  decide  the  matter  for  himself,  and  it  is  still  more 
significant  that  he  quickly  made  up  his  mind  to  go, 
leaving  a  New  England  country  home  to  begin  a  busi- 
ness career  in  France. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote  out  a  brief  account 
of  these  early  days,  and  the  simple  autobiography, 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing,  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  romance. 

As  I  have  said,  he  was  only  fifteen  when  he  sailed 
away,  a  lonely  boy,  on  a  packet  bound  for  Havre;  but 
ten  years  later,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had 
mastered  the  principles  of  the  foreign  banking  business 
so  completely  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  It  was  a  period  of  deep  and  rich  experience.  In 
1830  came  a  revolution,  and  the  American  youth  was 
obliged  to  sleep  night  after  night  heavily  armed  in  a 
corner  of  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Welles's  house.  In 
the  daytime  he  had  to  report  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Paris  and  be  drilled  as  a  national  guard.  He  was  en- 
tered on  the  military  lists,  he  tells  us,  as  "  Monsieur 
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Aulisse,"  and  the  name  probably  stands  there  upon  the 
records  still.  But  a  few  years  later,  with  the  commer- 
cial crisis,  the  banking-house,  though  it  did  not  fail, 
met  such  losses  that  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
business,  and,  bitterly  disappointed,  his  heart  almost 
broken,  he  says,  he  came  back  to  his  native  land  obliged 
to  begin  his  career  all  over  again.  But  disappointment, 
as  so  often  happens,  was  the  herald  of  eventual  success. 

I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  trace  in  detail  the  story 
of  his  life.  It  was  a  life  of  steady  and  manifest  good 
fortune,  in  which  his  absolute  integrity,  entire  honesty, 
and  unquestioned  purity  played  no  secondary  part. 
However  well  he  came  to  be  known  for  other  things, 
his  sterling  qualities  of  character  were  his  best  and  high- 
est achievements.  For "  a  character  of  virtuous  wisdom, 
simplicity,  and  dignity  is  the  noblest  product  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  When  such  men 
are  found  we  discover  the  greatest  treasures  of  society." 
Mr.  Hunnewell  was  the  highest  type  of  an  American 
man  of  affairs,  and  the  world  has  produced  no  nobler 
type.  He  was  fully  as  rich  in  manhood  as  in  money. 
He  understood  not  only  how  to  make  a  living,  but  how 
to  make  a  life.  His  fortune  made  him  rich  in  every 
sense  of  the  word, — rich  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
but  in  the  sight  of  God.  His  wealth  must  be  estimated 
not  in  stocks  and  bonds  alone  and  in  figures  of  the 
market,  but  in  good  deeds,  and  high  motives,  and  noble 
characteristics  of  heart  and  mind. 

In  Venice,  in  the  old  days,  they  kept  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Golden  Book."  Those  whose  names  were  writ- 
ten in  it  were  ranked  among  the  nobles  and  permitted 
to  hold  high  office.  The  name  of  Mr.  Hunnewell  is  en- 
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tered  in  the  "Golden  Book"  of  Boston  on  the  page 
where  the  names  are  written  of  Amos  Lawrence,  Peter 
C.  Brooks,  Russell  Sturgis,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  John  M. 
.Forbes,  and  others  whom  we  need  not  name  to  give  them 
honor.  These  men  were  Princes  of  Finance,  whose 
views  of  life  were  large,  whose  standards  of  action  were 
the  highest,  and  who  used  their  money  nobly  even  as 
they  made  it  honestly.  We  honor  them  as  we  honor  our 
famous  statesmen,  or  lawyers,  or  scientists,  or  men  of 
letters.  "They  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  and  have 
left  a  name  behind  them  that  their  praises  might  be 
reported." 

But  let  us  look  in  detail  at  some  of  the  features  in 
Mr.  Hunnewell's  character  that  we  may  see  distinctly 
what  his  life  should  teach  us. 

1.  First  of  all  we  may  cherish  sacredly  the  memory 
of  his  generosity.  He  lived  upon  the  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  ancient  Hindu  philosopher  that  "large 
rivers,  great  trees,  wholesome  plants,  and  wealthy  per- 
sons are  not  born  for  themselves  alone,  but  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others."  And  his  generosity  had  this  touch  of 
nature  in  it,  that  it  was  something  to  be  relied  upon. 
He  did  not  open  his  hand  to-day  and  keep  it  closed 
to-morrow,  but  he  gave  with  regularity  and  persistency. 
He  gave  gladly,  too,  as  though  it  were  a  privilege,  which 
of  course  it  was.  And  then  how  widely  he  gave!  So 
far  as  I  know,  he  had  no  fads  in  his  philanthropy;  but 
he  supplied  needs  as  he  saw  them,  and  answered  de- 
mands as  they  were  made  upon  him.  Your  town  here 
—  how  much  he  did  for  it! — -endowing,  too,  a  depart- 
ment of  study  in  your  famous  college.  Schools,  asy- 
lums, hospitals,  churches,  horticultural  societies,  organ- 
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izations  of  charity,  needy  and  unfortunate  individuals 
— he  helped  them  all,  and  to  the  church  of  his  special 
choice  I  happen  to  know  how  constant  and  generous 
were  his  benefactions.  The  wise  and  mighty  Solon 
said  of  himself  that  he  grew  old  learning  something 
every  day;  but  here  was  a  man  who  grew  old  giving 
something  every  day. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  before  the  end,  he  closed  a 
career  of  exceptional  munificence  by  giving  both  to 
Wellesley  and  South  Natick  large  tracts  of  land  to  serve 
as  recreation  grounds  for  the  old  and  young  people  of 
these  places. 

2.  Along  with  this  quality,  however,  went  another, 
without  which  generosity  is  often  obtrusive  and  spec- 
tacular. I  mean  his  manifest  simplicity.  He  was  un- 
affected, natural,  quiet,  and  retiring.  It  was  significant 
of  him  that  he  had  no  titles,  and  seemed  to  crave  no 
outward  distinction.  He  was  plain  Mr.  Hunnewell  to 
the  end,  needing  no  public  office  to  make  him  "  Honor- 
able," and  caring  for  no  military  service  which  would 
confer  mere  verbal  distinction.  His  simplicity  declared 
itself  in  many  ways,  little  as  well  as  large.  He  liked  to 
drive  through  the  country,  for  instance,  not  in  proud 
magnificence,  with  men  in  livery  before  him,  but  just 
as  the  humblest  man  in  town  might  go,  getting  out  con- 
stantly along  the  way  to  look  at  some  tree  or  plant  or 
flower. 

The  modern  craze  for  display  and  extravagance, 
and  foolish,  criminal  waste,  found  no  disciple  in  him. 
And  in  this  he  set  a  much-needed  and  very  helpful 
example. 

Too  often  men  make  their  fortunes  only  to  mar  their 
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characters,  and  becoming  outwardly  rich  grow  spiritu- 
ally poor. 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  that  crowning  feature 
in  his  character, —  his  love  of  nature, —  which  lent  so 
much  interest  and  beauty  and  inspiration  to  his  life? 
The  hours  that  other  men  of  great  affairs  too  often  waste 
in  the  careless  idleness  of  the  club,  or  worse,  he  gave 
to  a  careful,  reverent  study  of  God's  wonderful  world 
of  trees  and  flowers.  He  took  the  wilderness  and  made 
it  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  he  clothed  the  desert  land 
with  entrancing  beauty.  Both  in  theory  and  practice 
he  made  himself  an  authority  in  the  great  realm  of 
horticulture.  People  came  from  far  and  near  to  see 
the  beauties  of  his  famous  place,  and,  nine  years  ago 
this  very  week.  Harvard  University  sent  for  him  and 
adopted  him  as  a  son,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years 
old,  by  giving  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

A  lover  true,  who  knew  by  heart 
Each  joy  the  mountain  dales  impart; 
It  seemed  that  Nature  could  not  raise 
A  plant  in  any  secret  place, 
But  he  would  come  in  the  very  hour 
It  opened  in  its  virgin  bower. 
As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 
Where,  in  far  fields,  the  orchis  grew. 

This  interest  of  his  was  the  matter  of  a  lifetime.  "  I 
will  mention,"  he  says  in  his  little  autobiography,  "a 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  my  interest  in  hor- 
ticulture began  early.  For  when  1  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  dozen  years  old  I  planted  some  cherry- 
stones in  my  father's  garden,  which  came  up,  and  I 
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budded  them  before  leaving  home  [for  Paris].  These 
trees  my  father  sold,  and  sent  me  over  fifty  dollars;  so 
the  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness." And  how  much  happiness,  how  much  rich  and 
full  and  deep  contentment,  how  much  bodily  and  mental 
vigor,  he  derived  from  this  beautiful  and  crowning  in- 
terest of  his  life.  It  was  for  this,  more  almost  than  for 
his  wealth  or  generosity,  that  people  came  to  know  him. 
Some  knew  him  through  the  beauty  of  his  estate,  and 
others  through  the  beauty  of  his  character,  having  never 
seen  the  place  he  loved  so  well.  Some  admired  the  rare 
plants  and  flowers  that  he  cultivated,  and  others  gave 
their  praise  to  the  virtues  that  blossomed  in  the  spacious 
garden  of  his  heart.  But  doubly  fortunate  were  those 
who  knew  and  honored  both. 

As  I  think  of  these  features  in  his  life  I  am  reminded 
of  Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
who  wrote,  when  over  eighty,  a  famous  treatise  on 
"Temperate  Living."  The  words  of  the  old  Venetian 
seem  almost  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hunne- 
well.  "  I  am  continually  in  health,"  he  says,  "and  I  am 
so  nimble  that  I  can  easily  get  on  horseback  without  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes  I  go  up  high 
stairs  and  hills  on  foot.  Then  I  am  ever  cheerful,  merry, 
and  well  contented,  free  from  all  troubles,  and  trouble- 
some thoughts,  in  whose  places  joy  and  peace  have 
taken  up  their  standing  in  my  heart.  I  am  not  weary 
of  life,  which  I  pass  with  great  delight.  I  enjoy  my 
gardens,  parted  with  rills  of  running  water,  which  truly 
is  very  delightful.  Some  times  of  the  year  I  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  hills,  where  also  I  have  fountains,  and 
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gardens,  and  a  very  convenient  house.  At  other  times 
I  repair  to  a  village  of  mine  seated  in  a  valley,  which  is 
therefore  very  pleasant,  because  many  ways  hither  are 
so  ordered  that  they  all  meet  and  end  in  a  very  fair  plot 
of  ground.  This  place  is  washed  with  the  river,  on  both 
sides  of  which  are  great  and  fruitful  fields,  well  ma- 
nured, and  adorned  with  many  habitations.  In  former 
times  it  was  not  so,  because  the  place  was  Moorish, 
fitter  for  beasts  than  men.  But  I  drained  the  ground 
and  made  the  air  good;  whereupon  men  flocked  and 
built  houses  with  happy  success.  By  this  means  the 
place  is  come  to  that  perfection  we  now  see  it  in;  so  that 
I  can  truly  say  that  1  have  both  given  to  God  a  temple, 
and  men  to  worship  him  in  it,  the  memory  whereof  is 
exceedingly  delightful  to  me.  These,"  wrote  the  Vene- 
tian, "  are  the  delights  and  solaces  of  my  old  age,  which 
is  altogether  to  be  preferred  before  others'  youth; 
and,  lest  there  should  be  any  delight  wanting,  I  daily 
behold  a  kind  of  immortality  in  the  succession  of  my 
posterity." 

And  in  much  the  same  vein  of  quiet  contentment  and 
reverent  joy  we  find  that  Mr.  Hunnewell  actually  did 
express  himself  in  his  later  days.  A  little  more  than 
six  months  since,  on  the  15th  of  November,  he  wrote 
in  his  journal:  "A  beautiful  autumn  morning  that  may 
add  a  few  hours  to  the  many  happy  days  which  I  have 
been  permitted  to  pass  by  the  love  of  the  Lord,  my 
Creator,  in  this  fair  land,  surrounded  by  my  dear  chil- 
dren and  blessings  without  number." 

And  again  he  wrote:  "Favorable  weather  and  the 
doctor's  stimulants  have  enabled  me  to  take  frequent 
drives  a  few  days  more;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
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struggle  against  old  age  and  infirmities  much  longer, 
and  may  the  Lord's  will  be  done." 

And  so  at  last  it  was  done,  and  the  end  came,  as  he 
had  wished  it  might,  when  the  flowers  that  he  loved  so 
well  were  making  fragrant  all  the  air  around. 

We  have  no  need  to  praise  him  or  to  do  him  honor. 
For  he  honored  both  himself  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen. 

He  could  say  with  Cicero,  "  I  am  glad  I  have  lived, 
since  I  so  have  lived  that  I  think  I  was  not  born  in  vain." 

He  planted  trees  which  shall  bear  rich  fruit  through 
successive  autumns  of  consecrated  memory. 

He  left  the  world  more  beautiful  than  he  found  it. 

The  fragrance  of  his  life  shall  waft  its  perfume  over 
generations  yet  unborn. 
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ADDRESS 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Frothingham  has  added  embar- 
rassment to  a  situation  before  sufficiently  embarrassing. 
Coming  here  after  an  absence  of  several  days  in  the 
extreme  West,  I  had  made  such  preparation  as  was  in 
my  power  for  this  afternoon.  Inadvertently,  in  my 
haste,  I  left  my  notes  behind,  and,  therefore,  I  must 
rely  on  memory,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
In  this  at  best  awkward  situation,  Mr.  Frothingham, 
as  I  just  said,  has  added  considerably  to  the  weight  un- 
der which  I  labor.  For,  as  I  listened  to  that  well-ex- 
pressed, that  extremely  happy,  that  touching,  that,  in 
its  way,  masterly  performance,  I  could  not  but  think 
how  much  better  it  was  than  anything  I  had  come  pre- 
pared to  offer.  I  shall  therefore  ask  you  to  bear  with 
my  shortcomings  while  I  attempt,  in  a  desultory  way, 
to  draw  on  memories  of  over  forty  years, — memories 
on  which  I  place  great  value. 

Only  the  other  day  I  came  here  to  attend  the  last 
obsequies  of  my  old  friend.  As  I  did  so,  my  mind  could 
not  but  revert  to  the  past.  Insensibly,  as  I  listened  to 
the  preacher's  words,  I  recalled  the  many  occasions 
upon  which  I  had  been  in  that  house,  the  generous  and 
kindly  hospitality  I  had  there  received  during  the  many 
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years  since  first  I  crossed  its  threshold.  Distinctly  do 
I  remember  that  first  occasion.  I  remember  it  as  of  a 
time  branded  on  recollection  with  a  burning  iron;  for  it 
was  immediately  before  the  great  cataclysm,  on  a  June 
day  when  the  dark  clouds  which  preceded  the  Civil 
War  were  gathering  on  the  horizon,  and  the  thoughts 
of  all  were  intent  on  what  the  morrow  would  bring 
forth.  In  the  summer  of  1861  1  was  first  here.  Mr. 
Hunnewell  was  then  a  man  in  the  full  maturity  of  life, 
already  over  fifty.  Well  do  I  remember  the  place  I 
afterwards  so  often  visited,  for  he  was  then  only  de- 
signing those  grounds  he  subsequently  elaborated  to 
so  extraordinary  an  extent.  I  can  see  them  now  as  that 
day  they  were,  sloping  to  the  lake, — the  scaffoldings, 
the  levels,  the  timber-work,  everything  which  indicated 
the  plans  he  had  in  mind.  The  original  contour  was  still 
there;  the  hand  of  the  master  had  but  begun  to  make 
itself  felt.  Then  came  the  war;  and  I  was  swept  away. 
Long  years  passed;  and  when,  in  the  seventies,  I  again 
returned,  from  that  time  onward  hardly  a  year  passed 
but  that,  as  the  pleasant  springtime  came  and  the  rho- 
dodendrons blossomed,  I  found  my  way  to  Wellesley. 
Therefore,  I  feel  I  need  offer  no  excuse  for  being  here 
to-day  to  speak;  for,  though  his  walks  and  mine  and 
our  turn  of  thought  and  occupation  ran  in  different 
paths, — though  we  were  unlike  both  in  our  business 
pursuits  and  in  our  pleasures, —  his  leading  one  way 
and  mine  another, — yet  there  was,  I  do  not  know  why, 
I  cannot  say  how,  that  intangible,  that  inexpressible, 
that  elusive  sympathy  existing  between  him  and  me 
of  which  I  was  conscious,  and  of  which  I  knew  that  he 
was  conscious  also.  When  we  met  there  was  pleasure 
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in  each  other's  company;  and  yet  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  either  to  specify  a  single  spot  of  common 
ground  between  us.    All  the  same,  it  was  there. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  by  and  large, — and  it  is  that 
thought  I  am  here  to  develop, — you  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  when  I  say  it,  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  one  of  the 
wisest,  was  the  most  fortunate, — taking  him  altogether 
he  was,  I  will  even  say,  the  man  most  to  be  envied  of  all 
I  have  ever  known.  What  is  more,  I  am  prepared  to 
add  that  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  not  only  a  most  useful 
man,  but  he  served  as  a  much-needed  object-lesson  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  That  he  thus  was 
one  of  the  wisest,  that  he  was  the  most  fortunate,  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  well  as  most  to  be  envied  men  I  ever 
knew,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  develop,  dwelling  as  I 
do  so  on  certain  elements  of  his  life  and  character. 

One  other  thing  makes  it  eminently  fitting  I  should 
be  here  to-day  to  take  part  in  this  memorial  occasion. 
Only  yesterday  did  I  learn  it  from  his  son;  but  it  seems 
that  though  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  never  himself  a  col- 
lege graduate, —  receiving  his  honorary  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  only  when  over 
eighty  years  of  age, — yet  his  father  had  been  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  college,  and  that  father  and  my  grandfather, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  were  together  members  of  the 
class  of  1787.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  propriety 
in  the  descendant  of  one  member  of  that  class  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  appearing  here  in  the 
town  of  an  adopted  child  of  the  University,  to  utter 
words  in  commemoration  of  the  son  of  his  grandfather's 
class-mate. 

And  first,  let  me  briefly  refer  to  Mr.  Hunnewell  in 
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his  business  capacity,— in  that  also  fortunate.  Going 
to  Paris  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  son  of  a  coun- 
try doctor  in  the  town  of  Watertown,  he  there  passed 
nearly  twenty  of  the  best  and  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
Calamity  came  upon  him,  and  the  condition  of  the  firm 
with  which  through  all  that  period  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  end  proved  such  that,  through  its  reverses, 
the  entire  accumulations,  supposed  by  him  to  be  an  as- 
sured competence,  were  swept  away.  He  found  him- 
self obliged  to  return  to  New  England,  grievously 
against  his  will,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "almost 
with  a  broken  heart,"  here,  if  he  might,  to  rebuild  his 
fortunes.  Yet,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  when  he  came 
to  look  in  retrospect  upon  what  at  the  time  he  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  hardships  of  his  life,  it  was  given 
him  to  see  it  as  supreme  good  fortune.  His  proved  to 
be  a  Midas  touch.  Through  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
long  business  life  which  followed,  I  observed  his  course; 
for  Mr.  Hunnewell  wisely  long  retained  his  connection 
with  the  business  world,  and  I  served  with  him  on  many 
boards  of  direction.  There  I  met  him  until  he  arrived 
at  a  patriarchal  age.  A  close  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness world,  while  it  in  no  wise  absorbed  him,  kept  him 
in  touch  and  fresh;  but  business  was  never  then  the 
main  object  of  life  with  him;  never  the  leading  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  during  those  fifty  years  business,  so 
called, —  that  pursuit  of  money  for  money's  sake, — 
to  which  so  many  so  devote  themselves  that,  if  deprived 
of  it,  they  have  nothing  else  to  which  to  turn, — all  that 
to  him  was  merely  a  diversion.  His  great  occupation, 
his  heart  of  hearts,  was  elsewhere. 

And  this  brings  me  to  that  second  respect,  in  which 
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Mr.  Hunnewell's  good  fortune  was  supreme.  Some 
one,  I  know  not  who, — nor  did  it  require  much  wisdom 
to  say  it, — has  remarked  that  any  man  who  wishes  to 
be  happy  must  learn  to  cultivate  a  hobby, — he  must 
have  something  to  occupy  him  wholly,  to  interest  him 
altogether,  when  the  period  of  business  activity  has 
passed.  For  all,  other  generations  come  upon  the  stage. 
This  Mr.  Hunnewell  had.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,— a 
fact  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  until  Mr.  Frothingham 
mentioned  it, — that  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  a  man  of  over 
forty  before  he  felt  any  particular  call  towards  bot- 
any, towards  plants,  towards  greenhouses,  towards  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  towards  beautifying  the  garden. 
While  in  Paris  he  had  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  city;  when 
he  came  home  to  New  England  his  first  residence  was 
in  Boston. 

Consider  the  supreme  good  fortune!  People  are 
wont  to  say,  I  myself  say  it,  all  of  us  are  wont  to  try 
to  make  ourselves  believe,  that  "luck,"  as  it  is  termed, 
enters  into  the  grand  result  only  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
Not  in  all  cases  is  it  so.  Take  Mr.  Hunnewell  for  in- 
stance. Unquestionably  he  had  excellent  judgment, 
undoubtedly  he  showed  much  good  sense  in  his  course; 
but  how  much  he  owed  to  fortune,  merely  another  name 
for  "  luck  " !  What  would  he  have  been  without  health  ? 
How  would  it  have  been  with  him  without  domestic  hap- 
piness ?  What  would  it  all  have  amounted  to  if  calamity 
had  rained  upon  him?  How  if,  as  he  grew  old,  he  had 
again  suffered  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  disturbed 
his  younger  time,  and  those  ills  which  come  with  gath- 
ering years?  He  did  escape  them  all;  and  that  he  es- 
caped them  was  his  good  fortune. 
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Mr.  Hunnewell  had  much  happiness;  and  it  lent  to 
him  great  attraction.  In  middle  life  he  settled  here 
in  Wellesley.  Thereafter  he  every  year  looked  forward 
to  the  spring,  the  season  of  the  singing  birds,  busying 
himself  in  his  garden,  developing  his  plantations  and  his 
flowers,  leaving  behind  the  cares  of  the  exchange.  It 
was  Walter  Scott,  I  think,  who  somewhere  wrote, — I 
do  not  know  exactly  where, — that  of  all  the  pleasures 
he  knew,  he  knew  of  none  equal  to  laying  out  a  planta- 
tion of  trees,  and  then  watching  its  development.  A 
plantation  of  trees  does  not  disappear  like  a  farming  crop 
which  is  raised,  planted,  and  gathered,  and  the  soil  from 
which  it  grew  is  then  prepared  for  another  season's 
crop;  but  a  tree  plantation  is  a  sequence;  one  year's 
growth  is  merely  a  preparation  for  the  growth  of  an- 
other year,  and  the  years  are  superadded.  It  goes  on 
and  on  and  on, —  never  complete!  Behind,  is  what  you 
have  done ;  before,  is  what  your  children  will  enjoy  when 
you  are  gone.  The  growing  of  trees  was,  I  fancy,  one 
of  the  bonds  of  sympathy,  unseen  but  instinctively  felt, 
between  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  myself.  "We  both  loved 
trees;  we  both  took  to  forestry.  Of  late  years  I  look 
back  upon  it  as  a  keen  enjoyment  coming  here  to  see 
Mr.  Hunnewell's  rhododendrons,  to  see  his  flowers; 
but,  most  of  all,  to  see  him,  a  man  twenty-five  years 
my  senior,  as  he  went  about  looking  at  the  trees  he 
loved,  while  his  place  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  as 
much  the  property  of  his  neighbors  as  of  himself.  As 
he  moved  among  those  trees  and  flowers,  Mr.  Hunne- 
well seemed  not  to  know  fatigue.  I  can  see  him  now, 
for  I  watched  him  far  more  closely  than  I  observed  his 
flowers,  among  the  visitors  who  frequented  his  grounds, 
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and  I  did  not  know  which  most  to  admire,  them  or  him. 
I  never  saw  them  speak  to  him;  I  never  saw  them  in  his 
way.  They  seemed  to  recognize  the  great  privilege 
given  them;  and,  in  return,  they  evinced  an  inherent 
sense  of  propriety  which  led  them  to  pursue  exactly  the 
course  he  would  have  wished  them  to  pursue.  As  he 
walked  with  Mrs.  Adams  or  myself,  intent  on  showing 
us  this  flower  or  that,  I  have  seen  chance  visitors  looking 
on  with  deepest  apparent  interest;  and  he  seemed  not 
conscious  of  their  presence,  nor  did  they  bring  their  pres- 
ence to  his  notice. 

Thus  the  years  passed  away.  I  have  said  that,  in 
addition  to  being,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  fortunate  man  I  ever  knew,  Mr. 
Hunnewell  was  one  of  the  wisest,  if  not  the  most  wise. 
Think  for  a  moment.  What  makes  success  in  life? 
What,  indeed,  is  the  greatest  success  a  man  can  attain 
to,  I  do  not  care  who  he  may  be?  Unquestionably  the 
greatest  success  in  life  is  to  get  what  we  want,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  getting  it.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hun- 
newell did  in  the  highest  degree.  We  have  all,  every 
one  of  us,  seen  so  many  men  who  got  what  they  thought 
they  wanted,  and  then,  too  late,  found  they  did  not 
want  it  at  all;  they  wanted  something  else.  Men  who 
got  wealth,  got  distinction,  got  fame;  but  how  very  fre- 
quently, having  got  it,  they  find  it  an  empty  bauble! 
Seeing  them,  they  have  felt,  and  you  have  known  they 
felt,  that,  though  they  had  what  they  labored  to  get,  it 
was  not  what  they  wanted.  For  that  reason  Mr.  Hun- 
newell was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  wise  as  well  as  the 
most  fortunate  man,  the  man  most  to  be  envied  that  I 
have  known.  He  got  what  he  wanted;  he  was  satisfied 
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with  it.  The  measure  with  him  was  full,  pressed  down 
and  flowing  over;  and  he  enjoyed  it  to  the  close  of  more 
than  fourscore  years  and  ten.  What  could  a  man  have 
more?  Politics,  office,  fame,  take  all, —  reputations, 
wealth,  titles, —  how  can  any  man  hope  to  get  more  in 
life  than  Mr.  Hunnewell  had?  Full  satisfaction!  com- 
plete content! 

Therefore,  I  say  again,  what  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Hunnewell  was,  take  him  all  in  all,  one  of  the 
wisest,  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  men  I  ever  knew. 
Could  he  have  accomplished  all  he  did, —  accomplished 
it  in  business,  in  enjoyment, —  that  innocent  enjoyment 
which  hurts  no  one  and  gives  pleasure  to  many, —  could 
he  have  accomplished  all  this  without  wisdom?  Wise, 
he  was  also  fortunate.  Could  a  man  through  wisdom 
get  all  those  things  I  have  enumerated,  and  then  have 
health,  family  and  absence  of  domestic  affliction,  and 
fourscore  years  thrown  in,  and  not  be  fortunate?  The 
goddess  smiled  whenever  she  looked  his  way. 

The  long  life  is  finished.    He  had  ; 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 

He  grew  old;  and  there  was  something  patriarchal 
about  him  as  the  years  passed  on.  He  was  here  in  this 
town,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  and  to  which  he 
gave  a  name;  and  he  saw  about  him  three  generations 
of  descendants;  and  he,  the  patriarch,  looked  upon 
them,  looked  on  his  trees,  his  flowers  and  the  familiar 
places  which  had  interested  him  through  so  many  years, 
and  the  shadows  grew  long.    At  last  the  night  came. 

For  me,  a  book  is  closed.  Doubtless,  for  years  to 
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come,  as  through  years  now  passed,  I  could  return  here 
to  Wellesley  when  the  birds  are  singing  and  the  rho- 
dodendrons are  in  bloom.  I  do  not  doubt,  in  beautiful 
Junes,  I  could  look  upon  that  lake,  and  receive  here  as 
warm  a  welcome  as  I  was  wont  to  receive  from  him. 
But  that  presence  which  is  gone  could  not  be  replaced. 
I  shall  return  to  Wellesley  no  more;  for 

The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


H.  H.  H. 

Each  year,  when  sun  and  shower  and  lengthening  days 
Brought  back  to  earth  her  sweetness  and  perfume, 

A  gracious  presence  trod  our  quiet  ways 
And  joyed  in  all  their  loveliness  and  bloom. 

A  grave,  observant  man,  whose  gaze  serene 
Looked  out  upon  the  world  and  found  it  good; 

The  faithful  steward  of  a  Power  unseen, 
For  wide  and  wise  beneficence  he  stood. 

To  lesser  things  he  gave  a  thoughtful  care; 

The  humblest  need  or  sorrow  touched  his  heart. 
He  made  the  waste  a  garden  but  to  share 

With  friend  and  stranger  all  its  perfect  art. 

Life  gave  him  generous  gifts  in  ample  store 
Of  all  the  things  that  men  do  greatly  prize: 

Health,  wealth,  the  joys  of  home,  the  mystic  lore 
Of  tree  and  flower  unveiled  before  his  reverent  eyes. 

Blessing  and  blest  he  lived.    The  happy  years 
Slipped  softly  into  shadow,  and  their  end 

Was  peace.    For  him  all  joy,  for  us  the  tears. 
Our  world  has  lost  a  helper  and  a  friend. 

A.  C.  W. 
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MR.  HUNNEWELL  AND  WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 

By  Caroline  Hazard 

President  of  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College  must  join  with  the  whole  com- 
munity in  expressing  its  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
life  and  services  of  Mr.  Hunnewell.  The  College  has 
counted  itself  fortunate  that  the  College  lands  and  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  lay  so  closely  adjacent,  and  he  always  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  cordiality  in  throwing  his  grounds 
open  to  the  members  of  the  College.  His  botanical 
garden  with  its  topiary  work,  perhaps  the  most  excellent 
example  of  this  kind  of  gardening  in  the  Northern 
States,  was  always  freely  open  to  students  in  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  and  it  was  approached  not  only  from  his 
own  grounds,  but  also  directly  from  the  College  by  boat. 
Many  an  afternoon  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  groups 
of  Wellesley  students  might  have  been  seen  wandering 
about  the  paths  and  examining  the  shrubs  of  this  unique 
garden,  not  only  enjoying  the  beauty,  but  studying  the 
structure  of  the  rare  plants,  and  learning  something  of 
the  gardener's  craft  as  revealed  in  this  New  England 
garden  modelled  on  the  best  traditions  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Hunnewell's  generous  nature  made  him  always 
accessible  to  appeals  for  aid  in  any  special  cases.  It 
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has  been  the  pride  of  Wellesley  that  it  has  had  students 
of  exceptional  ability,  to  whom  it  was  able  to  offer  the 
means  of  livelihood  at  a  cost  within  their  resources,  and 
many  students  who  have  been  helped  through  the  organ- 
ized channels  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Hunnewell's  heart  and  purse  were  always 
open,  and  it  can  hardly  be  estimated  how  many  of  Wel- 
lesley's  graduates,  directly  or  indirectly,  owe  a  part  of 
their  college  education  to  his  generous  kindness.  Long 
ago,  when  a  student  house  in  the  village  was  to  be  es- 
tablished, he  interested  himself  warmly  in  the  project, 
and  again  and  again  he  has  contributed  material  aid  for 
the  advancement  of  the  College  interests.  For  the  plea- 
sure of  the  students,  also,  he  had  a  warm  concern,  and 
for  the  care  of  the  lake  in  winter  provided  an  ice  plane 
which  secured  skating  a  larger  number  of  days  than 
the  snow  would  otherwise  make  possible.  This  kindly 
and  generous  disposition  manifested  through  so  many 
years  to  his  collegiate  neighbor  culminated  in  1901, 
when,  in  an  exceedingly  delightful  interview  with  the 
president  of  the  College,  he  offered  a  gift  of  $25,000  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  department  of  botany. 
The  gentle  courtesy  of  his  stately  manner  and  the  manly 
modesty  of  his  bearing  all  must  recall,  and  it  was  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  gave  added  signifi- 
cance and  beauty  to  the  gift  he  was  freely  bestowing. 
In  grateful  recognition  of  this  gift,  the  trustees  voted 
to  establish  the  Hunnewell  Chair  of  Botany,  and  this 
remains  in  the  College  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
friend  and  neighbor  who  for  so  many  years  proved  him- 
self a  friend  in  need  and  a  neighbor  in  manifold  ways 
of  kindness. 
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MR.  H.  H.  HUNNEWELL 

AND 

THE  SOUTH  NATICK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Hunnewell  was  one  of  the  honorary  members 
of  this  society,  and  his  name  is  also  found  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  "Agreement  of  Association,"  Feb.  1, 
1873. 

His  interest  in  the  work  and  success  of  the  society 
was  substantially  proved  in  various  ways  throughout 
his  life. 

For  instance,  after  the  great  fire  here  in  1872,  when 
all  the  society's  collections  were  destroyed,  Mr.  Hunne- 
well presented  two  large  cases  of  rare  and  beautiful 
birds;  which  served  not  only  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  society,  but  also  as  a  nucleus  around  which  a  most 
remarkable  collection  of  relics  and  specimens  has  accu- 
mulated during  the  past  twenty-five  years  or  more, 
which  would  entitle  the  society  to  a  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  sister  societies  throughout  the  country. 

Whenever  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of  the 

society  to  hold  a  course  of  lectures,  the  same  friend,  in 

the  quiet,  generous  manner  which  always  characterized 

his  benevolence,  paid  all  the  expenses  for  the  same. 
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Thus  it  was  enabled  to  hold  several  lecture  courses  in 
this  village,  which  proved  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
were  doubtless  highly  beneficial  to  the  community. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Hunnewell's  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  also  that  the  society  was  enabled  to  have 
printed  for  its  benefit  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pages  called  "A  Review  of  the  First  Four- 
teen Years  of  the  South  Natick  Historical,  Natural 
History  and  Library  Society,  with  the  Field-Day  Pro- 
ceedings of  1881,  1882,  1883."  By  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  this  pamphlet  the  society  was  introduced  to  the 
greater  public. 

From  the  same  gracious  helping  hand  also  came  the 
wherewithal  which  has  equipped  the  museum  with  a 
fine  up-to-date  double  botanical  case  (made  to  order 
by  Mr.  Ross  Hayden),  wherein  is  kept  the  society's 
herbarium,  which  comprises  some  especially  fine  spe- 
cimens of  phzenogams  and  cryptogams,  and  noticeably 
a  large  and  rare  collection  of  ferns. 

Again,  in  1901,  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  village, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Society,  was  a  new 
occasion  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing  through  the  receipt 
of  very  generous  checks  to  aid  this  undertaking,  from 
not  only  Mr.  Hunnewell  but  all  of  his  family  as  well, 
which  helped  the  society  in  a  large  measure  to  make  the 
celebration  the  unparalleled  success  which  it  proved. 

Not  only  in  these  but  in  countless  other  ways,  at 
divers  times  and  under  varied  circumstances,  have  the 
unobtrusive  liberality  and  kindly  interest  of  Mr.  Hunne- 
well left  their  impress  upon  this  society  and  upon  this 
community,  by  both  of  which  they  have  been  recognized 
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and  appreciated;  and  both  now  silently  deplore  their 
loss  by  the  "passing"  of  their  benefactor  and  friend. 

Suffice  it  that  he  never  brought 

His  conscience  to  the  public  mart; 
But  lived  himself  the  truth  he  taught, 

White-souled,  clean-handed — pure  of  heart! 

Thinking  the  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Hunnewell  may 
be  interested  to  know  these  facts  (as  he  never  allowed 
his  "left  hand  to  know  what  his  right  hand  did"  in 
such  matters),  this  testimonial,  brief  and  inadequate 
though  it  be,  is  gratefully  contributed  by  the 

Custodian  of  the  South  Natick  Historical  Society, 

Ida  H.  Morse. 

March  4,  1905. 
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